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RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER 


I.—HIS BOYHOOD AN 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that, up to the 
present date, scarcely any memoirs of 
Scott have been published, except those 
which, shortly after his lamented death, 
were circulated in some of the weekly 
journals. 

Yet for this there are many reasons. 
The silence, however, is not altogether 
imputable to the expectations formed 
of his literary life, to be published by 
a highly distinguished relative and 
friend; for that circumstance would 
not prevent, and ought nol to prevent, 
others from recording, out of their own 
recollections and experience, whatever 
tends to illustrate a character which, 
the more it is developed, will be the 
more admired and respected. 

In regard to utility, the portrait- 
painter and sculptor have little preten- 
sions when compared with those of a 
faithful biographer. But ifthe features 
of a great and good man have been 
perpetuated by Lawrence or Chantrey, 
will this destroy the interest attached 
to his likeness, when rapidly and 
faithfully sketched by the hand even 
of a nameless artist, however humble 
and obscure? Ifa tomb were erected 
by his relatives in Dryburgh Abbey, 
or if the nation combined in raising 
public monuments to his memory, 
should this prevent the grief-stricken 
villager from wending his way, unseen 

and unknown, to strew flowers on the 
grave ofa departed friend and bene- 
factor? 

Whoever attempts the biographical 
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portrait of Scott must be, in one sense 
of the word, his eulogist, or he will 
exhibit no likeness; but from this it 
does not follow, that information drawn 
from different quarters will be wanting 
in variety. Moreover, such recollec- 
tions committed to writing may be 
considered a pious tribute to the me- 
mory of the dead; while for the public 
they assist in diffusing that inestimable 
knowledge which is derived from the 
contemplation of illustrious examples. 
But, as above said, there are many 
reasons why so little has yet been pub- 
lished on the subject. In weekly and 
other journals appeared summary views 
of the principal events in Sir Walter's 
life, which, when accurately given, an- 
other writer can only repeat without 
alteration. The biography of an emi- 
nent author may, it is true, be rendered 
more instructive, if not more entertain- 
ing, than even that ofa historical hero 
exposed to “moving accidents by flood 
and field ;” but it can be so treated 
only by individuals who have been 
honoured with his acquaintance: and 
of those who really knew and appre- 
ciated the character of Scott, there are 
perhaps few who can subdue their 
own feelings for his loss in such man- 
ner, that they may calmly write of him 
as numbered among the dead. Be- 
sides, those who, by friendly inter- 
course, became best qua'ified for the 
task, are not unlikely to remain the 
longest mute, from the mere conviction 
how inadequate, in this instance, must 
s 
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be the efforts of a biographical deline- 
ator when contrasted with the merit of 
his original. 

To such difficulties and objections 
no one can be more thoroughly awake 
than the writer of these lines; yet he 
has, notwithstanding, been induced to 
act on the suggestion of a valued lite- 
rary friend, who proposed that he should 
commit to writing whatever recollec- 
tions occurred to him respecting the 
life of Sir Walter Scott from early 
years to its close. Ina remote situa- 
tion of the continent, without a single 
English book to assist him, he has 
begun this task; and is induced to 
continue it by reflecting that, in the 
memoirs expected from Mr. Lockhart, 
it would be impossible to include even 
one-twentieth part of the letters, con- 
versations, anecdotes, journals, and 
memoranda of all sorts, which have 
been already accumulated. Nor, pro- 
bably, will it be thought fantastic, or 
out of place, to compare that repertory 
to the “ cairn” of a great chieftain, the 


existence of which need not prevent 
any distant admirer from raising a soli- 
tary obelisk, however inadequate and 
simple, to his memory. 


* 


Sir Walter Scott, as is well known, 
was one of the sons of Walter Scott, 
Esq., writer to the signet, and was 
born at Edinburgh in 1770, or 1771. 

Of men, afterwards greatly distin- 
guished in the world, I know not if it 
has ever been remarked how many 
individuals were, in early youth, sub- 
jected to precarious health, this natu- 
rally leading to seclusion and mental 
amusement, instead of public school 
discipline and boisterous competition ; 
but, certainly, a long list might be ad- 
duced. For this cause it was found 
advisable to remove Scott, in early 
boyhood, from his father’s house in 
the College Wynd to that of his grand- 
father, in a wildly beautiful district 
of Roxburghshire, where, among the 
lonely hills, he was allowed to spend 
many a day that would otherwise have 
been darkened by the premature tasks 
and restraint of a grammar-school. 

Here, at all events, he was in a si- 
tuation calculated to produce poetic 
impressions such as become indelible, 
and revive with double force in after 
years. Of such feelings it is almost 
superfluous to remark that he was, 
from earliest youth, keenly susceptible ; 
but as no author ever spoke of his own 
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talents more humbly than Scott, he 
used sometimes in conversation to 
deny, as _2pplicable to himself, the 
maxim, “ poeta nascitur;” and to 
maintain, that whoever exerted an 
equal degree of labour or application 
would achieve the same or equal 
results. 

Truly this, though otherwise in- 
tended, was a mode of stating the 
question which an opponent would 
have found it no easy matter to dis- 
prove practically. It was much the 
same as if a champion, after having 
overthrown every adversary in the list, 
were to say, “ Good friends, I have 
not done all this through any great 
personal superiority: only learn to 
wield the lance and sword, and manage 
a horse with the same precision, and 
you will obtain equal triumphs.” 

But that imagination and poetic 
sensibility, as well as strength, cou- 
rage, and perseverance, depend on 
gifts hereditary or innate, is a position 
which, of course, cannot seriously be 
disputed. Suppose a harp made of 
stone and strung with wh‘pcord, to all 
intents and purposes it is still a harp, 
and may be played on after a fashion ; 
but can any skill on earth extract good 
music out of such an instrument? 
Men differ from each other in original 
character, almost as much as if they 
were composed of different materials. 
Will a born coward ever become truly 
brave by any efforts of discipline? Is 
it possible by mere tuition to form a 
musical ear, or an eye for painting ? 
One might suppose that, in the case of 
young pupils, this last question might 
be answered in the affirmative; but 
experience teaches an opposite result. 
The piano is thumped and battered, 
and the canvass smeared in vain. Mi- 
chael Angelo himself could not ade- 
quately impress the laws of proportion 
and anatomy on one party, nor Mozart 
bring the other a single semibreve 
nearer to the right comprehension el- 
ther of tune or time. On the contrary, 
the self-disciplined soldier, like Blucher 
in boyhood, will contrive for himself 
the means of fighting, though he be 
sent to the quiet island of Rtigen in 
order to be out of harm’s way. The 
young poet will, unobserved, and per- 
haps unconscious!y, accumulate ma- 
terials or imagery for future compo- 
sition, though he has only a halfpenny 
ballad of the olden time, and the in- 
spiration derived from a wild heath, a 
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ruined castle, and a moaning autumnal 
wind, to assist him. The painter also, 
like Opie in his early years, will do 
more with charcoal and chalk, and 
without a word of encouragement or 
instruction, than one not gifted with 
the graphic impulse could effect, though 
the Royal Academy took him under 
their special protection. 

Accordingly, men of genius have, in 
most instances, educated themselves, 
under circumstances rarely auspicious, 
and sometimes fearfully adverse, from 
which they have suddenly emerged, 
with power and brilliancy altogether 
unexpected. 

Till within the last two years of his 
life, the public only knew Sir Walter 
Scott as a flourishing author in the 
plenitude of prosperity ; yet, as he 
once observed to the writer of these 
pages, ‘every step that he had gained 
in the world was hard won.” He was 
never, it is true, subject to the horrors 
of dependence— never placed in a 
situation inconsistent with his birth 
and lineage; but, in early life, he had 
some share of the “res anguste domi :” 
nor was the farewell stanza in the Lady 
of the Lake wholly without foundation 
in truth — 


“Much have I owed thy charms in 
life’s long way, 

Through secret woes the world has 
never known.” 


Yet with reference to these lines he 
observed, with his usual good-humoured 
drollery, 

** As Master Stephen says, they are 
melancholy and gentlemanlike.” 

It was fortunate, therefore, that in 
his mind poetic sensibility and imagin- 
ation, which have too often degenerated 
into irritability and caprice, were never 
allowed to assume any undue prepon- 
derance. It may rather be affirmed, 
that the ruling traits in his character 
were unconquerable courage, energy, 
and perseverance—endowments which 
he probably inherited from remote an- 
cestors, and which might have advanced 
lim to the rank of a field-marshal, had 
not the lameness caused by an acci- 
dent in childhood prevented his enter- 
ing the army. 


Tact ics. 





* The person here mentioned was John Clerk, of Eldin, Esq., author of Naval 
In the garden adjoining his house, near Lasswade, was a pond, where he 
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“ Certainly,” he remarked, in 1810, 
“ ] should in my younger days have 
preferred being a soldier to any other 
profession, and would not feel averse 
to it now, only with one modest stipu- 
lation— that I must be a general from 
the outset. Circumstances forbid the 
notion of rising from the ranks. But 
establish me once in full power, and 
good old John of Eldin* never ma- 
naged his fleet at Lasswade better than 
I should arrange my troops for action.” 

Accordingly, this disposition to a 
military life had been shewn, even in 
boyhood, by the eagerness with which 
he heard, and fidelity with which he 
recollected, every old chivalrous ballad 
recited by friends during his abode in 
Roxburghshire ; where the impressions 
of such rude though powerful verses 
were deepened by his access to the 
identical scenes which they commemo- 
rate. The lords and ladies, wizards 
and monks, dwarfs and fairies, lived 
only in song ; but the ancient fortresses 
existed in all the grandeur of gloom 
and desolation, as monuments to prove 
that the minstrels of the olden time, 
marvellous as were their tales, had not 
dealt wholly in fiction: nor could it 
be said that their personages were 
“ without local habitation and name.” 

In consequence of uncertain health, 
and until after his sixteenth year, it is 
probable that Scott, like his own Wil- 
fred in Rokeby, passed his leisure time, 
for the most part, in that sensitive 
mood of poetic reverie which, had it 
not been for innate energies that after- 
wards triumphed, might have rendered 
him a mere dreamer, or poet of a very 
different class from that of which he 
afterwards became the chief. But a 
stout and chivalrous spirit lurked in a 
then weakly frame, and of the elements 
from which Wilfred’s character is com- 
posed there was just enough inherited 
by Scott to produce those acute per- 
ceptions, and that high tone of feeling 
connected with the external influences 
of nature, from which are derived the 
best adornments and purest influences 
of poetry. 

Consequently, the days which he 
spent in wandering through the wild 
districts of Roxburghshire were never 


used to amuse himself by floating his mimic ships; but, as a greater singularity, 
there was in the pond an island, cut and decorated into the resemblance ofa seventy. 


four, 
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forgotten, but supplied him with those 
vivid and accurate descriptions of 
scenery and seasons which beautify 
all his works of fiction, and are intro- 
duced with so much judgment as in- 
variably to strengthen his delineation 
of character and passions. 

Of the old ballads by which his at- 
tention was first drawn to poetry, Scott 
remarked (ann. 1798), that, ‘ consi- 
dered in regard to their connexion with 
true history and real personages, these 
fragments ought never to be despised. 
They are,” said he, “like the rapid 
but “powerful drawings of an old mas- 
ter, which a modern hand, if suffi- 
ciently experienced, may yet transfer 
to the canvass, and finish into com- 
plete historical pictures.” 

How admirably he soon after real- 
ised this idea, must be admitted by all 
who have read the Scottish “ Border 
Minstrelsy ;” in which work the bal- 
lads have been used as a starting-point, 
whence to enter on a wide field of his- 
torical research : but, in his allusion to 
“sketches and finished pictures,” Sir 
Walter possibly had, even in 1798, 
some inward anticipations of the highly 
wrought and accurate compositions 
which, as an ORIGINAL artist, he was 
destined to found on these rough 
models. 

As already said, his earliest impres- 
sions of poetry were fixed and perpe- 
tuated by associations with surrounding 
objects and scenery. In the immediate 
vicinity of his grandfather’s house was 
the ruined tower of Smaylholme, si- 
tuated among high crags, and com- 
manding extensive prospects in every 
direction. This fortlet is naturally de- 
fended on three sides by a morass and 
precipitous cliffs, being accessible only 
by a steep and rocky path from the 
west. The stairs are (or were, not 
long ago) in such a state of preserva- 
tion, that one might safely ascend to 
the bartizan at the summit of the castle, 
which is lofty, and forms a landmark 
at a great distance. Near the court 
are the remains of a chapel. 

From his eighth or tenth year this 
tower, and the adjoining beacon-cliff, 
called the ** Watch-fold,” were his fa- 
vourite haunts; and it may not be un- 
worthy of remark, that he was here on 
ancesival ground, Smaylholme casile, 
with the adjoining lands, being the 
property of his opulent relative, Mr. 
Scott of Harden. 


Ti «i , ! ~~ _ 
Ilither, after long | wander- 
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ings, he would scramble up, carrying 
with him such books as he could ob- 
tain and delighted to pore over. The 
place formed a kind of poetic observa- 
tory, whence he watched the varied 
aspects of the landscape, now darkened 
by the sweeping storm that howled 
through the desolate fortress, and now 
cheered by the shifting sunlight of an 
April or October day ; while, undis- 
turbed, his imagination might brood 
on the legendary lore which he had 
collected. 

If Byron through life never ceased 
to remember the scenery of “ dark 
Loch-na-gar,” with which he became 
acquainted in childhood, no less dur- 
able in Scott’s mind were the imagery 
and impulses derived from the crags 
of Smaylholme, the gloomy heath of 
Brotherston, and the ‘ Eildon hills 
cleft in three ;” but it was not till fif- 
years later, that, remembering 
those early dreams, be began to avail 
himself of such inspiration for the pro- 
duction of powerful and harmonious 
verse. Smaylholme tower deserved to 
be specially recorded, and as there 
happened to be no suitable legend of 
its own attached to the spot, he made 
it the scene of his highly spirited ballad 
(probably the best of his earlier r poems), 
entitled the “ Eve of St. John,” first 
published in his friend Monk Lewis’s 
Tules of Wonder. 

It may be thought that I have dwelt 
too long on these early reveries and 
the formation of his poetical taste, 
which, it must be owned, would have 
been of little value, were it not for the 
stores of acquired knowledge and the 
sound sense by which he was after- 
wards distinguished. Yet the subject 
is far from uninteresting, especially for 
those who remember the notable dis- 
pute betwixt Lord Byron and Mr. 
Bowles on the merits of Pope, and 
the question, What ought to be the pre- 
vailing characteristics of a true poet ? 

Perhaps there would be no great 
trouble in compressing the arguments 
of that controversy into narrow bounds ; 
at all events, it can scarcely be dis- 
puted that, in the crowded walks of 
social life, and amid the affairs of the 
working world, whether in high ranks 
or low, imagination is chilled and in- 
vention fettered. It is only by getting 
out of the mill-horse track rn THOUGHT, 
if not in reality, that such powers can 
lave free scope. Society may y be p le: 


sant, and its duties interesting, but, 
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for the most part, its pleasures and 
duties are circumscribed and conven- 
tional ; therefore, not likely to har- 
monise with emotions and impressions 
such as, when recorded, will prove 
effective and intelligible over the whole 
world, and in future generations. On 
the contrary, the mind is enthralled by 
the necessity of attending to merely 
ephemeral tasks, of which the interest 
often hinges on a question of little 
more dignity and moment than that of 
warm carpeted parlours in winter, or 
a grotto (vide Pope) stuck with shells 
for the surnmer season. 

Such questions arise and pass away ; 
nor are the fantastic systems of parti- 
cular coferies in literature less transient. 
Who cares now for the principles of 
taste and criticism adopted in France 
at the court of Louis XIV.? or in 
England, under the reign of Charles IT.? 
The habits, or, 1 may say, duties of 
society, then required that every one 
should wear an enormous curled peri- 
wig, containing about a ton weight of 
horse-hair ; and even the pleasures con- 
sidered suitable for a cavalier, comme 
il faut, were not less influenced by 
eccentricity and caprice. In those 
days, Sir Charles Sedley had a fairer 
reputation as a poet and savant than 
“one John Milton, the old blind 
schoolmaster, who had lately writ a 
poem ;” for the copyright of which he 
received fifleen pounds, and which, 
till Addison reviewed it thirty years 
afterwards, nobody would read. 

Might not the debate on the true 
elements of the poetical character, or 
on poetical habits, resolve itself into 
this conclusion, that the narratives, ar- 
guments, emotions, and eloquence, 
which are associated with imagery 
lasting and universal, stand the best 
chance of being widely appreciated 
and of lasting to future ages? The 
winds, clouds, and sunshine—the hail, 
rain, and thunder of Heaven—the green 
hills, waving woods, rocky cliffs, and 
wild heaths of the earth, with all its 
leaves, flowers, and blossoms, are uni- 
versal and perpetual ; therefore, the 
language they inspire is universally 
understood. “A taste for such imagery 
is not conventional, nor dependent on 
the caprice of fashion. The sun, moon, 
and stars, were the same in Homer’s 
day as they are now. 

Cc onsequently, i in spite of those who 
maintain that Racine is the first of 
poets in France, and Pope the facil 
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princeps in England, it certainly must 
be admitted, that the man who comes 
into the arena of literary competition 
armed with verses (let the subject be 
human adventures and passions), but 
which he has composed while wander- 
ing amid the mountain-solitudes and 
listening to the eloquence of Nature in 
her cataracts, winds, and waving fo- 
rests, will have a far more powerful 
voice than the gentleman who wrote 
elegant, trim, and precise verses, at 
Eton or Harrow, proved acute in geo- 
metry or algebra at Cambridge, and 
who finally settles into his library in 
Grosvenor Street, turning occasionally 
an ode of Horace, and estimating 
Pope’s Pastorals and “ Windsor Fo- 
rest” as unexceptionable models. 

But enough and too much of such 
remarks, from which I shall abstain 
through the rest of this memoir, unless 
when scraps of criticism may occur 
in recollected conversations with Sir 
Walter Scott. 

In 1812, a minor author of the tenth 
grade having been kindly admitted to 
the sanctum in Castle Street, happened 
to insist that Pope was no poet, but a 
mere mechanic, who gleaned thoughts 
from others, and had the art of setting 
them forth in verse; which, though 
melodious, was tiresome from want of 
variety. 

As usual, when any vehement and 
sweeping assertion was made, he smiled 
good-humouredly ; for, even on sub- 
jects of importance, far less about cri- 
ticism, it was impossible to draw him 
into dispute. Then, assuming a serious 
air, * Rely on it,” said he, ‘ the time 
will come when you will admit that 
Pope, whatever be his defects, was a 
worthy deacon of the craft; and, if he 
gleaned thoughts from others, almost 
always improved on his models. We 
must not limit poetical merit to the 
class of composition which exactly 
suits one’s own particular taste.” 

* But,” persisted the argumentator, 
who was a descriptive sonnetteer, “ i 
must confess my inability to discover 
in Pope the energies of a poet. There 
are in his works no descriptions, either 
of character or scenery, drawn from 
real life. All is artificial, and he is a 
decided mannerist.” 

“ Rather say, not the kind of life or 
scenery which you like best to see 
drawn,” answered Scott; “ but it is 
going too far, merely on this account, 
to deny the far-famed bard of Twicken- 
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ham that laurel-wreath which, in spite 
of infirm health and the seduction of 
potted lampreys, he laboured so assi- 
duously to win. Would you like to 
hear my short definition of poetry ?” 

“ From a first-rate master, the de- 
finition of art must be inestimable.” 

“ Umph !” rejoined the Minstrel, 
smiling at this very needless attempt 
at compliment. ‘ Well, here you have 
it. Poetry is the art of expressing or 
illustrating ideas, arguments, charac- 
ters, situations, moral lessons, emo- 
tions, and events, in clear, melodious, 
and powerful language, such as is fit 
to impress the minds of an audience, 
and to be remembered.” 

** But the true poet must be an ori- 
ginal genius; he must, as the name 
imports, have creative power.” 

“ Ha, ha! creative is a strong term. 
But if an author expresses an old idea 
in a new way, will you not allow him, 
even on that score, a share of original- 
ity? Suppose a clever workman makes 
an elegant elbow-chair out of a lum- 
bering “old se ttle, is he not as praise- 
worthy as another who begins upon 
new timber? I had a house ready 
made when I commenced operations 
at Abbotsford—a queer one, it is true ; 
but still, to all intents and purposes, 
it was a house, and, notwithstanding 
its previous existence, I must frankly 
own that lam very proud of the ori- 
ginality already displayed in improve- 
ments, not to mention the grand archi- 
tectural schemes which are hereafter to 
be realised. At present, however, they 
are scarcely to be reckoned in posse ; 
which, as we lawyers find, often proves 
no better than in nubibus.” 

‘And would you number 
writers as Butler and Swift 
poets ?” 

* I should be sorry if they were not 
so numbered; Hudibras, especially, 
being a great friend of mine: and 
as to Swift, though Gudliver is beyond 
comparison his best work, yet some of 
the dean’s verses are not to be despised. 
But if you put the question, Whether 
there be not authors whom [ join with 
you in liking better than either? I 
should answer at once in the affirma- 
tive. Besides, I cordially agree in a 
preference for poetry that has been in- 
dited ‘all under the green-wood tree.’ 


such 
among 
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The life of Robin Hood has great 
charms for a minstrel.” 

* Surely the grand principle of the 
poet should be to study nature, instead 
of limiting his attention always to the 
same tiresome models.” 

“« Variety is pleasant, certainly. On 
this account, I have always been dis- 
posed to put more faith in Scotch 
fairies than in the ‘ muses nine ;’ and, 
if there must be gods and goddesses, 
would, upon the whole, prefer to deal 
with Odin and Freya rather than Ju- 
piter and Juno. As to the actual 
study of nature, if you mean the land- 
scape-gardening of poetry, I know not 
how it may be with others, but, for 
my own part, I can get on quite as 
well from recollection, while sitting in 
the parliament-house, as if wandering 
through wood and wold ; though liable 
to be roused out of a descriptive dream 
now and then, if Balmuto, with a fierce 
grunt, demands, ‘ Where are your 
cautioners ?’” * 

The author of Waverley so seldom 
talked of himself, that even scraps like 
this seem not unworthy of preservation. 

Of Scott’s boyhood many anecdotes 
have been told, which hardly deserve 
repetition. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that almost all of them hinge 
on his juvenile passion for enterprise, 
romantic legends, and the profession 
of a soldier. Sometimes, also, they 
indicate a waywardness and caprice 
of temper, which, if natural to his cha- 
racter (as is very probable), he had in 
after-life most thoroughly subdued. 

The roving habits and minstrel 
dreams of the lonely infant at Smayl- 
holme tower, were ill adapted to pro- 
mote his advancement at the class of 
Mr. Luke Fraser, one of the masters 
of the Edinburgh High School, where 
Scott’s name was first entered in De- 
cember 1779. ‘The first task imposed 
by Mr. Fraser was to get by heart the 
Latin rudiments. But in the case of 
one whose intellect and feelings had 
already been roused, where there ex- 
isted even in childhood a fondness for 
books, of which the sense was under- 
stood, it was no easy matter to force 
lessons that were to be learned merely 
by rote, without one iota of intelligence 
thence derived, and without even any 
adequate explanation why it was ne- 





* Lord Balmuto was one of the Scotch judges, and remarkable for an odd manner 


of enunciation, which was very ludicrously mimicked by his brother-senator 
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cessary that the task should be en- 
countered. 

The rudiments were overcome; 
which, of course, afforded no other 
impression but that of a repulsive pe- 
nalty imposed on the victim of arbi- 
trary power. On this followed the 
usual divertisements of Corderius’s 
Colloquies, Cesar’s Commentaries, and 
Cornelius Nepos; which, if they had 
been thoroughly understood, would not 
perhaps have afforded much entertain- 
ment for one whose boyish mind was 
already stored with more interesting 
matériel,— 

‘* With tales that cheered the winter- 
hearth, 

Alternating from wo to mirth — 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms, 

Of patriot battles won of old, 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold, 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their mountain- 
height, 

The Scottish clans in headlong sway 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away.” 


But the worst is, that those early 
studies are too often conducted in such 
manner as to have no efficacy in the 
department of learning which they are 
intended to promote ; and, in fact, 
have no other useful result but that of 
trying a child’s patience, and keeping 
him out of harm’s way. A correct 
knowledge of grammar is certainly in- 
dispensable, while to have the power 
of carrying on trains of thought in a 
foreign language, whether a dead or a 
living one—to write as well as to read 
it with facility, are invaluable acqui- 
sitions; but, unfortunately, there are 
too many schools in which these do 
not seem in reality to be the objects 
aimed at. On the contrary, the exist- 
ing system tends only to encourage 
boys who, by a kind of mechanical 
effort, submit themselves to be led on 
and guided through certain tasks, which 
very possibly leave them as ignorant of 
the true spirit and principles of the 
language as when they commenced. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the best 
writer of themes and learner of exer- 
cises is not always the best scholar, in 
a full sense of that word ; and a youth 
of mediocre abilities may come through 
the trials honourably, though little be- 
nefited by such labours in after-life. 

Unluckily for himself, at this period 
Scott proved a very unmanageable 
pupil. Julius Cesar, in his own im- 
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mortal Commentaries, did not prove 
an agreeable companion on the benches 
of Mr. Luke Fraser’s class-room; nor 
could the heroes of Cornelius Nepos 
equal in interest the “ Laird of Thirle- 
stane” or * Christie’s Will.” In short, 
his attendance was irregular, and his 
progress below par; yet he could not 
be reproached with dulness. On the 
contrary, he was not only alert in 
youthful exploits with his companions, 
but acute in comprehension for all but 
the mechanical tasks of the High 
School ; where he used to sit impatient 
and disconsolate till the time came 
when he could either betake himself to 
his sports, or, as frequently happened, 
secure an old folio from his father’s 
library, over which (particularly if it 
related to Scottish history) he would 
pore intently for hours together. 

A town more completely dissimilar 
to the “ Modern Athens,” it would be 
scarce possible to imagine than Edin- 
burgh presented during the years from 
1780 to 1790. It is of little conse- 
quence to observe, that only a few 
houses of the new town were then 
built ; for the manners, customs, and 
opinions of the people, in all points 
but that of hospitality, with a dispo- 
sition to jovial habits and good living, 
were immeasurably different from those 
of the present generation. Certainly, 
had it not been for innate propensities, 
and the impressions made by Smayl- 
holme tower and the old_ ballads, 
Scott would have stood little chance 
of being led into the pursuit of poetry 
and romance by the prevalent taste 
which existed, both in England and 
the north, fifty years ago. It is almost 
needless to remind the reader, that 
Scotland could then boast of many 
authors highly eminent; for example, 
take only Hume, Robertson, Mac- 
kenzie, Lord Kames, and Beattie. Yet 
the fountain of poetry was at the lowest 
possible ebb ; as the strongest proof of 
which, may be adduced the facility with 
which Hayley, in England, raised him- 
self tohigh reputation. With regard to 
works of fiction, also, it is not unworthy 
of remark, that this era gave rise to a 
very odd class of “ fashionable novels ;” 
namely, productions pompously an- 
nounced as in three or four volumes, 
but which contained so few pages, and 
were so widely printed, that a volume 
at least, if not a whole work, might be 
comfortably perused during the time 
which was then considered indispens- 
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ably requisite for the operations of 
the friseur. A vehement contrast, 
truly, to the closely printed volumes 
of Richardson; in whose days the still 
extant periwigs rendered such compli- 
cated and tiresome proceedings out of 
the question for one sex, and the charm 
of scientific curls was not so inordi- 
nately displayed by the other. 

Of the five authors to whom I have 
alluded, Beattie as a poet deserves 
particular notice, were it only for the 
analogy betwixt his habits in early life 
with those of Sir Walter Scott. The 
scenes described in the Minsire/l, the 
vivid feelings which animate its stanzas, 
were all drawn and derived from recol- 
lection of rambles in boyhood through 
the wild and gloomy, though not un- 
picturesque, hills in the neighbourhood 
of Laurencekirk and Fordun. There 
he actually beheld the landscapes which 
he afterwards delineated in verse, and 
which, like the Fildon [ills with Scott, 
or Loch-na-gar with Lord Byron, never 
faded from his memory. But Beattie 
engaged in long laborious works of a 
different description — besides, was of 
a melancholy temperament, increased 
la'terly by domestic misfortunes— 
otherwise he might have risen to far 
greater eminence as a poet. 

But were I to instance any Scottish 
author, who in point of talent and 
energy might be compared to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, | should be inclined to name 
Smollett, as a man of Herculean and 
versatile powers ; also possessing in a 
high degree the vivid emotions of a 
poet. In proof of which need only be 
adduced his odes to Independence, to 
Leven Water, and on the civil war of 
1745. Yet through nearly his whole 
life Smollett contended with pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and, like the 
illustrious subject of these memoranda, 
undertook tasks for which human 
strength was unequal; at a period, 
moreover, when the rewards of literary 
labour, unlike those of more modern 
days, afforded but poor encourage- 
ment for its votaries. Hence even the 
genius of Smollett and Fielding could 
scarce protect them from want, while 
it supplied the public with those ad- 
mmirable fictions, which, notwithstand- 
ing their objectionable licentiousness, 
still retain a place in every library. 

Of Smwollett, Sir Walter Scott enter- 
tained a lively admiration : 

** Few stories,” he has observed, “ are 
more distressing than that of his latter 
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years, especially when he represents him. 
self as existing in a state of coma vigil ; 
which proceeded, doubtless, from over- 
straining of the nervous system, from 
disappointments, and from heing forced 
to turn liis exertions into channels which 
did not accord with his natural disposi- 
tion. How melancholy, too, is it to read 
the account of his foreign tour, when, 
having postponed recreation and relaxa- 
tion till it was too late, he travelled on 
the continent amid scenes which at an 
earlier period would have afforded him 
intense interest, but where he then per- 
tinaciously selected only such impres- 
sions as were painful and repulsive. To 
aman in that state, even the remains of 
ancient Rome would present no better 
imagery than that of mere mouldering 
walls ; and in the midst of all its won- 
ders, he would long for his own fire- 
side, his elbow-chair, and his bed where- 
in to sleep, forgetting, if possible, for ever 
the weariness of this unprofitable world. 

* Naturally,” he continues, ** Smollett 
hadalmost as much poetic power as Burns, 
and the faculty only required cultivation 
to raise him to a high rank in that depart- 
ment. There is poetry even in his pross 
novels, where every scene and every 
character is so vividly conceived and 
depicted. In a word, Smollett was a 
man of rare and extraordinary powers, 
such as do not occur above twice in a 
century ; and had he lived in our times, 
would have made a fortune even by the 
bad trade of authorship.” : 


Among the literary characters always 
resident in Edinburgh, who were well 
acquainted with Scott, perhaps the most 
remarkable was the late venerable Mr. 
Henry Mackenzie, who had already 
acquired no slight distinction in lite- 
rature, while the author of Waverley 
was yet a schoolboy. Between them 
there continued a cordial intimacy ; 
and dissimilar as they might appear 
to a superficial observer, there yet 
existed many points of similarity in 
their characters. 

In both, while holding high ground 
in the world of letters, there was the 
most perfect absence of self-conceit, 
envy, and censorious bitterness towards 
contemporary authors. Mackenzie, like 
Scott, was always ready to discover 
merit in others, to promote the efforts 
of deserving aspirants, and by his hearty 
praise add fresh laurels to the wreaths 
of those who had signalised themselves 
in the literary arena. For vivacity of 
conversation, too, they might be desig- 
nated “ Arcades ambo 3’ and Mackenzik 
was one of the few individuals by whom 
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Scott could be led even into the sem- 
blance of an argument, conscious, as he 
no doubt was, that his friendly oppo- 
nent, like himself, talked only from a 
wish for mutual instruction and enter- 
tainment; not from the pugnacious 
obstinacy of a narrow mind bent on 
asserting its own dogmas, or proving 
its own fancied superiority. In their 
amusements, too, their love of the 
country and field sports, there was a 
congeniality. Up to his seventy-ninth 
year, after which he was inconvenienced 
by lameness, Mr. H. Mackenzie used 
to take the field with his couple of 
pointers and fowling-piece, as buoyant 
and vivacious in spirit as if he had 
been only nineteen. The author of the 
Man of Feeling was in form thin and 
attenuated, with features not unlike 
those of Voltaire, if the sarcastic and 
somewhat malevolent expression be 
excepted. He was an acute man of 
business, an admirable critic, an enter- 
taining companion, a steady and kind 
friend. 

3ut to return. In regard to Scott’s 
progress at the High School, some 
change for the better took place when, 
in his twelfth or fourteenth year, he 
was transferred to the class of the rector, 
Dr. Alex. Adam, who, in his peculiar 
department, was unquestionably a man 
of genius, and evinced the most perse- 
vering industry. Deeply read in the 
classics, the doctor took a real and 
enthusiastic interest in his own studies 
— in fact, might be represented as con- 
ferring in a limited degree the same 
services respecting Roman literature, 
which Sir Walter Scott afterwards 
effected with regard to the remnants 
ofold minstrelsy. He traced out ideas 
as well as words to their origin, and 
delighted by means of parallel passages 
to illustrate and revive the great cha- 
racters of antiquity, and explain ancient 
manners and customs, so that their 
tendency might be thoroughly felt and 
understood, Through the day he was 
of course occupied with his duties as 
head-master; and his publications 
(especially, for example, the Ancient 
Geography) requiring much time, as 
well as labour, he was in the habit of 
rising all the year round at four in the 
morning. Consequently, in winter, he 
betook himself to the kitchen, where, 
by the aid of a happin peat left in the 
grate over night, he kindled a good fire 
without troubling avy of his small esta- 
blishment to assist him.  Lither he 
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brought his table and books, and 
passed many an hour in writing or 
research long before others thought of 
commencing the business of the day. 
Among Dr. Adam’s peculiarities was 
his activity as a pedestrian, by which 
his health and spirits were promoted 
and preserved to a very advanced age. 
In the welfare of his pupils he took a 
lively interest, and was generally at- 
tended in his holyday rambles by one 
or two of those boys who had acquired 
his good opinion, with whom he would 
converse freely on what they read, and 
enable them to apply what they had 
learned practically to the business of 
life. 

I do not remember having heard 
Scott speak of Dr. Adam, but doubt 
not one of his biographers is in the 
right who observes, that such an ex- 
ample may have had some influence 
on the poet’s future habits of life, as 
to early rising and industry. 

But as Sir Walter has himself re- 
corded, not even Dr. Adam’s example 
and instructions could make him an 
accurate scholar, nor a writer of trim 
and precise exercises. Even bis me- 
trical themes were deficient in those 
points which are essential in the eyes 
of a pedagogue, and he left the High 
School without the most distant pre- 
sage of his inherent talents for literary 
distinction. Meanwhile his mind, in 
its own favourite departments, was 
never idle; and he has himself de- 
scribed the kind of amusement which 
then afforded him most pleasure : 


‘‘T must refer to a very early period 
of my life were I to point out my first 
achievements as a story-teller ; but I be- 
lieve some of my old schoolfellows can 
still bear witness that I had a distin- 
guished character for that talent, at a 
time when the applause of my compa- 
nions was my recompense for the dis- 
graces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer incurred for being idle 
himself, and keeping others idle during 
hours that should have been employed 
on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of 
my holydays was to escape with a chosen 
friend who had the same taste with my- 
self, and alternately to recite to each 
other such wild adventures as we were 
able to devise. We told each in turn 
interminable tales of knight-errantry, and 
battles, and enchantments, which were 
continued from one day to another as 
opportunity offered, without our ever 
thinking of bringing them to a conclu- 
sion, As we observed a strict secrecy 
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on the subject of this intercourse, it 
acquired all the character of a concealed 
pleasure ; and we used to select for the 
scenes of our indulgence long walks 
through the solitary and romantic en- 
virons of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, 
Braid Hillsy and similar places in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh; and the recol- 
lection of those holydays still forms an 
oasis in the pilgrimage which I have to 
look back upon.” 


Among other favourite scenes of these 
juvenile rambles may be reckoned the 
neighbourhood of Kelso, where Scott 
passed some time, and where also he 
attended school. There he became 
acquainted with the three Messrs. Bal- 
lantyne, who used occasionally to be 
his companions in such story-telling 
excursions, and with whom he kept up 
a friendly and confidential intercourse 
during the whole of his after-life. 

On such occasions, though he has 
described the task of romantic inven- 
tion as being mutual, yet it is almost 
superfluous to observe, that little more 
was required of his associates than to 
play the part of good listeners. But 
the power thus evinced by Scott in 
fixing the attention of his auditors, was 
immeasurably different from that ofa 
whimsical improvvisatore, who utters a 
vague rhapsody, perhaps very magni- 
ficent in sound, but containing in reality 
no sentiments or imagery which can 
either dwell in recollection or deserve 
to be recollected. One great secret of 
his art depended on a faculty which, 
even from childhood, he possessed in 
a most extraordinary degree, namely, 
that of memory ; which, to the same 
extent, is very rarely united to original 
genius. All who knew the author of 
Waverley, will be ready to bear me 
out in asserting that this was one of 
his most remarkable characteristics ; 
for whatever narratives, either in prose 
or verse, he had once heard, were never 
entirely forgotten. Of this, instances 
frequently occurred at convivial par- 
ties, if a bon vivant wished to favour 
the company with a song, while his 
treacherous memory declined supply- 
ing him with the words. On such oc- 
casions, Scott used to help out the 
performer in a style most ludicrously 
adapted to the occasion; and was 
usually prepared from beginning to 
end with every stanza. Among other 
examples it happened, when a copy of 
a then anonymous poem — the “ Inch 
Cape Rock”—was wanted for inser- 
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tion in the Edinburgh Annual Register, 
he gave the whole from recollection ; 
strengthening the verses, however, and 
giving more clearness to the story: so 
that, but for his denial, it might have 
been looked on as his own composition. 

In fact, the main- -spring of interest 
attached to his repetitions as a story- 
teller (when he did repeat) depended 
on improvements and alterations which 
he freely made on his original. Ac- 
cording to his own ludicrous metaphor 
of the workman who created a hand- 
some elbow-chair out of an old se¢é/e, 
it may be said that even the membra 
disjecta, the fragments, or even a single 
spar of the old furniture, sufficed for 
him ; he had magical power to pro- 
duce a lasting superstructure on the 
most trifling foundation. In his hands, 
all materials derived from history, ro- 
mance, or legend, with which memory 
supplied him, became in the utmost 
degree plastic ; so that, while the lead- 
ing incidents remained, the general 
character of the narrative and impres- 
sions it conveyed were entirely new, 
and altogether his own. 

Hence the almost miraculous facility 
with which he seemed to compose his 
prose fictions. A scene was laid, and 
period of history chosen. The scene, 
if he had only once beheld it, rose up 
around him with all the force of reality. 
He * knew every dell and bosky bourne 
of the wild wood.” The principal events 
of history, the costume and habits of the 
era, once learned, were on his mind 
indelible. He needed not any recur- 
rence to books for assistance ; but some 
times he did turn to maps, that he 
might be accurate in distances. As to 
characters, these for the most part, 
hke every good painter, he modelled 
from real life; of which it is super- 
fluous to observe he had been an 
attentive and scrutinising spectator. 
Respecting the plot, he might have 
revolved in his mind hundreds of in- 
tricate fables derived from novel-read- 
ing ; and on some insipid production 
of the Minerva press, forgoiten by all 
but himself, have constructed a fiction 
amply suited for his purpose. But 
this was never done. With regard to 
the plot, indeed, he was comparatively 
careless ; the invention, the actual crea- 
tion of it, sprang mysteriously out of the 
delineation of situation and character. 
Ofien, when two volumes were printed, 
he knew not how the story was to ter- 
minate — confiding, however, as h¢ 
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well might, in his own patience and 
ingenuity for bringing out an effective 
catastrophe. 

In one of the brief memoirs already 
published, it has been observed that 
during Scott’s early youth an attempt 
was made to give him instructions in 
music, which failed. It is added that 
he was totally deficient in an ear for 
music, and incapable of producing two 
consecutive notes that were correct, 
either as to tune or time. This, how- 
ever, is erroneous. He delighted in 
music; and there were many Scotch 
airs for which he had an enthusiastic 
predilection, and which, without any 
pretensions to musical voice, he could 
strike up in convivial parties with per- 
fect correctness ; though, for the sake 
of entertaining his auditors, the per- 
formance was generally grotesque, and 
the ditty comic. Among his especial 


favourites were “ Auld lang syne,” 

“ Bannocks o’ bear meal, bannocks 

o’ barley,’ 
” 


’ and ** Kenmure’s on and 


About the year 1784 he matriculated 
at the College of Edinburgh, entering 
the classes of Professor Hill and Mr. 
Dalzell for Latin and Greek ; but his 
attendance afterwards was not exem- 
plary, nor did he profit more by his 
academic studies than by those for- 
merly at the High School. This, how- 
ever, is not to be wondered at. What 
the system now may be at the Edin- 
burgh University I know not; but 
though the above-named professors 
were themselves eminent scholars, 
there was little in their public mode 
of discipline that was calculated to 
attract a wayward pupil—nor, dis- 
similar as they were in manners, did 
either succeed in maintaining much of 
professorial dignity in his class-room. 

As might have been expected, the 
young poet was by no means compli- 
mented by them on his appearances 
when examined. But in proof of what 
I have elsewhere said with regard to 
dull boys rising to distinction at school 
by mere mechanical efforts and docility, 
it may be noticed that one of his class 
fellows, the late worthy Mr. James Hogg 
of Edinburgh, always went through the 
ordeal with great precision and éclat. 

By many living practitioners at the 
Edinburgh bar, James Hogg is no 
doubt kindly remembered; and to 
those who did not know him, it would 
have been difficult for any one, except 
the author of Waverley himself, to con- 
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vey an adequate idea of a being so 
ludicrously formal, so learned, and yet 
in intellect so burné. The professior 
adopted by Mr. Hogg was that of 
“grinder,” or private assistant to st 
dents who (perhaps invitissima Miner ) 
are preparing to undergo their pub 
trials for the learned professions, anu 
who, not being much accustomed to 
carry on discourse in Latin, would find 
the necessity of so doing a stumbling- 
block quite sufficient to overcome their 
courage; not to mention the dry and 
repulsive questions of law or medical 
science which they were expected to 
have at their finger-ends. To those 
whose hard fate imposed on them the 
necessity of grinding for an examina- 
tion on Roman law, Mr. Hogg proved 
an invaluable acquisition. Had any 
one wished to study more profoundly, 
he would, with the most inflexible per- 
severance, have expounded every chap- 
ter and clause of the whole Corpus 
Juris ; even had the volume been five 
times its existing bulk. According to 
modern practice, however, it was not 
unusual to obtain a private hint from 
the examinators on what chapter their 
questions were to be founded. These 
were conned over night and day; and 
finally, if the student was not able to 
compose in Latin his own inaugural 
dissertation, he might choose a subject 
at haphazard, and Mr. Hogg would, at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, supply him 
with a discourse which always an- 
swered the purpose, quite as well as if 
the style had been Ciceronian. By 
such means the worthy man made an 
income of about 200/. per annum ; to 
him an ample fortune, for assuredly 
more than two-thirds of that revenue 
were saved. 

That Mr. Hogg was a sound scholar 
there could be no doubt, and for in- 
vincible patience and good humour he 
was almost unequalled. At all hours 
of the night and day, from seven 
o'clock of a dark winter morning till 
midnight, he might be met on his way 
from one pupil’s house to another, 
with the identical long great-coat closely 
buttoned to his tall gaunt figure, and 
the identical cotton umbrella, both of 
which had lasted him at least twenty 
years, and with the same expression 
of calm contentment and placidity on 
his features. I believe this personage 
had some share in contributing, as a 
model, to the portrait of Dominie 
Sampson; which may afford some ex- 
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cuse for devoting so many lines to his 
memory. In study he was like the 
dominie, indefatigable ; but the works 
of Heineccius were quite as acceptable 
and entertaining to him as those of 
Cicero: and he would have most wil- 
lingly laid down Cervantes or Shake- 
speare (of whom, in all probability, 
he had read neither), in order to take 
up Durie’s decisions or Erskine’s 
Institutes. 

An individual like this was exactly 
calculated to shine at examinations in 
the Edinburgh University; and those 
who could not or would not succeed 
so well in the same arena, revenged 
themselves for the disappointment | by 
turning into ridicule the uncouth formal 
student who had triumphed over them, 
On one occasion, Scott, to the great 
amusement of his class-fellows, affixed 
to Mr. Hogg’s coat-collar a slip of 
paper, inscribed “ The learned pig 
casts accounts ;” with which, uncon- 
sciously, he paraded through the col- 
lege-court. James Hogg soon found 
out the individual to whom he was in- 
debted for this distinction ; a quarrel 
and fight were the consequence, in 
which, as might be expected, Scott 
proved no flincher. I know not how 
it terminated, but probably the battle 
was a drawn one, as a friendly feeling 
always existed betwixt them, malgré 
the difference of rank and character. 

Owing to the combined obstacles of 
bad health, and, probably, his disgust 
at the Edinburgh University, he seems 
to have gone through no regular course 
of education there, except that to which 
in later years he was necessitated, in 
order to become qualified for passing 
his trials at the Scotch bar. In fact, 
after his entrance at college, till his 
seventeenth year, he was through more 
than half the time subjected to that 
hazardous illness, the effects of which 
he has himself described. Natura/ly, 
Scott was not only buoyant in spirits, 
but irritable in temper; and, by some 
over-exertion, he had the misfortune 
to rupture a blood-vessel —an injury 
which could only be repaired by the 
most perfect state of quiescence, and 
the most rigorous abstinence from food 
more than was absolutely necessary to 
support existence. In his case it was 
to be expected that the utmost pre- 
caution must be observed, in order to 
secure obedience to such irksome re- 
gimen ; and it is probable, that to his 
inordinate love of reading he owed the 
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preservation of his life. To induce 
tranquillity and submission to medical 
treatment, the best and only method 
was to allow him the free use of books, 
and to make his own choice of what 
he wished to read. The library of 
Mr. Scott, senior, (who at this time re- 
sided in George’s Square), was far 
from inconsiderable, and its contents 
proved of great service to him in after 
years; as there was not merely an 
ample stock of law-books for profes- 
sional reference, but of history, anti- 
quarianism, and even theology. These, 
however, could not afford sufficient 
entertainment in his present state ; and 
having subscribed to a long-established 
and extensive circulating library in 
Edinburgh, he actually, in the course 
of his slow convalescence, read through 
almost the whole of the romances, old 
plays, and poetry of the collection, 
* unconsciously,” as he observes, 
* amassing materials for the task in 
which he was afterwards to be so much 
employed.” 


* At the same time,” he adds, “ I did 
not in all respects abuse the license per- 
mitted me. Familiar acquaintance with 
the specious miracles of fiction brought 
with it some degree of satiety, and I 
began to seek in history, memoirs, voy- 
ages, travels, and the like, events ne varly 
as wonderful as those which were the 
work of imagination ; with the additional 
advantage that they were, at least, in a 
great measure true. The lapse of nearly 
two years, during which 1 was left to 
the service of my own free will, was fol- 
lowed by a temporary residence in the 
country, where I was again very lonely, 
but for the amusement J derived from a 
good though old-fashioned library. The 
vague and wild use I made of this ad- 
vantage, I cannot describe better than 
by referring my readers to the desultory 
studies of Wav erley in a similar 
tion, the concerning 
reading were imitated from the 
lection of my own.” 


situa- 
whose 
recol- 


The ability to derive advantage even 
from misfortunes, and to extract good 
from evil, is surely one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics both of 
an amiable disposition and powerful 
mind. To this illness it is obvious 
that Scott owed his subsequent pre- 
dilection for romance-writing ; but 
to the same cause may perhaps be 
ascribed, in great measure, that un- 
exampled command of temper which 
it was almost impossible to disturb, 
wud the inimitable patience which he 
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afterwards displayed. In proof of his 
extraordinary patience, need only be 
adduced the many arduous tasks to 
which, independently of his novels, 
plays, poems, and ballads, he sub- 
mitted himself with a calm, equable 
enthusiasm — (for enthusiasm may be 
calm)—such as has not been equalled 
since those early eras of the Christian 
religion when a single individual, with 
his own hand, wrote more than in the 
same space of time it would have been 
supposed possible for ten caligraphers 
to accomplish. But when it is also 
recollected in what degree, from the 
year 1806 to 1830, he was subjected 
to the daily worry of business, to hourly 
interruptions of his literary labour, and 
to harassing applications from all quar- 
ters for assistance, advice, and patron- 
age, those who remember with what 
mildness and unconquerable good- 
humour all this was borne, will not 
wonder at my assertion that his pa- 
tience was unexampled and inimitable. 
Perhaps on this virtue also depended 
the power which he possessed of re- 
taining his own trains of thought un- 
broken —of escaping at will from pre- 
sent scenes into an ideal world; also 
that admirable harmony preserved in 
his own mind, where no one principle 
or faculty was suffered to obtain an 
undue preponderance to the injury of 
the rest. 

After his sixteenth year, his consti- 
tution began rapidly to triumph over 
the indisposition by which he had 
hitherto been at all times more or less 
molested. He became keenly addicted 
to field sports, which contributed to 
his perfect recovery ; and as his fond- 
ness for books and study seemed well 
suited to the habits expected from a 
special pleader, it was decided that he 
should qualify himself for the lezal 
profession. For this he had some 
especial advantages, as, in regard to 
Scotch law, he needed only to study 
zealously under his father’s care, in 
whose office all the forms of process 
and routine of practice were to be 
learned, and whose library, as already 
mentioned, afforded an ample stock of 
books. 

Accordingly, he went through the 
usual forensic course of education, and 
in his twenty-first year assumed his 
gown and paraded the outer house. 
But as he had before * unconsciously 
amassed materials for the task in 
which he was afterwards to be en- 
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gaged,” so it is very possible that, 
with the intention of proceeding exactly 
as a man of business ought to do, he 
all the while, and “ unconsciously,” 
despised his employments at the bar. 
This may seem paradoxical. However, 
we find no instance on record, except 
one criminal case, in which his powers 
as an advocate were called into action 
and concentrated. Had he seriously 
determined on rising to high honours 
in his profession, there can be no 
doubt he would have attained his 
object. But faculties immeasurably 
inferior to those of the author of 
Waverley could, when drawn into a 
effect the purpose at which 
apparently Scott had aimed in vain. 
The truth was, however, that he never 
roused his energies, or looked steadily 
at the mark. 

Among other preliminary steps to- 
wards becoming an advocate, he entered 
the Speculative Society, a literary and 
debating club, since noted for having 
had among its members many of the 
most distinguished men both of Eng- 
land and Scotland. This club had 
room and library of their own in the 
college, and met once a-week during 
the winter session of the courts, when, 
in the first place, an original essay was 
read by some one of the members, 
whose production was freely com- 
mented on and criticised. Thereafter 
a question was proposed from the 
chair, and discussed with far more 
adherence to dignified formality than 
that of the British senate. As shallow 
streams make the most noise, it often 
happened that the most distinguished 
orators in the Speculative Society had 
little else but their fluent verbosity to 
recommend them ; and, as far as I can 
remember, Scott was more inclined to 
turn the proceedings of the society into 
ridicule than to make any brilliant 
figure at its debates. Moreover, so 
little practised was he then in com- 
position, that the production of a 
literary essay, when it fell to his turn, 
was not achieved without considerable 
labour, and seemed to be undertaken 
invita Minerva. 

To one who is not imbued with a 
génuine taste for the enlivening con- 
tests of the bar, as well as prepared 
with legal knowledge, and who is not 
resolutely bent on living by the profits 
of his profession, the E dinburgh outer 
house 1s the worst school that can be 
If employment does not 
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increase, habits of idleness and dissi- 
pation are almost inevitable. Through 
the whole of the winter months the 
young aspirant must rouse before day- 
light, and malgré pitiless east winds 
and driving sleet, proceed to the great 
hall, where it is considered indispens- 
able that he should make his appear- 
ance by nine o’clock. From nine till 
ten, few of the elder and more expe- 
rienced practitioners, unless when par- 
ticularly requested, condescend to turn 
out ; and as to the youths who “ stand 
and wait” at nine, unless favoured by 
influence and connexion, they may for 
the first year consider themselves ho- 
noured if requested by the “ writers ” 
to address a few words to the judges, 
in absence of senior counsel, for which 
service no fee is given or expected. 
However, they must be careful as to 
the mode in which even this operation 
is gone through, as according to the 
tact, precision, and readiness therein 
displayed, will be proportioned the 
future patronage of Messieurs the wri- 
ters to the signet, who are in fact the 
wealthiest and most influential body 
in the Scotch metropolis. But from 
this early hour, whether employed or 
idle, it is expected that they shall every 
day walk the boards till two in the 
afternoon; consequently, how to pass 
the weary interval without perishing of 
ennui is a frequent question. However, 
the outer house is a place of rendezvous 
for all the idlers, as well as the éJites of 
the land ; and there are always among 
the learned faculty of advocates a num- 
ber of young men, either possessed of 
or heirs to independent fortune, who 
have adopted the profession without 
the remotest view to emolument. These 
gentlemen being systematically idle 
themselves, are always ready to encou- 
rage idleness in others ; and they form 
what is technically called the “ stove- 
school,” from the circumstance of their 
congregating in winter round the fire- 
places, where they will stand for hours 
together, robed in gowns and wigs, 
but carrying on conversation, the tone 
of which harmonises but awkwardly 
with the grave character which might 
be expected from such habiliments. 
Among them the Parliament House is 
voted an insufferable bore ; but attend- 
ance is persevered in from habit, and 
because one meets his friends, and 
makes arrangements of pleasure of the 
rest of the day for the succeeding night. 

After five hours already spent in 
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mere idleness, not unaccompanied with 
fatigue, who on earth would ever think 
of going home to study, unless it were 
to dream over the pages of a novel, 
or, on pretext of study, to fall asleep 
in an elbow-chair? No! mind and 
body are already worn out in doing 
nothing, and the best way to get 
through the rest of the time is by a 
walk or scamper on horseback into the 
country ; then a dinner and _jollifica- 
tion, lasting, perhaps, till four in the 
morning. After which the usual, how- 
ever disagreeable, appearance on parade 
at nine—the stove deliberations —the 
scamper and dinner again. Ifa young 
man attends the house, without being 
actively employed in his profession, 
of course he runs a risk of being 
elected a pupil of the “ stove-school,” 
and is henceforth alienated from every 
pursuit requiring any degree of labour 
or self-denial. 

As might be anticipated, however, 
Sir Walter Scott shaped a course for 
himself, which differed from both. 
He shewed no great taste for the alter- 
cations of the bar; and the resources 
of his father as to fortune being over- 
rated, and calculated on the chances 
of a much longer life than fell to his 
lot, there was no immediate spur to 
great exertions for the sake of profit. 
However, he persevered in regular at- 
tendance ; and, like others who were 
not overloaded with briefs, felt the 
necessity of having some better means 
than the Parliament House afforded to 
fill up his time. But his active dispo- 
sition and ardent spirits protected him 
from the temptations of the “ stove- 
school ;” and he had not been two 
years entered at the bar ere he began 
to exhibit unequivocal indications that, 
in the words (on another occasion) of 
his lamented friend, Lord Kinnedder, 
he was “no ordinary man.” 

The two main principles on which 
his activity now hinged were the love 
of military enterprise, joined with great 
zeal for the Tory politics of the day, 
and increasing fondness for literary 
research. By this last he contrived 
most assiduously to fill up the hours 
which would otherwise have been 
vacant. Having derived so much 
enjoyment from reading, it is probable 
that he commenced much earlier than 
any one suspected to form ideas, how- 
ever vague and shadowy, of contri- 
buting to the public stock of knowledge 
and entertainment. In order to extend 
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his command over the world of books, 
he now very sedulously devoted his 
attention to the study of modern lan- 
guages,— the best resource possible for 
a literary man who has leisure-time 
and patience, being for this pursuit the 
grand desiderata. In Italian, French, 
and German, he made such progress 
as to have the power of translating 
even difficult authors with facility and 
precision,—an employment in which 
for several years he greatly delighted ; 
but to the study of grammar abstract- 
edly, and scholastic exercises, he still 
entertained an aversion—consequently, 
never acquired a critical knowledge, or 
the power to speak and write correctly 
in any foreign tongue. As a proof of 
his patience, it may be noticed that 
there was scarcely one of the old 
French romances (no easy reading for 
a beginner in that language) which he 
did not accurately peruse. To the 
Advocates’ Library he had frequent 
recourse. However, his private collec- 
tion rapidly augmented on his hands, 
as from earliest youth he shewed that 
passion for bibliography, which in 
after life was one of his distinguishing 
characteristics. 

But, as he has himself comme- 
morated, it was the modern German 
literature which most powerfully at- 
tracted his attention, without the study 
of which, perhaps, he never would have 
become an author of eminence (though 
this was but a spark to kindle the train). 
At all events, the analogy and coinci- 
dence between the revolution which 
took place in Germany and in England 
with regard to works of imagination 
are very remarkable. What Goethe 
achieved in Germany, Sir Walter Scott 
effected in Britain; and it must not be 
forgotten that the first work of any 
length to which the latter affixed his 
name was a translation of the Goetz of 
Berlichingen. On the part of both 
authors was entertained a due respect 
for those models of composition which 
had hitherto been admired ; but both 
doubted the propriety of considering 
these as the ne plus ultra of excellence. 
The French school, as they well knew, 
had its merits; and so had that of 
Dryden and Pope in this country. It 
was well to imitate such powerful pre- 
cursors ; nor was the literature of an- 
cient Greece and Rome to be neglected. 
But all this, which had been considered 
quite enough for a course of poetical 
study, Goethe (and after him Scott) 
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looked upon as only a commencement 
and foundation. Both clearly perceived 
that as the delineation of characters, 
incidents, scenes, and emotions, taken 
from real life, was by far the most 
difficult species of art, so also it was 
the noblest; and that for one who had 
courage and perseverance to cultivate 
this department of literature, the field 
which it opened was inexhaustible. 

To the dramatic writers of Germany 
we certainly are indebted for the first 
dawnings of that revolution in literary 
taste which soon afterwards spread 
through Europe; but it is also certain 
that this change never would have been 
effected without the study of Shake- 
speare and some of his contemporaries. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, from 
early youth to his latest years, Shake- 
speare was the constant companion of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

With regard to German literature, 
perhaps I may be excused in this place 
for repeating some paragraphs, which 
appeared eight years ago in a review 
of Klingemann’s plays. Until about 
1773, when Goetz of Berlichingen 
was first published, the principles of 
the French school reigned paramount 
in Germany, and all those who as- 
pired to the rank of good critics 
were swayed by its dogmas. But 
Goethe had also his precursors, who 
laid the foundation on which he after- 
wards built a superstructure, the com- 
manding character of which was soon 
universally acknowledged. Among the 
first who paved the way for this change 
was Lessing, a man of very powerful 
mind ; who, with all the critical world 
against him, set the example, in 1760, 
of writing “ birgerliche trauerspiele,” 
or tragedies of real life, in opposition 
to the inane and declamatory kings, 
queens, gods, and goddesses, of the 
French. But, like other men of genius, 
he had a tendency to run into extremes, 
and thus also set the example of writing 
tragic dramas in prose; a fashion which 
continued in Germany till twenty-five 
years afterwards, when Schiller decided 
that blank verse was the proper medium 
for this kind of composition. 

On the performances of Lessing im- 
mediately followed those of Gersten- 
berg ; to whose Ugolino it might almost 
be said that we are indebted for the 
works of Schiller, as it has been spe- 
cially recorded of the latter that he 
dated his first genuine fervour of inspi- 
ration from the perusal of that unique, 
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however faulty, performance. Incre- 
dible as it may seem, this tragedy was 
many times represented on the stage ; 
from which, of course, it has been long 
since banished. As far as I can re- 
member, the dialogue commences when 
Ugolino and his three sons have been 
already for a considerable time impri- 
soned. The varied and increasing hor- 
rors of their last day and night are 
divided by the poet into four - acts, 
throughout which such unrivalled power 
is evinced, both of conception and lan- 
guage, and so admirable are many 
passages, that we read as ifspell-bound ; 
and feel almost as if it were a duty, 
however revolting, to contemplate in 
detail the dread realities of that stoiy, 
which Dante has given comparatively 
but in outline. In 1768, Gerstenberg 
also published his Bride, a rifaci- 
mento from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which is included in his collected 
works, three vols. 8vo, 1816. 

But of all Goethe’s contemporaries, 
assuredly the individual who next to 
himself and Schiller had most influence 
on the public mind was Klinger, who, 
when twenty-one years ofage (in 1774), 
published his Twin Brothers, a ti ragedy 
in prose, exhibiting scenes which for 
horrid strength are “unrivalled, and to 
the cautious cold propriety of the 
French authors and their followers 
exhibits a contrast the most violent 
imaginable. The subject of his first 
play was the insane hatred and jealousy 
entertained by one brother against an- 
other; and though such a spectacle is 
revolting, the composition was unavoid- 
ably ad mired for its overpowering energy 
of style ; and was followed up with in- 
credible 1 rapidity by three or four other 
tragedies and a comedy, all which he 
seems to have completed within little 
more than twelve months. 

To Goethe’s honour be it recorded, 
that his account of Klinger’s early 
prowess forms one of the most eloquent 
and interesting eulogies that have ever 
been pronounced on a literary cha- 
racter; and as the laudatus a laudato 
viro is entitled to respect, it may not 
be irrelevant to quote the following 
very se ensible remarks from one of 
Klinger’ xs prefaces, especially as they 
tend to illustrate the critical spirit of 
the times :— 


«© We have had numberless complaints 
against the wildness and irregularity that 
characterise the literary produce tions of 
Germany, espe cially ins intended for 
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the stage ; and, to use a homely com- 
parison, it may be said that the process 
which has been gone through was like 
that of fermentation, w ithout which the 
pure essence could not be extracted, 
Unquestionably, the cautious, narrow 
rules of the French theatre, with its 
sonorous declamation, could not satisfy 
the more active, robust, and vigorous 
character of the Germans. He who feels 
not within himself a share of that spirit 
which led on the Romans to their won. 
drous victories, may write indeed as 
correctly as Corne ille or Racine; but 
never will such an individual have the 
power of an enchanter, to bring before us 
men with all the real energies of life, as 
exemplified by Shakespeare in his Brutus, 
Cassius, and Coriolanus. 

‘In truth, the wild struggles for 
which we have been censured were but 
endeavours to find out a mode of com- 
position suitable for us; though, if we 
had been one individual nation, the case 
would have been widely different, and 
our progress in the arts and sciences 
would have been as regular as that of 
our neighbours. But why should our 
theatre be modelled after the French, 
seeing that we are Germans, and that 
the artificial finery of Racine’s heroes is 
so unsuitable to us? or after the modern 
English, between whose humour and 
ours there is also a wide difference? 
A character marked by straightforward 
honesty, courage, perseverance, and 
strength, rouses the hearts of the 
German people, while they know not 
what to make of the polite Greeks and 
Romans of our Gallic neighbours ; and 
with the capricious caricatures of the 
modern English school are not likely to 
be better pleased. Suffice it that the 
simplest form is always the best; but 
methinks the Germans would rather have 
life, reality, and action, than listen to 
mere sounding declamation. It is in- 
finitely more difficult to write one piece 
drawn from real life, than twenty wild 
productions framed out of the author's 
own brain ; indeed, to the facility of such 
compositions must be attributed their 
superabundant quantity. L certainly 
found it much easier to compose my 
fantastic Grisaldo, than to trace the fi ites 
of Conraddin.” 


So much for those by whom Goethe 
was preceded, or in his early efforts 
accompanied. In the year 1773, hav- 
ing already gained considerable repu- 
tation by his Werther, he came betore 
the public with his Goetz of Berlich- 
ingen; and from this period may be 
dated the first : yeneral manifestation of 
that perfervidum genium, that ardent 
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and creative spirit, which henceforth 
continued to exist and spread among 
the Germans; and under whose in- 
fluence, instead of merely indulging 
themselves in wild and irregular phan- 
tasies, they have left no class or style 
of composition unexemplified ; nor is 
there any department in which they 
cannot boast of authors highly estim- 
able and distinguished. 

The effect of his first play was elec- 
trical ; nor was this more than might 
with certainty have been predicted. 
According to the Latin adage, the 
greatest difficulty of art lies in its con- 
cealment; and, unquestionably, the 
production of a tragedy like the Goetz 
was no easy task. With infinitely more 
talent than Lessing or Gerstenberg, 
Goethe for the first time exhibited a 
dramatic work, in which not only was 
the principal personage a real and well- 
known character in German history, 
but in which, without looking to the 
right or left, the poet had chosen that 
which lay before his hero in daily 
life” for the sources of interest and 
sympathetic emotion ; proving incon- 
testably that, by the energies of a 
powerful mind, such materials could 
be rendered beyond comparison more 
valuable than those chosen by the ad- 
mirers of the French school for the 
subjects of their vague and sonorous 
declamation. The true poet exalts and 
ennobles his subject, while the mean 
imitator must have recourse to cha- 
racters and situations which, by their 
pompous attributes, may afford him a 
semblance of that dignity and power in 
which he himself is deficient. 

With his usual acuteness, and the 
keen interest he always evinced for any 
new production of genius, Mr. Henry 
Mackenzie had in 1798 read a paper 
in the Edinburgh Royal Society on the 
modern literature of Germany ; and it 
was enough for Scott to know that there 
were plays and poems worth reading, 
in order to make him a zealous mem- 
ber of a small club who agreed to 
study German under the instruction of 
Dr. Willich, a medical gentleman of 
considerable repute, who spent some 
time in Scotland. The doctor earnestly 
wished to make his pupils au fait of 
what he called the “ geheimnissvolle 
tiefe” (mysterious depth) of his native 
language, which, as he well knew, 
could only be mastered by gradual 
progress and by patient submission to 
grammatical exercises. According to 
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his own statement, Scott’s idleness 
made him the laughing-stock of his 
companions ; but it may, of course, 
be doubted whether he has given a 
just account of his own progress, for 
without labour and attention he could 
not have acquired that power of read- 
ing German which he retained in after 
life. 

Among his fellow-students, Mr. John 
Macfarlane, advocate, always received 
high commendations for his patience 
and assiduity, while Dr. Willich pre- 
dicted that Mr. Scott would never 
succeed, as he determined at once to 
come to the superstructure without 
laying a stable foundation. The truth 
was, that his ambition centred in being 
able to understand the modern pro- 
ductions which Mackenzie had recom- 
mended ; and he always spoke with 
animation and pleasure of his early 
German studies. A German book at 
Edinburgh, especially a modern one, 
was then a rare acquisition, and valued 
in proportion to its rarity. Scott, 
however, soon got into his possession 
the works, so far as they existed, of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Birger; and, 
“* having,” as he used afterwards to 
say, “‘ little else to do,” he very sedu- 
lously set to work and translated right 
through them; not troubling himself 
at the time to polish his versions, but 
content if he transferred to paper in a 
broad outline the sense of the author, 
In this manner, I believe, he went 
through not only the prose plays of 
Schiller and Goethe, but even some of 
the now-forgotten romances of Spiess, 
then an eminent manufacturer for the 
Minerva press of Germany. Among 
these I have heard him speak with 
peculiar interest of the Petermannchen, 
a production of diablerie, which his 
own genius had probably invested with 
interest which no other reader could 
have discovered in it. 

In Biirger’s Leonoraand Wild Hunts- 
man he found ballads of which the tone 
was quite according to his own heart, 
and assimilated with his early im- 
pressions and reveries at Smaylholme 
tower; and, as is well-known, a ver- 
sion of these ballads formed his first 
publication. But there is every reason 
to believe that the Goetz of Berlich- 
ingen had more influence in disposing 
his mind for the course which he after- 
wards pursued than any other produc- 
tion, either foreign or domestic, which 
fell in his way. His other translations, 
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undertaken merely to fill up leisure time 
and to acquire a knowledge of German, 
were suffered to lie neglected as mere 
exercises and waste paper; but this, 
having paramount attractions, was cor- 
rected and published with his name. 
This tragedy affords, indeed, a kind of 
type and example of that species of 
composition by which Scott afterwards 
acquired such unrivalled distinction. 
Here, at least, was a real and well- 
known historical hero of the olden time 
—a man whose character was so far 
from being fabulous, that he has left 
his own very curious autobiography — 


Geraldine. 
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and without the slightest ae from 
the realities of life, brought out in a 
manner till then unprecedented in 
modern art. We may well suppose 
that during the task of turning this 
play into English, Scott, reflecting on 
his own treasures of historical know- 
ledge, which were already ample and 
firmly fixed in his mind, may, like 
Correggio, have exclaimed, “ Anche io 
sono pittore!” and may in his reveries 
have seen starting up into life those 
characters which he afterwards so 
powerfully and with such perfect ori- 
ginality delineated. 


GERALDINE, 


My Geraldine is bright of blee 
As is the silver moon ; 

Her red ripe lip pouts daintily ; 
Her brow is clear as June. 


Her voice is soft as Zephyr’s sigh 
Among the leaves of spring ; 
The listener’s bosom heaveth high 

To hear the siren sing. 


Her breath is sweet as sweet can be; 
Her eye discourses love ; 

Her form is a true harmony, 
The dullest apt to move. 


Hier tresses shame Apollo’s lute— 
Its quivering golden wires ; 

Loves, ambushed in her dimples, shoot 
Thence arrowy desires. 


As fruit is best in whose bright rind 
A pulp of sweetness swells ; 

In her dear frame a goodly mind 
In nicest concord dwells. 


Where’er she walks, Diana moves 
Her Thracian nymphs among ; 

She smiles—the Mother of the Loves ! 
She sings—’tis Circe’s song ! 


Zeuxis from mortal forms could take 
His beauty-queen divine ; 

Not all his goddesses could make 
A single Geraldine. 
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Cerks and shopmen, as a class, form 
a very considerable proportion of the 
metropolitan population ; their number 
exceeding that of mechanics and arti- 
sans, which is estimated at 140,000. 
One-fifth of this class may be ranked 
among respectable tradesmen, such 
men as have the management of large 
trading establishments, confidential 
clerks, as well those in public offices 
as bankers’ and attorneys’ managing- 
clerks. These may, from their educa- 
tion or talent, joined to their responsi- 
bility and the nature of their stations, 
be placed, in point of respectability 
and consideration in society, among 
tradesmen in the middle class of life, 
and above those who are included 
under the general head of clerks and 
shopmen, in the common acceptation 
of the term. 

That vast body of young men and 
women who find employment in linen 
and woollen-drapers’ shops, haberdash- 
ers’, milliners’, and other retail shops, 
at salaries varying from 15/. to 100/. 
per annum, including board and lodg- 
ing, come within the class of which we 
are about to treat. The other portion 
(one-fifth), who are in places of trust, 
are probably the most moral of all the 
other classes—not excepting even those 
who follow morality as a trade; their 
whole life is spent under the imme- 
diate eye of control, where nothing but 
the strictest sobriety and regularity of 
conduct can insure a retention of their 
places, even after years of faithful ser- 
vitude. Distressing cases of loss of 
employment for slight aberrations daily 
occur: so necessary is it thought to 
make an example for every slip in this 
body from the line marked out for 
them to walk in ; or, so unforgiving is 
man, that revenge for one offence pre- 
dominates over gratitude for the ser- 
vices of half a century, although that 
offence may, in the eyes of the world, 
be venial. 

Among our merchants and trades- 
men, something less than half a cen- 
tury ago, the expected reward for 
steady and faithful conduct was a share 
in that business which a man’s industry 
had mainly contributed to make. This 
stimulus reared up a class of English 
traders, which, for probity, honour, and 
punctuality, at one time had not its 
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equal — and was justly famed as such 
— throughout the world. This incen- 
tive to industry, like that to many 
other virtues, is abolished; all wages 
for services being now paid down ina 
ready-money price. No man serves 
upon trust; hence it is that few are 
trusted. The tradesmen of the present 
day, as soon as they are in possession 
of a shop, and become masters or 
principals, as the modern term is, 
think that they should degrade them- 
selves were they to sit down to eat at 
the same table with those who assist 
them in carrying on their business; as 
was the custom, very generally, not 
many years since. It is the prevailing 
error of the age, that all the classes in 
the community are striving invidiously 
to draw broad lines of demarcation 
between each other, and to detach 
themselves entirely from the link which 
connects them with those upon whom 
they persuade themselves they may 
look down as beneath them. This 
propensity has shaken the compact, 
and dislocated the articulations in so- 
ciety. The ball-and-socket principle, 
upon which the whole formerly so fa- 
cilely moved, is destroyed; the edges 
grate, and disturb the entire nervous 
system. Society is suffering more 
from this cause than is generally 
thought of; there is a tendency in it 
to fly off, and form as many grades, 
sects, and parties, as men may possess 
property, from one farthing up to a 
million per annum. If the German 
professor, Teufelsdrockh, with his keen 
eye, would but do us the favour of 
casting it for a few minutes upon 
London society —not at the stifled 
hum of midnight, as he did upon his 
own town, but before traffic lies down 
to rest, and while the chariot-wheels of 
vanity are rolling at noon through our 
streets ;—we say, if he would but do 
this, and afterwards give us upon paper 
the impressions such a look conveyed 
to his mind, we might have a volume 
or volumes of some magnitude upon 
ham-strings ; a second, upon the car- 
riage of the head ; and a third, upon 
the angles and curvatures of the mouth ; 
and all explained and made easy to 
our understandings by the golden rule 
of three ; which may teach us, that as 
the quantity of tension in the sinew is 
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to the turn of the mouth upwards, so 
is the amount of the difference of pro- 
perty possessed between any two per- 
sons meeting or passing each other in 
London streets, &c. &c. But the most 
common-place observer in this bee- 
hive, or wasp-nest, as our philosopher 
would call it, may, every hour of his 
existence, find an infinitude of amuse- 
ment by peering out of his cell upon 
the supercilious airs of those whose 
thighs are loaded with honey ; and the 
disputes regarding supremacy and pre- 
cedency, all of which, both in matters 
of authority and intellectuality, it is 
previously understood shall be settled 
in favour of those who have most of 
it, whether collected by themselves or 
otherwise. 

The employer now thinks, that if he 
pays those in his employ sufficient to 
feed, clothe, and lodge them, there 
needs no contingent stimuli to industry 
and fidelity. Abstractedly considered, 
it may be asked, Who can complain 
of this? Weighed and tested in the 
scales of Astrea, she may approve of 
it as a dry principle of justice; al- 
though, in many cases, moral is sacri- 
ficed to legal right. It has driven 
genuine confidence out of the London 
market of trade. Men do not, in cast- 
ing up their book of self-satisfaction, 
and in arranging the affairs of the con- 
science, erect any standard of justice 
by at once (as they were wont to do) 
appealing to their own innate feelings 
of generosity. Confidents in trade, 
and those who have gone through a 
long life, becoming grey in one service, 
receive their stipends, and are told to 
be thankful that they are allowed to 
eat, and are occasionally commiserated 
with the epithet of “ Poor old fellow!” 
and at last, as the high-mettled racer 
is sent to the knacker, they are con- 
signed to the workhouse, there to finish 
(or be finished), as regards their mortal 
career, as speedily as possible. We, 
who are not very old, remember 
the time when, throughout London, 
nothing could be considered so much 
a stain upon a mercantile firm, or a 
greater reproach upon the establish- 
ment, than suffering a faithful auxiliary 
in trade to want in his old age, after 
his sinews and bones had been worn 
out in their service. At the present 
moment, within our own individual 
circle of inquiry, we can adduce a daily 
instance of an opposite mode of pro- 
cedure among wealthy men, as regards 
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their treatment of decayed clerks and 
assistants. This change has operated 
upon society most powerfully; it has 
induced men to shift from place to 
place, in the hope of getting better paid 
for their services at the time being: 
and as they do obtain more wages 
than their predecessors did, and as 
frequent change of place is considered 
no bar now to character, nearly the 
whole of the London shopmen are 
alternately in and out of employment. 
The effect of this modern custom upon 
the rising generation, and all genera- 
tions to come, so long as the evil exists, 
we need not describe to any who are 
acquainted with the nature of society 
in the metropolis, and with the multi- 
farious ways and multiform shapes in 
which vice is presented to the view of 
half-experienced boys; which _half- 
experience engenders conceit and con- 
fidence, rendering the want of the 
whole more apparent and dangerous 
than if they were as unsophisticated 
as the mountain-peasant. Motions 
have been made in the house of par- 
liament for committees, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the cause of im- 
morality and drunkenness. If any be- 
nefit in this way is to be rendered to the 
community, the evils must all be traced 
to their source, and made known to 
those classes of society who from sta- 
tion can control the causes. Acts of 
parliament, mulcts, fines, and penal- 
ties, will be worse than useless — they 
will be mischievous. There is still 
virtue enough remaining among us to 
correct all flagrant public moral evils ; 
but that which is every one’s business 
is nobody’s. A committee, therefore, 
may very usefully employ their time 
in laying the source of immorality be- 
fore the public, which will give the 
impetus and direct the energies of the 
respectable classes to the object so de- 
sirable of attainment, namely, the im- 
provement of the demoralised classes ; 
among which, if all questions be taken 
into consideration, none stands so pre- 
eminent as the one now before us, which, 
in the course of these remarks, we in- 
tend toestablish. It is futile and puerile 
to waste our time in talking of gin- 
shops and Sunday-preventive bills ; the 
seeds of evil lie buried in the mass of 
the people: edicts and ordonuances 
will no more root them out, than an 
act of parliament will clear a farmer's 
corn-field of thistles or carlock. 

Those who occupy the ground and 
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are upon the spot must weed it. So- 
ciety must be shewn the way to rege- 
nerate itself; the moral good must be 
brought to bear upon the bad; si- 
lently, not blusteringly and _boister- 
ously, or with threats, coming out with 
swords and staves as against a thief: 
nor will the voice of reason, as expe- 
rience teaches us, avail much against 
habitual and confirmed immorality. 
If it be asked, then, What is to be 
done? we answer, investigate, and probe 
the question to the bottom; never rest 
till you find out the causes which have 
led the people on from bad to worse ; 
then instruct the teachable and moral 
classes in the nature of these causes, 
and, by appealing to their good sense, 
persuade them to become auxiliaries 
in placing British society in a healthy 
and natural state of reciprocal, general 
interest. To which end, it were de- 
voutly to be wished, all who can use a 
pen would direct their energies, rather 
than in vain denunciations against par- 
ticular classes, and in attributing the 
whole blame of demoralisation to those 
who are, under the ban of circum- 
stances, connected with ignorance. 

If the goddess of truth, as repre- 
sented in an admirable painting in the 
Pantheon, were really discovered, she 
would declare all the classes equally 
in error as regards the immorality of 
the age. All classes are waging war 
with each other, and engaged in puffing 
off the merits of their own; while ve- 
nal writers are ready for hire to laud 
any sect or party, however pernicious 
to the common weal. 

Under the old system of servitude, 
if there were comparatively few prizes, 
it brought many to enter for the race ; 
the course then to be run was one of 
virtue, as well as talent: salaries were 
lower, but then each strove to acquire 
a good name, so “dear in man or 
woman.” 

Cheating and trickery, in common 
parlance modified by the word shrewd- 
ness, is now the only marketable ta- 
lent: long and faithful servitude is 
now better rewarded by the nobility in 
the persons of their menials, than in- 
dustry and fidelity is among traders. 
Nor are instances wanting, in which 
mercantile men: often leave their own 
menial servants more substantial proofs 
of their affection than they do those 
who have mainly contributed to make 
them wealthy, and were the cause of 
their possessing property to bequeath. 
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Philosophy cannot penetrate or fathom 
the motive in these cases, unless it be, 
that the almost universal sinister ways 
by which money is acquired in these 
times may occasion a man, who has 
accumulated a fortune in trade, to hold 
a bad opinion of all who have worked 
in the same field with him. His right, 
however, to dispose of his possessions, 
however obtained, is inherent and in- 
separable from property. But it does 
not follow, that, because we admit the 
right, we must in all cases approve 
the exercise of it. 

The mode of receiving apprentices, 
too, has undergone a change for the 
worse. When apprentices were se- 
lected from society by the free choice 
of masters, and passed through all the 
gradations of business, from the lowest 
station upwards; habit, gratitude, and 
interest, all conspired to make steady, 
faithful, and industrious men. Pyre- 
miums are now given in many cases 
with youths, to induce the master to 
relax his surveillance over them, and 
wink at their running precociously into 
society. We never now see an ap- 
prentice following (as in former times) 
his master and mistress to church, with 
the Bible and Prayer-book under his 
arm: it appears as if mankind had 
conspired to strike out the period of 
adolescence in the existence of human 
beings, and that their minority should 
terminate at fourteen years of age, 
leaving nothing to be done for them 
after they come out of the hands of 
the schoolmaster. Yet parents are 
weak enough to ask what it is that 
has produced such a change in the 
middle classes! 

The object of education has also 
been mistaken in this walk of life: the 
training of youth, too, has altogether 
been founded in error. The mania for 
education has jumbled all the classes 
in one imaginary but false notion of 
equality. Nothing is talked of but 
education: some have over-done it, 
many have altogether mistaken the 
road, but more have been taught the 
wrong matter. The first carry gold 
about with them, and are every minute 
in want of ready change; the others, 
in their attempts to arrive at the temple 
of Minerva by new roads, have lost 
sight of the path which leads to sub- 
stantial and practical knowledge: these 
are the flippants and pragmatics who 
infest all the highways of society, 
being, in the end, distinguished only 
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for coxcombry, folly, and debauchery. 
Three-fifths of the metropolitan shop- 
men and clerks are formed of this 
compound ; and it is remarkable, that 
although their origin, as a body, is the 
most diverse of any class, and, of 
course, their education of various 
kinds, yet they all settle down to one 
set of ideas and habits. Whether this 
is in part effected by the nature of their 
employment, which is that of trifling 
talk over the counter, and the non- 
intellectual nature of their avocation 
generally, we will not take upon our- 
selves to affirm; but we do know, 
mentally considered, that in Britain 
the sun shines not upon a poorer set 
of mortals, or upon any that work 
more mischiefs in society: which we 
shall proceed to shew. 

It would be gratifying to us if one 
of their body took up this general cen- 
sure, and entered upon their defence, 
proving that all were not barren; but 
the exceptions are so few among them 
of those who possess intellectual exer- 
tion, that we are without a hope. They 
have all, we may reasonably suppose, 
received some kind of education; many 
have been sent into the world with the 
rudiments of Latin, while not a few 
have a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage; and then, when they come into 
employment, are brought immediately 
in contact with general society. Still, 
as a body, they possess a vacuity of 
mind unparalleled when these advan- 
tazes are taken into account. 

May this not arise from the foolish 
custom among retail tradesmen, of 
making a display of a corps of smart 
young men in their shops, and the in- 
ducements thus held out to a boy who 
expects to walk such a path in life, 
in limine, to bestow more thoughts 
upon his person than his mind, which 
is the sure road to ignorance, and from 
thence to vice? And again, may it 
not induce the naturally vain and light 
of mind to prefer such a course, and 
thus create a specific class of noodles? 
Although assured of the truth of every 
line we are writing, we should not 
occupy so much space were we not 
anxious to rouse so large a body to 
self-examination, and induce them to 
make some efforts to redeem them- 
selves from the slavery of ignorance. 

If there be any use in ove man 
making known his opinions and the 
result of his experience to others, we 
consider this class demands public at- 
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tention above all others—we mean, of 
London society : they are a very nume- 
rous body, are very variously connected, 
occasion more distress of mind by their 
conduct to parents than any other body, 
and stand in a position in society which 
for a time enables them to effect much 
moral mischief. The custom of the 
day allows them to dress after the 
manner of gentlemen, while their con- 
ceit carries their ideas far above their 
station, and is the cause of a larger 
number of individuals in this class 
falling out of their position every year 
than from any other. It may be said, 
that one-fifth annually are driven out 
of the class by bad conduct, the repe- 
tition of which disqualifies them for a 
situation, while others rise up to fill 
their places; added to which, a change 
of faces in shops appears to be con- 
sidered an advantage in the present 
day. When we reflect that this por- 
tion of one-fifth have no trade upon 
which, when they are cast upon so- 
ciety in a state of idleness, they can 
fall back, and obtain a livelihood, it is 
natural to ask what becomes of them. 
We know, at the smallest calculation, 
that there are 60,000 individuals in 
London who do not shew any exterior 
signs of poverty, but rise of a morning 
without knowing where to obtain a 
meal for the day. It is beyond a 
doubt, that none of the lower orders 
put on a fashionable-cut coat, and af- 
fect airs of grace; and the mechanic 
weighs too well his own worth, and 
supports his place. It is his interest 
to be, and seem to be, what he really 
is—a working man: his usefulness is 
his pride, and gives him an independ- 
ence which would make him a loser 
were he to change it for any thing artifi- 
cial. All the classes above the mechanic 
no doubt do, in a small degree, through 
individual improvidence and miscon- 
duct, contribute to add to the one 
which subsists, as it is said, nobody 
knows how — by casualty ; sometimes 
assisted by the voluntary contributions 
of their friends, but more frequently 
by forced funds from the public, varied 
in ten thousand ways of exaction. If 
it be now asked from whence the bulk 
of this body of men come, I answer, 
from the class of shopmen and clerks. 
If we suppose the surplusage of this 
body compelled to remove from Lon- 
don, they will carry more than half 
the vices of it with them, and nearly 
the whole of our street bonarobas ; 
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leaving only the coarser and open 
vicious habits of the labourer and cos- 
termonger, who support the spirit- 
bazaars, for the moral legislator to 
compete with. That one-half of the 
world knows not how the other half 
lives, is a common and just observa- 
tion: it is not, however, necessary that 
it should be known: for all useful 
purposes it will be sufficient if we can 
ascertain and separate the number that 
live by regular, from those who subsist 
by irregular means. In reference to 
this class, not one moiety are in con- 
stant employment; upon an average 
throughout the year, there are from 
5000 to 6000 linen-drapers’ shopmen 
loose upon the town, and not many 
years since they were calculated, by 
those who possessed the best means 
of information, to amount to 8000. 
Youth, ignorance, and vanity, combine 
to make these men lovers of pleasure 
to excess; and such are always lovers 
of themselves in the same degree. 
A nation of would-be or imaginary phi- 
losophers will be more moral, and in 
a better state of security, than a coun- 
try peopled by sensualists and fops. 
Notwithstanding the conduct of many 
intellectual individuals is far from 
being virtuous, yet, dividing society 
as nearly as we can into two classes, it 
will always be apparent that the best- 
informed approximate the nearest to 
moral perfection. But we must descend 
a little more into minutie regarding 
the class we have in hand. 

In describing this class generally as 
immoral, superficial observers will say 
that they cannot be so, from the very 
nature of their employment, and their 
confinement to late hours of business. 
Heretofore these were restraining causes, 
their character depending upon steadi- 
ness of conduct and length of service ; 
but, in the present day, these are qua- 
lities of minor importance, provided 
the party is a good salesman, in their 
own phraseology —one who never suf- 
fers a lady, when she once enters the 
shop to buy a yard of riband, to depart 
until she has made a five-pound parcel. 
Those who possess this harlequin kind 
of property of turning goods into money, 
are, as a matter of course, sought after 
by all the trade, and spoken of as 
geniuses in their way: they may be 
compared to jugglers, who perform 
their tricks of legerdemain through the 
agency of confederacy. When one of 
these famed hands is engaged at a 
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shop, the whole corps de ballet of the 
establishment is called up for private 
rehearsals, which sometimes last dur- 
ing the whole night; at which all the 
juniors are taught how to play their 
part— shift and exchange pieces of 
goods; to remove one away that has 
been offered at a low price, and bring 
it back as a different piece at another 
charge ;— how to detain and amuse 
customers, cheat, and make solemn 
asseverations to matter which is un- 
true: in short, to learn by rote a 
manual of trade that must leave the 
initiated stripped of every vestige of 
principle, as bare as deciduous trees at 
the winter solstice. Some masters, 
whose shops I could name, take this 
duty upon themselves; placing their 
men behind the counter, and then 
themselves affecting to come in as 
troublesome customers, and difficult to 
please, &c. &c. Where there are many 
hands, an account is kept of the amount 
of sales daily made by each; the as- 
sistants being paid wages in propor- 
tion tv the aggregate amount of sales 
against their names, when cast up at 
stated periods. 

In the nocturnal lectures which we 
have spoken of, it may be imagined 
that there is little said of honour, ho- 
nesty, or moral principle of any kind ; 
the master, therefore, is aware he can 
place but little reliance upon the no- 
tions the employed may imbibe of the 
rights of meum and tuum. Arrange- 
ments are made to meet this evil, which 
arises out of the system: no money is 
allowed to be received by the shop- 
men; they make their bill, and hand 
it over to a person appointed for the 
receipt of cash. Notwithstanding this 
and every other imaginable caution is 
adopted, so vitiating is the school for 
young men which we have attempted to 
describe, that, confining ourselves to the 
last thirty years, we will undertake to 
prove, as far as the available tables of 
the return of crime will enable us to 
do so, that, for every mechanic found 
guilty of felony, there have been up- 
wards of twenty out of this class, and 
ten from the drapers alone. There is 
one house, which we need not name, 
that for a very long period never al- 
lowed an Old Bailey session to pass 
without bringing up two or three for 
trial; six or seven of whom have ac- 
tually suffered death. At length it 
was noticed from the bench. One, a 
Scotchman, who was transported for 
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fourteen years, in 1829, by the same 
firm, we examined as to the system 
which brought so many into crime. 
He told us, that the system of trade 
was such, that it broke down the prin- 
ciples of all who entered the house ; 
and he believed, at that moment, there 
was not one in it who was not in the 
habit of robbing the principals of their 
property. Subsequent events have 
proved the truth of this statement. 

A great evil arises out of the prac- 
tice of shopkeepers taking almost any 
smart young man upon trial, regardless 
of general character, in the hopes of 
selecting in the end a combination of 
talent and personal appearance ; con- 
ceiving, as all of them do, that where 
the most handsome young men are, to 
that place will the females be attraeted. 
Shopmen are now hired upon the prin- 
ciple of the mechanic ; no warning 
being required, they may be paid up 
to any hour and discharged forthwith. 
In the corivalry of trade it is sup- 
posed, that upon the tact of the assist- 
ants depends the success of the master 
in competing with his neighbours ; 
hence it is they are ever changing, in 
the hopes of being better served. The 
evils of this practice are, ist, the num- 
ber which obtain temporary employ- 
ment induces an injurious rush of 
youth into the market; 2dly, as not 
more than one-half at any time can 
meet with employment, a vast body of 
young persons are thrown loose upon 
the town, at the most unfavourable 
age, to become masters of their own 
time and actions. Lastly, nothing can 
be more detrimental to society than 
the existence in it of a half-educated, 
half-boy-and-man class, who are con- 
strained to pick up a living in a chance 
manner. 

Since Lord Byron has told the world 
that the mark of gentility and aristo- 
cracy is to be found in the hand, too 
many seek to preserve that member by 
serving ribands behind a counter, rather 
than use the saw and plane. The mis- 
chief these young men produce, besides 
effecting their own ruin, among that 
class of females with whom they come 
immediately in contact (milliners’ girls 
and shopwomen), is incalculable. 

In order to form something like a 
correct estimate, and convince our- 
selves of the real facts upon this sub- 
ject, we have only to take a view of 
the number of places of rendezvous 
open for the accommodation of these 
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young men in and about the metro- 
polis. If we were to attend “ sing- 
songs,” that is, free-and-easy clubs, in 
every quarter of the town, public par- 
lours, and card-clubs held at the same 
houses, we should find a large majority 
of this class in every place: the con- 
certs held at public-houses licensed for 
musical parties are nearly wholly sup- 
ported by them. It may not be gene- 
rally known, that these performances 
are very common in and about London, 
especially in the suburbs, where they 
are held three times a-week upon al- 
ternate nights, commencing at eight, 
and terminating at half-past eleven ox 
twelve o'clock ; the price of admission 
being from twopence to fourpence 
each. It is, however, but just to ac- 
knowledge, that this is the most ra- 
tional and harmless amusement with 
which idle persons in this metropolis 
are furnished. It has escaped the wis- 
dom of our legislators, that the idlers 
in society ever seek with avidity cheap 
places of entertainment, to spare them- 
selves the trouble of thinking and ap- 
plying their leisure time to an im- 
provement of the understanding. The 
authorities have been very tardy in 
recognising the policy of giving en- 
couragement to economical amuse- 
ments for all classes; for, if not al- 
lowed innocent enjoyments of a public 
nature, they will have 1ecourse to others, 
which, although of a more private cha- 
racter, yet are pernicious and vitiating 
to an extent unknown to those who 
are over-officious in suppressing that 
which is open, and, as the sailor would 
say, above-board. Proofs of this, for 
the satisfaction of legislators, may be 
adduced ad infinitum by those who are 
well acquainted with the arcana of this 
town. One practice prevails to a 
frightful extent in the class now under 
consideration, productive of infinite 
pernicious results. Men (miscreants!) 
who are in the occupation of private 
houses issue cards of invitation, through 
the agency of young men with whom 
they have a previous understanding. 
These cards seem, upon the face of 
them, to be such as are issued by pri- 
vate persons when they invite their 
friends. No money passes between 
the proprietor of the house and the 
visitors ; some three or four of the 
party are appointed to circulate the 
tickets and receive the money: of 
course, the whole is paid over privately 
tu the person who belongs to the house, 
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and provides music, &. &e. Cards 
of this description have been shewn to 
us, which we might have purchased 
from 3d. up to 3s. 6d. each; and, from 
the knowledge which we have subse- 
quently obtained, we are bound to notice 
these houses as the most destructive to 
virtue of any places yet known; not 
even excepting the commonest bro- 
thels, which, indeed, none but the 
most depraved and abandoned will 
enter. At the houses, however, where 
these dances are held, under the cover 
of a harmless, and, to all females, a 
favourite amusement, an inducement 
is held out to giddy and thoughtless, 
but perhaps at the same time, in the 
general acceptation of the term, vir- 
tuous girls, to join in one of these par- 
ties, which rarely ends otherwise than 
in their ruin. 

Some of the wretches who obtain a 
living by lending themselves and their 
houses to this work of destruction, un- 
blushingly wait upon young men of 
known means, and who are conspi- 
cuous for gallantry and their love of 
intrigue, proposing to introduce them 
upon certain terms of remuneration for 
the basest of purposes. Instances have 
come to our knowledge of young men 
just embarked in business, having three 
or four offers from as many different 
quarters of the town in one week, to 
effect meetings to their tastes upon 
payment of a sum of money named. 

When the evening is not spent by 
unemployed shopmen at these or si- 
milar places, public-houses are resorted 
to, where whole nights are consumed 
in card or bagatelle playing; a private 
room is appropriated to their use, and 
not unfrequently the days are spent in 
the same manner. There are many 
houses in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
Street and Regent Street, of apparent 
respectability, where these practices are 
carried on to a great extent; and to 
several of which, through the introduc- 
tion of a party known at the house, we 
have been admitted. Here we have 
seen two whist-tables going on at noon- 
day, the players having commenced 
at them the preceding night. The 
room contained from twenty to thirty 
persons, all drapers ; and this we under- 
stood was a common practice. In two 
instances we saw the masters of respect- 
able shops—one residing in Oxford 
Street, and the other in Regent Street 
—at play with shopmen who had re- 
cently left their situations, and reserted 
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thither to spend the money they had 
received for wages. 

Describing any class of society, a 
writer must be understood as treating 
the question generally. In every class 
there are exceptions, as regards cha- 
racter and deviations from common 
practices ; so, in this particular body, 
there are thousands in various trades, 
although clerks or shopmen, who are 
not distinguished by any striking marks 
of character, propensities, or habits, 
more or less vicious than other men 
of the common herd ; excepting only 
those induced by the peculiar nature 
of their calling or trade, and which 
may in nowise militate against their 
honesty or morality. Of those who 
jog quietly on through the high road 
of life, and retain for a term of years 
one position, striving only to maintain 
their castes, a writer can have but little 
to say, more than that they deserve any 
reward for their straightforward honest 
conduct Fortune may bestow upon 
them. 

In the prudence of some men, all 
desires for change of situation or efforts 
for advancement in life are paralysed ; 
contented to remain in the walk in 
which they are placed ; happy if they 
can save themselves from a retrograde 
movement; and when they die leave a 
good name behind them; in these 
objects are merged all their hopes 
and fears. Such men are peculiarly 
adapted to serve a master well; and 
happy is society in having a fair 
proportion of such members to fill 
up the number of those who are 
destined to be useful according to 
their station. We would not, therefore, 
be understood as mixing up all shop- 
men in one general censure —con- 
founding the good with the bad; yet 
knowing the character of the majority 
of them, as we think we do, we would 
say every thing we can to induce them to 
place themselves in a more respectable 
point of view in society. The value 
of a good assistant is too well known, 
and, to some extent, is found by many 
not to be so very scarce as some would 
imagine; it therefore needs no argu- 
ment of ours to prove that such men 
do exist. The lives and characters of 
steady plodding men are much the 
same in every grade, as regards mo- 
rality, and are understood by all per- 
sons, however circumscribed their ex- 
perience may be. The tendency, how- 
ever, of members in every class to 
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start off, and diverge from the position 
in which they are placed, is not ob- 
served by all; it is, therefore, only by 
* following the erratics through their 
concentric courses that we can trace 
out the manifold ways and vices of 
man. For this reason it is we have felt 
it a duty to bestow as much time as 
possible upon the vices of the town 
and its inhabitants. Flattery, like a 
poisoned arrow, is directed to the ima- 
gination of men, praising their exalted 
nature in almost every work upon this 
subject issued from the press. The 
oblique gilded pill is greedily swal- 
lowed by the public, making those 
whom reason would pronounce fools 
to walk between heaven and earth, 
with a conceit and carriage of the ham- 
strings as if they were gods. Man 
boasts of his reason, but here this noble 
faculty is wonderfully eclipsed. Did 
men in general entertain a worse opi- 
nion of themselves, flattery would be 
disarmed, and sincerity of public senti- 
ment meet with encouragement. The 
virulence and acrimony with which 
mankind assail those who would shew 
humanity in its true colours, is a proof 
of its weakness. Diogenes says, “ Flat- 
terers are of wild beasts, detractors ; 
and of tame beasts, flatterers bite worst. 
Smooth language is a sugared halter. 
Flattery is like an empty tomb, on 
which friendship is inscribed.” 
“« Beware, for wicked man must still be 
watch’d, 
Lest secret mischief in his heart be 
hatch’d ; 
Man’s double tongue can flatter or can 
howl, 
When prompted by a black corrupted 
soul,” 


That which is good and estimable 
in man is universally known, is brought 
out into open daylight, exposed to the 
view of all, and their unqualified ap- 
plause required: their vices, on the 
contrary, they seek to hide. In any 
attempt, therefore, to correctly esti- 
mate the moral character of man, it is 
of the first importance that the black 
side of his character should be tho- 
roughly known. The reverse of the 
picture is but too much before the 
public. The historian is misled by 
contemporary writers, in every age, as 
to the actual motives and actions of 
men in bygone times. This is a vain 
and foolish weakness, which we should 
now shake off, and have the courage 
to describe times and men as they are, 
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not as we would have them to be. 
Shakespeare’s aphorism may be re- 
versed, and written thus: “ Men’s 
virtuous manners live in brass, their 
vices we write in water.” We would 
not have man falsified, or his bad pro- 
pensities exaggerated; nor would we 
wish to become a showman, who 
magnifies all the objects he has to ex- 
hibit to the public. From the charge 
of flattery we may hope to escape. 
Truth tested by experience is our guide. 
We write not from books or hearsay, 
therefore may fail in entertaining some 
of our readers; but our object is to 
record faithfully the view one man has 
taken of society: let others follow the 
example, and we may soon have a 
more perfect account of it. 

It must be borne in mind, that so- 
ciety carries an artificial face, and that 
it is not what it appears superficially. 
Every man, more or less, possesses a 
certain degree of knowledge of those 
that belong to his own grade; and 
easily persuades himself that he is well 
acquainted with human nature, as seen 
in all the other walks of life. The 
unlettered man and the provincial 
burgher do not more frequently fall 
into this error than the philosopher 
and the legislator. We may speak of 
this universal conceit as Dr. Young did 
of our carelessness regarding death : 


** Of man’s miraculous mistakes this 
bears the palm.” 


He who would approximate to a know- 
ledge of his species in a civilised or 
uncivilised state, must bring to the 
task a mind free from the prejudices 
of schools, books, clans, or sects; he 
must possess patience of investigation 
without having any latent favourite 
theories of the mind to establish, and 
he must defer framing any opinion 
until he has had extensive experience 
in the school of real life ; he must pos- 
sess a sound body in a sound mind ; 
his eye should never be diverted from 
his object; truth must be his polar 
star; and courage, to give the oracle 
utterance, must be his companion ; his 
course must be steady, and not as Lord 
Byron, comet-like, take an eccentric 
course through the world, or skim only 
on the margin of the horizon ; neither 
must he, wedge-like, drive himself, or 
be driven through society, pressing and 
galling the sides of those with whom 
he comes in contact, and then sit down 
to paint their portrait. All the asperi- 
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ties of his nature should be worn off 
by long friction and collision with his 
fellow-men, until he be, like a ball, 
perfectly round, easy to be set in mo- 
tion, and free to move in every direc- 
tion, without standing in the way, or 
annoying those whom he may mect in 
his path. Finally ; he should contem- 
plate his subject analytically and syn- 
thetically — view it in detail, and as a 
whole. ‘ For not this man and that 
man, but all men, make up mankind.” 

There is a most preposterous outcry 
in one class against the vice and de- 
moralisation of another. Unquestion- 
ably the bad qualities preponderate in 
us; and did not the construction of 
society in what is called our refine- 
ment point out the policy of amending 
some of our faults and masking others, 
we should present but a sorry spectacle 
even to each other. Let not the novice 
be deceived, and, under the guidance 
of a pseudo-moralist, be led to expect 
to meet with vice only clothed in rags. 
The poor bear all the burden, both of 
want and opprobrium: they are the 
scape-goats of all the other classes. 
While expatiating on the vices of the 
poor, men contrive to turn the mirror 
from themselves, and find a vent for 
their spleen by assailing those who are 
unable to defend themselves. 

To sum up the character of shop- 
men, &c. Unlike the poorer classes, 
they have a motive to keep up appear- 
ances; but, Janus-like, they carry two 
faces — one for public, and the other 
for private uses. Wherever we have 
met them ungartered and at ease, we 
have seen them as demoralised as any 
of the lower classes ; perhaps more 
prone to lewdness than drunkenness, 
but sufficiently to both. We may say, 
in the language of Rowe, 


“A skipping, dancing, worthless set ye 
are, 

Fit only for yourselves ; ye herd together ; 

And when the sparkling glass goes round, 
ye talk 

Of beauties which ye never saw, and speak 

Of raptures that ye never felt.” 


We have observed throughout society, 
that the intellectual improvement of 
all classes has been preceded by a 
period of greater or less duration of 
inebriate habits. It would seem to be 
with bodies of men as it was wont to 
be some few years since with youths 
rising up to maturity —the first proofs 
of manhood were held to be a. capa- 
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bility of drinking an entire bottle of 
wine without falling under the table. 
When they could accomplish this, 
they were considered full-grown men. 
Human happiness consists in action ; 
excitement is the only real pleasure 
short of reason a man can know: the 
ignorant drudges in society, after la- 
bour, ever fly to drinking to rouse their 
energies. Shopmen, considered as hu- 
man beings, heretofore enjoyed but a 
sort of passive animal existence, pur- 
suing an uudeviating course of sub- 
missive acquiescence to their masters’ 
will. They have, however, in a man- 
ner revolted against domestic restraint, 
holding themselves not as they were 
wont to do, amenable to their employ- 
ers for their moral conduct after the 
hours of business as well as in it, but 
come out when unkennelled to act a 
part of their own. Like all that have 
preceded them, in first efforts towards 
emancipation from control, the con- 
duct of shopmen has been marked 
with erroneous views of self-manage- 
ment. Their course is one of error; 
the absence of good sense, want of 
judgment, and the more powerful ef- 
fects of example among themselves, 
militate against their keeping up in 
the race of improvement with other 
men. 

After what has been said of retail- 
shopmen, it is but fair to state the dis- 
advantages under which they labour, 
and the grievances of which they may 
reasonably complain. Every house- 
holder or head of a family, a few years 
anterior to the enlightened days of 
1834, felt himself, by the laws of pro- 
scription, responsible for the entire 
moral conduct of his household; and 
none would be taken as assistants but 
those who consented to sleep upon the 
premises and conform to the family 
rules: one of which, with most regu- 
lar families, was morning and evening 
prayers. No one thought himself or 
his property safe with a man upon the 
premises whose actions and conduct 
were not known throughout the whole 
twenty-four hours each day. Now, in 
every case wherein the nature of the 
business will admit of the practice 
(and sacrifices are made to further the 
arrangements), masters of families pre- 
fer, in all trades, out-door shopmen, 
servants, and apprentices ; being only 
desirous of relieving themselves, to the 
greatest extent possible, from all re- 
sponsibility of moral guardianship. 
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Tradesmen are ready enough to avail 
themselves, as far as their interests are 
concerned, of the assistance of men, 
boys, and girls, butare unwilling tospare 
one half-hour in the day from money- 
making or following pleasure to inform 
or morally protect the youthful classes, 
from whom they are constrained to 
draw their assistants. The tradesman’s 
wife, too, who has never been brought 
up to household duties, must not be 
annoyed in her piano practice and 
poonah daubing: she must not be fa- 
tigued with the concerns of a large 
family. “It is therefore best that all 
the people should be boarded out ; 
my wife says she knows it will be a 
saving: besides, she is so delicate that 
she is not equal to the competing with 
and providing for a large family.” 
Thus are excuses made for a neglected 
duty which our ancestors considered 
paramount, and prided themselves in 
the performance of above all others ; 
viz. a good regulation of the household, 
and exercising a moral surveillance 
over all within the range of their con- 
trol. When the fractions of society 
did their duty, the whole felt a bene- 
ficial moral effect ; but when those 
relax who are, from their position in 
society, peculiarly and imperiously 
called upon to be active, the integer 
will naturally become corrupted and 
disorganised. All the junior members 
of society are now nightly turned loose, 
to revel where “riot cries aloud, and 
staggers aud swaggers in his rank den 
of shame.” Old and young, male and 
female, are seen associating with vice, 
through all the multiform and multi- 
tudinous receptacles with which this 
Babylon is infested. The master’s 
non-responsibility for the moral edu- 
cation of his apprentices and young 
men, has operated more than any other 
cause to bring about the demoralising 
nocturnal habits of the young men in 
London of the present age. The only 
person who can effectually control the 
headstrong violence or passions of 
youth and inexperience, is the one 
upon whom he depends for character, 
fame, and bread. Parents they gene- 
rally disregard, relying upon natural 
affection for forgiveness whenever they 
think proper to return to virtue. The 
master, however, if his business be 
performed, cares not now how the lei- 
sure hours of any of his household 
are passed. Until this system be 
reformed, vice must progress. 
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Another disadvantage shopmen la- 
bour under is, that knowledge of a 
general kind is no where estimated 
among their employers; a showy ex- 
terior, with a knowledge of the tricks 
of trade and the art of gulling, are all 
the qualifications sought in a retail 
shopman. Those, therefore, who are 
vain of their persons, and dress the 
smartest, are most like to succeed; 
and it need not be told the world, that 
the more vanity a man possesses gene- 
rally, with less sense he is endowed. 
This, then, is one cause for the number 
of empty heads found among this 
class. Besides, the common run of 
every day’s colloquial business which 
occurs in retail shops, is of such a 
nature as none but those of weak in- 
tellect could endure for a week, much 
less undergo for a term of years : more- 
over, we must suppose that those who 
enter young, and have any talent, that 
their mental qualities must, in such an 
employment, become stultified, and 
their habits so far effeminated as to 
rank them among the epicenes. We 
have in these men a highly valuable 
practicable example in education, of the 
estimation in which we ought to hold 
a proper developement of the physical 
powers. We see under the factory 
system how wretchedly weak, poor, 
and depressed the mental powers be- 
come, when the deterioration of the 
animal qualities is effected by exces- 
sive labour and want of air. This 
class, however, can scarcely be said to 
receive any education; but in the in- 
stance before us of linen-drapers’ shop- 
men, we behold young men, who have 
been educated to a degree at least of 
mediocrity, if not above it, daily re- 
ceding as an intellectual class through 
habits of frivolity and comparative phy- 
sical indolence. The adjunct to a bold, 
open, manliness of character, is good 
moral sense; genius is found some- 
times in company with a weak frame 
of the body: but these instances are 
generally the result of constitutional 
conformation, and are not rules, but 
form exceptions to them. 

As there cannot very well be any 
happiness without the possession of 
money, or its equivalent—the means 
of subsistence, men have fallen into 
the error of supposing that all happi- 
ness is comprised in possessing it: a 
fact which would make a very apposite 
heading to the intended report of the 
parliamentary committee which is to 
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be formed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the cause of the people’s demoral- 
jsation. London society presents to 
our view two vortices, having bipartite 
peripheries, the one merging into the 
other, their centres leading to the ac- 
cumulation of money and the pursuit 
of pleasure; with here and there a 
self-devoted philosopher, or, as it may 
be, a fanatic, hovering about the margin 
of the whirlpools, endeavouring to dis- 
suade the multitude from suffering 
themselves to be carried round so ra- 
pidly, and forewarning them that they 
will shortly sink to rise no more upon 
that surface. The love of money has 
introduced late hours of business, highly 
injurious to morals, which cannot be 
too severely censured; it has thrown 
the domestic evening of all the working 
classes into midnight. The cupidity 
of shopkeepers prompts them to ex- 
pose their wares until midnight, con- 
fining their assistants for a number of 
hours far exceeding that which is either 
reasonable or necessary, if uniformity 
of action were established among them, 
excepting only those trades which sup- 
ply eatables, drinkables, medicine, &c. 
The keeping any shop open after eight 
o’clock in the evening is no benefit to 
the public, nor does it pay any pro- 
prietor for the expenses incurred ; yet 
each, in the hope of doing more busi- 
ness than his neighbour, continues the 
practice. It is desirable that some un- 
derstanding among tradesmen should 
take place, to enforce one general rule 
of shutting up public shops throughout 
the metropolis. Many shopmen, after 
shutters are up, remain until one or 
two o’clock, putting the stock in order 
for the ensuing day. ll irregular ha- 
bits and unreasonable demands on the 
part of masters beget corresponding 
evils on the part of the servants. Early 
to bed leads to early rising. The 
habits acquired in early life of sitting 
up late is seldom, if ever, overcome ; 
when, therefore, those shopmen who 
usually sleep at their masters’ houses 
are at large, and out of place (which, 
upon a general average, they are for at 
least a quarter of the year), their habit 
remains the same; and they resort to 
late houses of entertainment, which 
never fail to destroy their health and 
deteriorate their morals. 

The number of young females who 
are employed as shopwomen also de- 
mand that the practice of late hours 
should be abolished by legislative 
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enactment. In this country, the daugh- 
ters of decayed persons, and girls who 
are friendless, are, in very numerous in- 
stances, shamefully and cruelly treated. 
If a commission were issued to inquire 
into the condition and treatment of 
young girls in this metropolis who are 
apprentices to milliners, dressmakers, 
and other sedentary trades, we will 
venture to predict, that the publication 
of the report would occasion as much 
feeling of excitement in the public 
mind as the question of factory-child- 
ren has produced. In Paris, this class 
of unfortunates is peculiarly under the 
protection of the laws; but in London, 
if a girl has the misfortune to fall 
into the hands ofa cruel and merce- 
nary master or mistress, she is con- 
demned to spend the most critical pe- 
riod of her life upon her seat for sixteen 
hours every day out of the twenty- 
four; and not unfrequently for several 
whole nights, during one week, in ad- 
dition, when work is pressing, and her 
employers too parsimonious to engage 
efficient hands for the business they 
have to perform. We have perused with 
attention the factory-reports, and have 
no hesitation in saying that we could 
produce evidence of greater human 
suffering among this class in the me- 
tropolis than is any where to be found 
in that work. We must, however, 
consider the difference as operating 
upon a greater or lesser number of in- 
dividuals. In London we cannot pos- 
sibly ascertain the extent of human suf- 
ferings, but if we may judge from the 
cases which have come within the range 
of our own observation, and the opinion 
of other persons well acquainted with 
society, the condition of female ap- 
prentices demands legislative interfer- 
ence from their treatment, second only 
in a degree to the factory evils. The 
effect of deterioration upon individuals 
in factory employment from super- 
action, bears no comparison to the 
constitutional ills engendered by long 
sitting in sedentary trades; disease and 
mortality make greater havoc among 
females in London, who are employed 
by far too great a number of hours at 
their needle, than in any other classes 
throughout the country. If the stature 
and robust conformation of human 
beings be a consideration with us, let 
commissions seek for the causes of the 
deterioration of man among the deep 
recesses of bricks and mortar in the 
metropolis. 
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In order to investigate this point 
thoroughly, we should recommend that 
a census of the metropolis be taken — 
(a system of public registration, of 
which we shall speak in another place, 
would obviate the necessity of this 
measure) — with the trades and avoca- 
tions of its inhabitants, their stature 
and general health, malconformations, 
&c. &e., together, as far as could be 
ascertained, the stature and employ- 
ment of their parents. From such a 
return, a set of statistical tables might 
be formed as would, we think, explain 
the cause which crowds London streets 
with a race of pigmies, whose want of 
pride, sinking with their physical pow- 
ers, urges them to prefer an eleemo- 
synary state of existence to work. The 
streets, however, afford us but a small 
sample of the present race of diminu- 
tives. He who would inform himself 
correctly upon the subject, must ascend 
into garrets and descend into cellars— 
visit houses having from fifty to sixty 
inhabitants ofmen, women, and children 
in them, crowded seven, eight, or nine 
in one room—dive into the penetralia 
of the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s and 
Spitalfields, where he will perhaps find, 
as the Irishman said to a little man 
boasting of his ancestry, that “ the de- 
scent must have been great indeed.” 
One of the main causes of our puny, 
sickly, squalid, emaciated, and stunted 
race of beings in London, is the treat- 
ment of female apprentices, who are 
subsequently to become mothers, lay- 
ing the foundation of the most dis- 
tressing chronic diseases. The evi- 
dence of the medical men upon the 
question of the factory-children, all 
prove that exercise, even when exces- 
sive, and in confined workshops, is not 
constitutionally deteriorating in any 
degree, at least equal to what we wit- 
ness in the metropolis for the want of 
it. Much stress has been laid upon 
the supposed breaking down of the 
plantar arch, by continually being on 
the feet: the evidence adduced, how- 
ever, proved that none have better 
formed feet than factory-girls, who are 
uniformly strong and active compared 
to the sempstresses in London, who, 
when let out for a walk, can scarcely 
use their feet ; as all who are observers 
must have noticed. Indeed the whole 
of the evidence, as regards females, 
leads us to an inference that we should 
find the finest-formed women in facto- 
ries, where they are more generously fed. 
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In London, spinal curvatures are so 
common among females who go through 
an apprenticeship to the needle, that 
it is rare to see one free from it. We 
observed the sternum pressed inwards, 
preternaturally narrowing the chest, 
generating asthma, consumption, and 
internal chronic diseases; which not 
only renders their lives a burden, but 
quite unfits them for becoming mothers. 
All which, timely, natural exercise, 
might have averted. 

Here, we repeat, is human suffering 
greater than is to be found in the fac- 
tory system ; the only remedy for which 
is a ten-hours’ bill for London female 
apprentices, with the appointment of 
district agents, who, when complaint 
was made, should be authorised to 
examine into the cases and correct the 
abuses. Magisterial interposition, 
which in extreme cruelty is now re- - 
sorted to, is insufficient and ineffectual, 
unless the case be so aggravated as to 
excite the humane feelings of some 
one who will volunteer to bring it be- 
fore the public eye. The very name 
of a magistrate is terrifying in the ears 
ofa young and timid girl ; besides, if 
they had courage, they know not the 
law, or how to seek the benefit of it. 
If some enlightened member of parlia- 
ment will take up the cause of these poor 
girls, we suggest that all the apprentices 
should be bound in the parishes where 
the master or mistress resides, by an 
agent authorised for the purpose, who 
should be compelled to live in the 
parish over which he was appointed 
when the indentures were signed. It 
should be his duty to explain the law 
to both parties, and particularly make 
the apprentices understand that he was 
their guardian; to whom, upon all oc- 
casions, they might apply ifill-used, or 
treated contrary to the tenor and pro- 
vision of the act of parliament passed 
for their protection. 

There are extremes of ill-usage of 
an opposite nature, not less pernicious 
in their effects. Those who take fe- 
male apprentices should be made re- 
sponsible, in every way, to exercise a 
proper guardianship over their charge. 
In many instances, mistresses select 
one apprentice to perform the out-door 
business, i. e. carry home the orders 
when completed by those kept at home 
to their needle. So thoughtless and 
totally careless are some upon this 
head, that hundreds of young girls are 
constantly sent from one extremity of 
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the town to the other, at all hours: 
many, from the length of their walks, 
are not able to return home until mid- 
night. Those who are condemned to 
this duty, are seldom long before they 
walk the streets in another character. 
We know one mantuamaker’s esta- 
blishment from which no less than four 
girls, in one year, were brought upon 
the pavé, entirely owing to the practice 
of sending them out with orders, in all 
seasons, to distant parts of the town ; 
still the same parties continue to pur- 
sue the same course, with a reckless- 
ness that nothing but a legal interfer- 
ence can abate. It would be wise and 
humane if all persons who give orders 
to milliners and mantuamakers were 
to intimate, that they would invari- 
ably remove their favours if their ar- 
ticles of dress were sent home after 
the close of the day by a female. 
This would have a more salutary 
effect, perhaps, than any other mea- 
sure. It is the duty of females to be 
unanimous in the general protection 
of their sex. 

Very few of these remarks upon 
shopmen and junior clerks are appli- 
cable to the warehousemen and clerks 
of higher salaries. Those who are 
employed by wholesale houses have 
to do business with the principals of 
retail shops, and necessarily are a su- 
— class. Skill and attention to 

usiness, with conversational powers, 
are necessary to gain attention and form 
friendships with the buyers of goods ; 
through which they may be induced 
to give a preference to the house in 
making their purchases. Such men 
are esteemed good salesmen, and are 
supposed, whenever they leave one 
house to serve another, to command 
a connexion; provided the goods at 
each warehouse are equally good 
and cheap. Ofall hired assistants in 
trade, these men are the most re- 
spectable, intelligent, and moral : 
their salaries vary from 100/. to 400/. 
and even 500/, per annum. 
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Town and Country Travellers. — 
The former are now, from the increase 
and competition in trade, a consider- 
able body of men, employed by whole- 
sale dealers daily to traverse the town 
for orders. These may be considered, 
regarding emolument and station, to 
be below the warehousemen, but above 
the retail shopmen: many of them are 
paid from 100/. to 200/. per annum, 
others by the week, from 1/. to 3/. 
The travellers who take the country 
business are another description of 
persons altogether, and consider them- 
selves of more importance than the 
home-warehousemen. The regular 
traveller, who is upon the road all the 
year, acquires habits and ideas which 
are confined to the whole fraternity ; 
exhibiting an effect quite at variance 
with the notion supposed that travelling 
tends to generalise and rub off local 
habits, prejudices, and peculiarity of 
ideas. English commercial travellers, 
like the sailors, are marked with a 
fixedness of character which distin- 
guishes them from other classes, and 
likens them to each other. These ob- 
servations apply to the travellers who 
are upon the road belonging to the old 
school; like other classes they are ra- 
pidly undergoing a change, and that 
much for the better. The information 
of an old commercial traveller is en- 
tirely confined to the goods he has to 
vend, the distances the towns are apart, 
and the best inns for accommodation. 

Twenty-five years since, no class 
was more characterised for inebriation. 
In this particular they are much re- 
formed. The number of candidates in 
the commercial world for this calling, 
and the competition upon the road, 
has reduced their means of expendi- 
ture, and consequently obliged them 
to keep a more cautious rein upon 
their conduct. The salary of travel- 
lers seldom exceeds 200/. per an- 
num ; the majority are from 100. 
to 160/., independently of an allow- 
ance for expenses on the road. 
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No. LXIV. 
MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, ESQ. 


Tuere is a sadness, not unmitigated, indeed, but not the less deep and lasting, 
connected with our personal memorial for the present month. 

Saprer is dead—Mrcnact Tuomas Sapter! He who truly earned, and 
without the least descent into cant or affectation, the title of the poor man’s 
friend ! 

His career as a public man has been short, but it has been long enough to 
leave a name that will not soon be forgotten, Many men have, in a period 
equally short, gained more distinction, and far better served themselves — 
Macaulay, to wit — but few have realised or deserved equal honour. 

The secret of his parliamentary career was briefly this: instead of coming 
there, like many others, with an empty head but a voluble tongue; with wit, and 
repartee, and smartness, and party audacity; Sadler came there with his mind 
and heart overcharged with schemes and plans for the good of the working 
classes. During the whole time of his attendance on the House of Commons, 
politics, properly so called, did not occupy the tithe of his time or his thoughts, 
Iie was ever brooding over some scheme for the relief of the Irish poor, or the 
bettering the state of our own agriculturists, or the emancipation of the infant 
slaves of our factories. His range of topics was entirely his own; and as they 
were ever crossing and thwarting the common current of daily politics, it was 
no wonder that he became reckoned, by the dandies of the house, as an odd and 
impracticable sort of a fellow. 

His manner, too, of dealing with these topics, had the fault of Burke and of 
Mackintosh ;— it was the style and manner of a student, of one who had gone to 
the bottom of his subject, and who insisted on taking with him even those care- 
less or reluctant hearers who had hardly patience to skim the surface for a few 
moments. 

Yet, with all these disadvantages against him, he was appreciated by the 
excellent among the people. Scarcely during his absence from parliament could 
a vacancy occur, in any place having a respectable constituency, without his 
being the first name mentioned. The applications he was perpetually receiving, 
and from places such as Bath and Marylebone, were not to be reckoned by 
units, but by scores. 

His fame, however, is of a higher class than that ofa parliamentarian. [lis 
was the hand which, after a hundred fruitless attempts, and those by men of no 
mean rank—his was the hand that threw down, and broke to pieces, and stamped 
into powder, that Moloch principle, long worshipped as an idol by many, of 
the superfecundity of the human species. The Malthusian theory was by him, at 
once and for ever, put an end to. It is true that the numerous disciples of that 
heresy will still adhere to it, “ for the term of their natural lives.” But it is now 
a detected imposture, and its fate is sealed. 

The public life of Mr. Sadler may be reckoned to have fallen within the last 
eight years. His great work on the Evils of Ireland, and their Remedies--a 
book which has been publicly declared by political opponents to be “ the best 
ever written on that subject,” was published in 1827. He entered parliament in 
1829, and retired from it at the dissolution in December 1832. His labours 
had then so far aided a constitutional malady, as to have excited the anxious 
apprehensions of his friends; but within the last year the symptoms of its 
advance became unquestionable. His age was, we believe, about fifty-four or 
fifty-five. 

He was a man of rare natural endowments, and of extraordinary accomplish- 
ments ; but these qualities could only be known, in their variety, to his private 
circle and friends. His enthusiastic devotion to the welfare of the poor was the 
leading feature of his character; and in this point his value was felt and appre- 
ciated by the people generally. We perceive that the men of Leeds are claiming 
the honour of rearing and possessing his monument. But there must be a record 
of his labours and his doings, of a more extensive and durable character than a 
local column, or tablet, or statue. Seldom has a nobler subject for the pen of the 


biographer been afforded, and we are glad to hear that it will not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 
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The Chickens in the Corn. 


THE CHICKENS IN THE CORN. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Jenny GIL went out in a May morning, 
An’ syndit her bonny brent brow ; 

An’ she wash’d her arms to the elbow noops, 
Her craig an’ her rosy mou : 


An’ she wash’d her cheeks wi’ the new won milk, 
As shinin’ as they could be, 

Till her very breath was like to cut, 

An’ the tear stood in her ee. 


An’ as she look’d in her keeking-glass, 
An’ said fu’ daintilye, 

“ Troth, my goodman has sorry skeel 

When he gaiks sae sair at me. 


For Johnny will kiss an’ toy wi’ me 
Where there’s nae skaithe nor scorn; 
But if there’s ane bonny lass in the land, 

He will have her before the morn. 


T wonder what can him provoke 
To skyre his mate sae sair : 
He’s nae better than ane barn-door cock, 
With twenty hens an’ mair.” 


Then Jenny rose up to her keeking-glass, 

An’ close unto it she came, 
And she saw what she wish’d she had not seen ; 
An’ wha would not wish the same? 


For she saw her hair of the raven black 
All mix’d wi’ the siller grey ; 

And the wrinkles ray’d out frae her een ; 

An’ O Jenny Gill was wae ! 


But then, good Lord, as she did rave 
And shake her grizzly powe ; 

For jealousy, lang by her beauty smoor’d, 

Now burst into a lowe. 


She lookit through her window blind — 
Her heart loup to her chin ; 

For she saw ane lass at the stable-door, 
That lithely glidit in. 


** By the faith o’ my body!” said bauld Jenny Gill, 
** But their haffits I shall claw ; 

For I see by the limmer’s flisky stride 
There’s a tryste in the stable sta’.” 

She kickit her stockings an’ syne her shoon, 

, Gart a’ her body-claes flee ; 

But her petticoat she hastit on, 

Though it hardly reach’d her knee. 


An’ she’s away to the stable sta’— 
Gramercy as she ran ; 

An’ she gart the door clash to the wa’, 
Wi’ rage at her goodinan. 

uw. 
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“¢ Wha have we here?” cried bauld Jenny Gill, 
An’ ran through the sta’s wi’ speed ; 

“ Wha have we here?” cried the jealous jad, 
In a voice wad hae waken’d the dead. 


The lass she answer’d frae the loft, 
Since better might not be ; 

But she was sae fuffled wi’ affright, 
That she only cried “ ’Tis me!” 


“ What seek you there, you limmer quean, 
In the stable-bed your lane?” 
“ T was looking for eggs,” quo’ the frighten’d lass ; 
“¢ But eggs 1 can get nane. 
I think our chickens lay in the corn, 
Or never will lay again ; 
I heard ane cackling in this loft — 
But eggs I can get nane.” 


* Are ye sure it was not the auld grey cock ?” 
Quo’ the wife, wi’ girnin’ leer ; 

“ For he sometimes cackles in the loft 
When he wants the hens to hear.” 


Then the lass she shook for very dread, 
Her mistress was sae snell : 

‘¢ Let down the ladder, you limmer loon ! 
I will look for the eggs mysel’.” 


“ There is no ladder,” the lass replied ; 
“ We climb up by the wa’.” 

Then the wife she rampit as she’d been mad, 
And flew at the stable sta’. 


She set her foot on the manger-tree, 
And claught at the loft amain ; 

But she miss’d her foot, an’ down she fell, 
An’ snappit her left leg bane. 


An’ there she lay, and sair she cried, 
An’ near fell in ane swoon ; 

But never a foot would she be moved 
Till the auld grey cock came down. 


But the lass she heav’d her up an’ ran 
As fast as she could dree, 

An’ she never lan’d till she had the wife 
Where she neither could hear nor see. 


An’ O she lay in grievous plight ! 
An’ sair she made her maen ! 

But it was not for her bloody snout, 
Nor yet her left leg bane : 


But it was for the bonny young hens 
That lay’d amang the corn ; 

An’ maist of all for the auld grey cock 
That cackled so bold at morn. 


O wha hasna heard o’ the merry merry tale 
O’ the bonny lass that clamb the wa’, 

An’ the chickens in the corn, an’ the jealous wife 
That fell in the stable sta’? 


May every auld wife of jealous heart 
Of the comely an’ the young 

Get sickan a cast as bauld Jenny Gill, 
An’ gang hirpling o’er ane rung. 
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In days of yore, somewhere about the 
time when Charlemagne, that “ bigot- 
ed and ferocious tool of the pope,” 
was oppressing the Saxons on the Con- 
tinent, and when the Anglo-Saxons 
held possession of this island, it was 
a sad time for the poor farmers and 
their labourers, ground and oppressed 
as they were by “ a foreign and onerous 
church-sway, bringing with it a minis- 
try to which a goaded people imputed 
fraud and vexation.” Loud and vigor- 
ous though, as it appears, useless were 
the outcries of the oppressed ; much 
and various was the scorn and insult 
heaped upon them by their oppressors. 
There is outcry enough at the present 
day, heaven knows; but it is child’s 
play to what might then be heard in 
every corner and in every street. 
Valuable to us, in these our present 
troublous times, would be the history 
of those commotions ; but, unhappily, 
no histerian, no chronicler, has deigned 
even to notice them. The only docu- 
ments which throw any light upon the 
subject have been preserved in a sin- 
gular and unlooked-for form,—in a 
form after the antiquary’s own heart ; 
and for their discovery, for the inter- 
pretation of the untranslatable language 
in which they are written, we are in- 
debted to a gentleman hight John Bel- 
lenden Ker, Esq. How well can we 
figure him to our imagination, sitting 
night after night in his solitary cham- 
ber, placing together and considering 
anxiously and laboriously letter after 
letter, word after word, sentence after 
sentence, before this important piece 
of history came to light. 

It appears that the monks and 
priests succeeded always in keeping 
the power in their own hands. The 
peasantry, oppressed and insulted, and 
at the same time unable to help them- 
selves, sought some consolation in 
making lampoons on their tormentors, 
in the shape of songs, in which they ut- 
tered somewhat freely their complaints 
and their imprecations. For a time, 
the other party paid no attention to 
those squibs of a mob which they des- 
pised on account of its weakness, till 
at length they became so numerous 
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ON KER’S NURSERY RIUYMES AND PROVERBS.* 


First Edition: London, Longman, 1834. 
1855. 


and so violent as to call for some deci- 
sive measures. 


‘* The outrageous bearing of the sa- 
tellites of the Roman church, under the 
protection of this imperial scourge, in- 
creased from day to day the number and 
circulation of these popular execra- 
tions, till their rifeness produced an ur- 
gency to rid the church of this perplex- 
ing mode of stigmatising the conduct of 
its members. ‘The remedy was in- 
genious, and worthy of the astuteness of 
friars. An unparalleled and constant 
corruption of the dialect in which they 
were composed was taken advantage of, 
and the invective of the lampoon was 
gradually undermined by the introduc- 
tion of a harmless, unmeaning medley of 
a precisely similar sound and metre, in 
the latest forms of the altered dialect ; 
till in time the original import was for- 
gotten, and its venom and familiar use 
replaced by the present Nursery Rhymes.” 
(Vol. i. p. 246, new edit). 


It is in these Nursery Rhymes that 
now exist the only documents of the 
history of those commotions to which 
we have alluded. We must indeed 
laud the patience and foresight of these 
men, who, not being able by one stroke 
of their wand to annihilate at once the 
songs of their enemies, were content to 
submit themselves to all the present 
inconveniences which arose from them, 
and to adopt a method so slow, but 
yet so sure, for the delivery of their 
descendants and successors. ‘* By 
whatever hands the scheme was ac- 
complished, its success has been com- 
plete, and the ingenuity and dexterity 
employed conspicuous ; for, while not 
a trace of the former meaning has been 
suffered to remain, not a particle or 
note of either sound or metre has been 
lost to the public ear, in which their 
echoes still continue to resound in 
their various and wonted proportions.” 
(1b.) 

Three dozen examples, precisely, 
has Mr. Ker given us of these singular 
compositions, which all breathe equal 
vengeance against the parson and the 
tithe-collector. It appears from some 
of them that the people were then 
much oppressed by select vestries, who 
were ever grinding them with new 
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rates, and demands for new contribu- 
tions ; and the first of their songs 
which we shall quote seems to have 
been composed when the vestry was 
in the habit of sitting in committee at 
a village alehouse, where their shouts 
of satisfaction at every new rate were 
perhaps rendered more audible by the 
brown-stout of the good man of the 
house. “ It would seem,” says Mr. 
Ker, “ some church-rate is referred to, 
where the clergy assessed, but did not 
pay.” It may be so; and we can 
easily fancy the poor labourer wetting 
his whistle perhaps with inferior swipes, 
and singing loudly and ferociously 
these homely rhymes, smothering his 
indignation for the present in threats 
of future retribution. Thus, then, or 
something in this manner, he sang in 
home-spun ballad rhyme,— 
‘«« Hear their insolent clamour ! 
The committee, what axes 
From us church-ridden elves 
Nought but rates and new taxes. 
There they sit in the tap-room, 
Nor once think of compassion : 
We must pummel their noddles, 
If they grind in this fashion. 
Let us stop their long speeches, 
Their high- vaunting words ; 
And when they’re gone to pot, 
We shall all live like lords.” 


In the “ outlandish” tongue, in- 
deed, which people spoke in those 
days, the song ran thus— 

“« Guise guise gae’n daer ! 

Weér schell-hey waene daer 
Op stuyrs aendoen stuyrs ; 

End in mélyd is schem baer, 

Dere ei! met een ouwel-man! 

D’aet, woed n’aet, sie ee is Par-heers, 

Hye tuck heim by die left legghe 
‘End seer ruwe hem doe aen stuyrs.” 


(P. 259.) 


This song the cunning and politic 
monks exchanged for the following, 
which, as our readers will observe, 
might be passed upon a dull and illi- 
terate peasantry for the original, whose 
meaning and point are entirely de- 
stroyed. 

“« Goosy goosy gander! 

Where shall I wander ? 

Up stairs and down stairs, 

And in my lady’s chamber ; 

There I met an old man 

That would not say his prayers ; 

I took him by the left leg, 

And threw him down stairs.” 


What the monks failed to obtain by 
open extortion they wheedled out of 
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people’s pockets by their cunning tales 
and persuasive speeches. We have at 
times had the luck to hear the follow- 
ing ditty : 

*€ Jack Sprat 

Had a cat ; 

It had but one ear ; 

It went to buy butter 

When butter was dear.” 

But we did not then know that this 
wretched monkish composition had 
been smuggled in in place of the fol- 
lowing song, which laments in pathetic 
strains the miseries of poor cloddy— 
for so the husbandman is designated 
—and the system of imposition to 
which he was exposed. 

“« Jackes praet 

Huydt er guit ; 

’Et haydt “Bot wan hier ; 

’Et wint toe Baei Bot er; 

Wee ’n Bot er! Wo aes dij hier ?” 
(P. 257.) 

Which, being translated, sounds some- 

what thus: 

‘«* The tales of the parson, 

Faith! they're all mighty good! 

They fill the rogue’s belly 

With poor cloddy’ s food. 

These smooth-faced tormentors 

Live upon cloddy’s labours, 

While cloddy, poor soul! 

Must go beg of his neighbours.” 

The great ally of the priest was the 
lawyer: in the following song they are 
introduced together, and are equally 
stigmatised for their grinding propen- 
sities. 

“* The parson and lawyer, 
Who sit at their ease, 
They’d go grind in hell 
Could they get any fees. 
Now, grind them well, parson! 
Till their rates be all paid ; 
And, if the rogues grumble, 
Call the law to thine aid.” 


The four last lines appear to contain 
an address from the lawyer to the 
priest; an address, by the way, not 
altogether disinterested. We think it 
unnecessary to quote here the original, 
which the monks superseded by the 
following song, without doubt familiar 
to the ears of some of our readers : 
** Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down 
And broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.”— 
(P. 264.) 
In the third line the more common 
reading is, “to fetch a pail,” &c. 
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The monks employed another me- 
thod of exaction, which was neither 
more nor less than begging — the voca- 
tion of a large portion of the frater- 
nity. There is preserved a short but 
pithy exhortation to the poor gulled 
peasant, to be aware of this insidious 
mode of tax-gathering, which sounds 
thus to ears uninitiated : 


“« Go to bed, Tom! 
Ga to bed, Tom! 
Drunk or sober, 
Go to bed, Tom !”—(P. 264.) 
But of which the actual meaning is— 
““ Why give all to the friar? 
You poor simple boor! 


Button your pockets, and 
Give him no more !” 


“The sum of this short pasquinade,” 
observes Mr. Ker, ‘* amounts to,— 
don’t be a proof of the old saying, of 
‘a fool and his money are soon 
parted.’” 

The wretchedness of the plundered 
peasantry sometimes drew forth the 
commiseration even of those who 
plundered them; but the expression 
of such feeling came so little from the 
heart, that it commonly dwindled into 
a sneer. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing, in our homely style of trans- 
lating,—for we approach as nearly as 
possible the manner of the originals : 


‘© Poor dolt of a sinner ! 
Thy life is unasy ; 
Thou must labour for prog, 
While we live fat and lazy: 
Thy diet is slender, 
Gain’d with care and anxiety ; 
While we pick thy bones 
To fatten our piety.” 


This song has degenerated into the 
vulgar rhyme— 


** Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Dame has lost her shoe, 

Master’s broke his fiddlestick, 

And don’t know what to do.’—(P. 260.) 


Mr. Ker says that it is “a jeering 
apostrophe to the noodle peasant put 
into the mouth of the monk by the 
Saxon lampooners.” We are the more 
inclined to acquiesce in Mr. Ker’s de- 
cision on this point, because it is the 
only instance wherein we find the 
hard-hearted monks susceptible of com- 
passion. How different is the spirit 
of the following, evidently sung by the 
monks over their cups, when exulting 
at a successful excursion of their pro- 
vider, the begging friar. 
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** Little Boo-peep ! 

His food is good liquor : 

When his cup ’s drained out, 
Why, he begs all the quicker. 
A fig for their grumbling ! 
Live the jolly old dog! 
Who procures for us all 
Good swipes and good prog.” 

Mr. Ker gives the following ex- 
planation of the name which occurs in 
the first line of this ditty : 

‘* Boo-peep is here the limitour; the 
friar employed by the monastery in beg- 
ging about for its support, was formerly 
[so] called amongst us. Bod is the con- 
traction of bode, a messenger; and the 
limitour was as he who intruded himself 
into every man’s home to procure provi- 
sions for his convent, and pick up all the 
idle gossip he could besides.” 


When the monks, wishing to destroy 
the remembrance of the commons’ dis- 
contents, and not foreseeing the pene- 
tration of Mr. Ker, changed this song 
into the following tetrastich, the name 
thus given to the friar was retained, 
but not understood. 

‘ Little Boo-peep has lost his sheep, 

And cannot tell where to find ’em ; 
Let him alone, they’ll [all] come home, 

And bring their tails behind ’em.”— 
(P. 261.) 

We have only thought it necessary 
to add here a word which Mr, Ker 
had evidently forgotten. 

The last specimen which we shall 
give, were it not for Mr. Ker’s asser- 
tion of its antiquity, we should con- 
ceive to have been made on the pass- 
ing of the Reform-bill. In the original 
it runs thus: 

** Devolcks hate er holle, 

Hij dijd in te noé-weér ; 
Hijt lucht in hys stel 

End hij vond’et wass teér.”—(P. 280.) 
Which, translated, might run somewhat 
in this manner,— 

“« The mob was unquiet, 
And kicked up a storm: 


’Cause the state was all crazy, 
And wanted reform.” 


The monks, wishing to falsify the 
history, introduced, in place of these 
rhymes, a certain and somewhat un- 
seemly song, commencing thus : 


** The fox had a hole, 
He didn’t know where,” &c. 
“ Tt is,” says Mr. Ker, “ the only com- 
position of this nature I have yet lit 
upon which leaves the lawyer and 
priest out of the question. It seems to 
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have been produced on the occasion of 
some popular dissensions with the 
managers of the concerns of the com- 
monwealth, by whom the people began 
to fancy they had been defrauded.” 
For our own part, we are inclined to 
suppose rather that it is a verse of the 
prophecies of Merlin, or of Thomas 
Rhymer, which seemed so extremely 
improbable that it was omitted when 
these productions were transcribed into 
the English tongue. In this case the 
allusion would indeed be remarkable. 

Such is the lost chapter of our na- 
tional history which Mr. Ker has 
brought tolight. Buthe has not stop- 
ped here ; he has discovered that, in a 
manner similar to that in which our 
nursery rhymes were formed, though 
more accidentally, originated all our 
proverbs and popular sayings. They 
were not, indeed, all political squibs ; 
but they were at one time sententious 
moral sayings, which the gradual 
change of the dialect already alluded to 
has transformed into unmeaning med- 
leys, bizarre observations which, singu- 
larly enough, the peasant still unwit- 
tingly applies in the same manner as 
were once applied the originals. 

After all, it cannot be disguised that 
Mr. Ker’s fabric, specious and inge- 
nious as it may appear, is no more 
solid than that described by the poet 
—the “fabric of a vision.” It is a 
building without foundations ; its au- 
thor, indeed, starts with an entire mis- 
conception of the nature of the ground 
upon which he has to work. He says: 

‘It will not be denied, I suppose, 
that English and Anglo-Saxon are at 
least sister languages; and if so, as the 
offspring of a same parent, at one stage 
of existence an identical language. And 
if we believe (which I do) the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Low-Saxon (still sur- 
viving, in the main, in what we now call 
the Dutch) were the same language, our 
own must at one period have been as 
these once were, also the same language.” 
-—Preface to first edition. - 

Hereupon, with wonderful ingenuity, 
he transforms our proverbs and nur- 
sery-rhymes into modern Dutch sen- 
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tences and rhymes, having a great 
similarity of sound to the originals, 
but differing widely from them in sense. 
These modern Dutch sentences and 
rhymes he immediately supposes to 
be what he is pleased to call Low- 
Saxon, and this Low-Saxon to be 
Anglo-Saxon; and then he supposes 
them to be English in its original 
state, it being a sister-language. But 
it never seems to have occurred to him 
that we know these languages in all 
their stages; that, as to our own, we 
know all its changes, and every form 
which it has taken from the time of 
its being first brought into our island. 
English is not a sister-language to the 
Anglo-Saxon; it has had no separate 
origin; but it is merely Anglo-Saxon 
moulded down in the course of ages. 
To suppose that the older form of 
what we now call the Dutch and the 
Anglo-Saxon were identical, is a mis- 
take: they were, no doubt, cognate 
languages. But, while Anglo-Saxon 
has been changing gradually into En- 
glish, the Dutch language has been 
undergoing similar changes ; and Mr. 
Ker’s versions of our proverbs and 
nursery-thymes would be not a jot 
more intelligible to an Anglo-Saxon 
than they would have been had he 
translated them into Chinese. 

Mr. Ker is, indeed, totally unac- 
quainted with Anglo-Saxon, and with 
the different stages of what is called 
Middle-English, extending from the 
breaking-up of the Saxon in the twelfth 
to the fifteenth or the sixteenth century. 
There is not a word of Anglo-Saxon in 
his book. He derives, for example, 
hobbledehoy from “ Ovelde hoy; q. e. 
damaged hay, mildewed hay, and thus 
neither good hay nor good grass.” 


“« Ovelde is the Anglo-Saxon form of 
euvelde, geeuvelde, the feminine gender 
of the participle past of ovelen, euvelen, 
to injure, to damage, from euvel, evel ; in 
German, ubel ; in Anglo-Saxon, uvel, 
ovel ; and now, evil.”— P. 68, first edit.* 

Now, none of the above words could 
possibly have been Anglo-Saxon, for 
this one cage reason, that that lan- 


* Nothing can shew more clearly the hollowness and absurdity of Mr. Ker’s 
system, than the facility with which he can explain and Dutch-ify the same proverb 


in he alf-a- dozen different ways. 


He appears to have been dissatisfied with what he 


had done in the first edition, and in his second edition he has altered almost every 
sentence. His new explanation of Hobbledehoy (p. 84, new ed.) is, perhaps, more ri- 


diculous than the one we have quoted. 


“« Hobbledehoy ; as he whose increase of 
size portends a near approach to the maturity of manhood. 


Ilvop beldt de hoy ; q.e. 


it is by being formed inte the heap [by heapings] that grass matures into hay : implying, 
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guage never had such a letter as v in 
its alphabet, it having been introduced 
by the Normans. Moreover, the Anglo- 
Saxon verb is yfelian, and the noun heg ; 
and though it is not probable that an 
Anglo-Saxon would use such a phrase 
as “ ge-yfelod heg,” he might say “ se 
heg is ge-yfelod ;” the hay ts spoilt. 

Not only does the phraseology of 
every sentence of Mr. Ker’s Dutch differ 
entirely from what could possibly have 
been Anglo-Saxon phraseology, but the 
sentiments which he makes them to 
express are entirely abhorrent to all our 
ideas of Anglo-Saxon modes of feeling 
and thinking. The saying, “ To put 
the nose out of joint,” becomes, in his 
Dutch, which he would have us take 
for good Anglo-Saxon, “ Te putten de 
noose uit afjonst ; q.e. to exhaust (ex- 
tract) the mischief of a disgrace or 
(mishap).” In this sentence, the only 
word which has a kindred word iv the 
Anglo-Saxon, used in any similar sense, 
is afjonst, and that differs very much 
in form. The Gothic ansts, gratia, 
naturally becomes the Anglo-Saxon ést; 
and with the af (or in Anglo-Sax. ef) 
prefixed, the word becomes efest, livor, 
invidia, or, as it is more commonly 
found, afst, the Anglo-Saxon form of 
the word afjonst. The proverb, 


“« Money makes the mare to go,” 
becomes, in Mr. Ker’s version, 


‘** Menig maeckt die meere to goe ; 
g. e. They are the little that give value 
to the great.” 


All the words of this sentence appear, 
though under different forms, in the 
Anglo-Saxon; and the nearest resem- 
blance to the Dutch would be a very 
wretched Hamiltonian version: thus, 


‘* Sed menigeo mexcd pone marne té 
gCde.” 


But, though the words in this version 
be all Anglo-Saxon, the sentence itself 
is any thing else than Anglo-Saxon ; 
and indeed it is quite impossible to 
translate the foregoing Dutch sentence 
into any Anglo-Saxon phraseology 
having the least resemblance to the 
original. 
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Mr. Ker has indeed followed an 
entirely wrong track, in his attempt to 
explain our old proverbs. He should 
have traced them back in our own 
language-—he should, as far as pos- 
sible, have investigated their history— 
he should have sought the forms which 
they really had, and ascertained how 
many of them existed, in the Anglo- 
Saxon, before he attempted to form 
such a table of derivations as he has 
here published. He would thus have 
discovered that a great part of our 
commonest proverbs existed then in 
nearly the same words, if we take into 
account the change of orthography and 
construction, and that they had pre- 
cisely the same meaning and applica- 
tion as they have at present. 

A history of English proverbs would 
be a curious and interesting book ; but 
it would be a work of labour, requiring 
extensive reading and deep research. 
The materials are plentiful; for, not 
to speak of the frequent allusions to 
them in all our old writers, we have, 
in printed books and manuscripts, 
collections of popular proverbs at dif- 
ferent periods, from the twelfth century 
to the present day. A valuable collec- 
tion of English proverbs of the sixteenth 
century is found in a rhyming treatise, 
entitled, A Dialogue, contayning in 
effect the number of al the Proverbs 
in the English tongue, compact in a 
matter concerning two mariages, by 
John Heywood, which was first printed 
in a black letter quarto in 1547. Hey- 
wood always quotes those proverbs as 
old sayings: thus, 


** Folke say of old, the shoe will holde 
with the sole,” (part 2, chap. v.), 


and praises them exceedingly, as 


** Our common, plaine, pithie proverbes 
olde, 

Some sense of some of whiche beying 
bare and rude; 

Yet to fine and fruitfull effect they allude, 

And their sentences include so large a 
reache, 

That almost in all thinges good lessons 
they teache.”— Preface. 


If we except a few of these proverbs, 


that with the various gradations of heapings and gradual increasings of size [well 
known to haymakers], grass, in the last and largest of such forms, becomes hay, and 


is considered fit for its intended use!!” We shall have reason to quote his explana- 
tion of the saying, Hobson’s choice: in the new edition (p.75) he applies it to a coy 
maiden, who complains of the conduct of her lover —‘‘ Op soen’s schie ho eysche ; q. e. 


when he had a kiss, he soon made higher demands upon me!!!°? Thus he explains the 
saying as meaning ‘ nv choice at all.” 
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which contain allusions to stories po- 
pular at that time, and perhaps sung 
or told at every alehouse throughout 
the land, we find scarcely one in this 
collection which is not also current at 
the present day. But there are here 
often additional circumstances in the 
comparison or in the allusion, which 
help us onward in our search into 
their history. Mr. Ker quotes the pro- 
verb, “ To leap out of the frying-pan 
into the fire;” but in Heywood there 
is a part of the proverb preserved 
which is now lost, and which tells us 
that the comparison in this proverb is 
between a man and a flounder: 
** From suspicion to knowlage of yll, for 
sothe, 
Coulde make ye dooe but as the flounder 
dothe — 
Leape out of the friyng-pan into the fyre; 
And chaunge from yl peyn to wurs is 
worth smal byre.” 


Unfortunately, in the extensive lite- 
rary remains of our purely Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, in their poetry and their 
theology, their romance or their his- 
tories (unless, perchance, in the Exeter 
book), we have few allusions to the 

roverbs and saws of the people. 
‘here is, however, preserved in manu- 
script a poem in the semi-Saxon of the 
twelfth century, which is evidently a 
modernised copy of something older, 
and pretends to contain the wise say- 
ings of King Alfred. It is one of those 
works which helped to preserve a Saxon 
feeling among the people after the con- 
quest; and shews to us how dear to 
them even then was the memory of 
their great king, who is termed in it 
* both the leader and darling of Eng- 
lishmen.” 
* And heke Alfred, 
Englene herde, 
Englene derling.’ 
In this curious poem there are several 
allusions to popular proverbs, which are 
afterwards applied. As, for instance: 
** bus quad Alfret, 
leve bu be nout to swipe 
up pe se flod.” 
“Thus quoth Alfred, Put not too 
strong trust in the flood of the sea ;” 
a saying which is immediately after- 
wards applied to those who depend 
too mu7h on present riches, which 
may be destroyed or taken from them. 
So again: 

** bus quad Alvred, 

Moni appel is wid-uten grene, 


> 
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brit on leme, 
and bittere wid-innen.” 


*¢ Thus quoth Alfred, Many an apple 
is green without, bright in appearance, 
and bitter within ;” and immediately 
the proverb is applied to women, and 
to gay and boasting men who are 
cowardly in battle. Another proverb 
is quoted as a saying of the people ; 
and there are two proverbs mentioned 
of the most popular class, which we 
shall presently quote. 

Another manuscript of the end of 
the twelfth century, or, at latest, the 
beginning of the thirteenth, contains 
proverbs in English, Latin, and French, 
the three languages then commonly 
used by the three classes in England, 
the people, the clergy, and the court. 
The contents of this manuscript are 
very miscellaneous. Among much 
curious Latin poetry, we have riddles 
and conundrums (a species of compo- 
sition which seems to have been a great 
favourite with our forefathers) written 
in Leonine verse: such as, 

‘* Est avis in nemore nigro vestita colore, 

Si caput abstuleris, res erit alba nimis.” 
The solution of which, as we are told 
in the margin, is cornir, a crow ; which 
word being robbed of its head, or first 
syllable, becomes nix, or snow. Again: 


‘Est animal parvum, quod nunquam 
pascit in arvum, 
Si convertatur, bene quadrupes inde 
ligatur : 
Musca ligabit equum, si sit conversa 
retrorsum.” 


Musca, a fly, as the margin tells us, 
by placing the first syllable last be- 
comes camus, a bridle. There are also 
epigrams, such as the following, which 
is curious, because it appears again, 
a little changed in the details, as the 
subject of a Norman-French fabliau, 
published, if we remember right, in the 
collection of Barbazan, and also after- 
wards, in one of the Canterbury Tales 
of Chaucer. 


** Versus de Mola piperis. 


Militis uxorem clamidis mercede subegit 
Clericus, et piperis clam tulit inde 
molam. 
Mane redit, referensque molam presente 
marito, 
Dixit, ‘mantellum redde, reporto mo- 
lam.’ 
* Redde,’ maritus ait: respondit femina 
‘ reddam : 
Amplius ad nostram non molit ille 
molam,’ ”’ 
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The manuscript also contains a collec- 
tion of vernacular proverbs, some alli- 
terative and some in rhyme, translated 
into Latin Leonines. Above each of 
the Latin lines a space is left for the 
insertion of the English and, sometimes, 
French originals in red ink ; but, unfor- 
tunately, a few only have been so in- 
serted. Thus we have the well-known 
saw, 
‘«*‘ Neode maka’ heald wif eorne.” 
( Need makes the old wife run.) 
translated into Latin by 
‘* Ut scito (cito) se portet vetule pes 
cogit oportet.” 
And again, 
‘‘ Veld haued hege, and wude haued 
heare.” 
(The field has eyes, and the wood has ears.) 
Or, as it is in the Latin version, 


‘* Campus habet lumen, et habet nemus 
auris acumen.” 


Which proverb is again cited in a 
poem of the thirteenth century, “ King 
Edward and the Shepherd :” 
“The herd bade, ‘let sech (such) wordis 
be, 
Sum man myzt here the, 
The were bettur be still: 
Wode has erys, felde has sizt, 
Were the forster (forrester) here now 
right, 
Thy wordis shuld like the ille.’” 
So also, 
“ Tunge bregp bon, bezh heo nabbe hire 
silf non.” 
(The tongue breaks bones, though she her- 
self has none. ) 


Meaning, that by not properly govern- 

ing our tongue, we are often the cause 

of broken bones. In the Latin: 

“* Ossa terat lingua, careat licet ossibus 
illa.” 

This proverb also occurs among the 

wise sayings of Alfred : 
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“ For ofte tunke brekit bon, 
And nauid hire selwe non.” 


And again, in a song of the end of the 
fourteenth, or beginning of the fifteenth 
century (MS. Sloane), 


“* Wykkyd tunge breket bon, 
Thow the self (same) have non, 
Of his frynd he maket his fon, 
In every place qwer that he go.” 


Again, we have the proverb, 


‘Ho wle wel segge, he mot hine wel 
bi-benche.” 
(Who will speak to the purpose, must think 
well before he speaks.) 
“‘ Qui bene vult fari, bene debit pro- 
meditari.” 


Many of our popular proverbs, and 
these often the “ most burlesque and 
unmeaning” at first sight, allude to 
familiar animals, such as dogs, and 
cats, and cows. So, among those which 
Mr. Ker has “ over-set” into Dutch, 
we find, 


“* He is as proud as a dog with two tails.” 
P. 10 (new edit.). 

** He looked as melancholy as a gib-cat.” 
P. 13. 

“* He is as much behind as a cow’s tail.” 
P. 47. 


However, such proverbs as these are 
found ameng the oldest in our lan- 
guage. In the above-mentioned poem 
of the wise sayings of Alfred, we have 
two instances of them : as, 
“« For ofte mused pe catt 
After pe moder.” 


And again : 
‘* be bicche bitit ille 
pan he berke stille.” 
So, in the collection of proverbs of the 
twelfth century, from which we have 


already given a few specimens, we 
have — 


«« Nim hund to godsep anne staf in pire hond.” 
(Takz a dog for a companion, and a staff in thy hand.) 
** Quisquis fungetur cane compatre verga (virga) paretur.” 


‘* Hund and cat kissat, ne beop hi nope bet ifrund.” 
(The dog and cat kiss, they are none the better friends.) 
** Si catulo catus dat basia, non fit amatus.”” 


‘« Ne bigge no man cat, bute he iseo pe clifres.” 
(Let no man buy a cat without seeing the claws.) 
«« Nullus emat catum, nisi viderit unguipedatum.” 


‘* Hund eet pat hen man spelat.” 
(The dog eateth what the miser hoardeth up.) 
** Sepe vorat gnarus canis id quod servat avarus.” 


‘** Wil Se hund gnazh bon, ifere neld he non.” 
(While the dog gnaws his bone, companion will he have none.) 


** Dum canis os rodit, sociari pluribus odit.” 
P 
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*« Cat lufat visch, ac he nele his feth wete.”’ 
(The cat loves fish, yet he will not wet his feet.) 
«* Catus amat piscem, sed non vult tangere flumen.” 


«* Wel wot hure cat whas berd he likat.” 
(Well knows our cat whose beard he licketh.) 
‘** Murelegus bene scit cujus barbam languere suéscit.” 


This last, like several of the others, 

is still preserved. In Heywood’s book, 

before alluded to, we also find it quoted 

in almost the same words (part 2, 

chap. ix.) : 

“The cat knowth whose lips she likth 
well enough.” 


These few examples will shew that, 
at least as early as the twelfth century, 
the popular proverbs were precisely 
similar to those of the present day ; 
indeed, that a very large portion of 
them were the same, long before 
Mr. Ker’s Low Dutch would have 
had any chance of being understood. 
They shew also that, in the alterations 
and modulations which our language 
has undergone, its proverbs have varied 
in words, and not in sense. Indeed, 
Mr. Ker has been unfortunate in this 
point, for he has invariably taken the 
proverbs in their most modern form, 
never seeming to suspect that some 
few centuries ago their forms may 
have been very different. The proverb, 
“ Needs must when the devil drives,” 
becomes immediately with him, ** Nood’s 
meest wen't evel te riif is ; g.e. necessity 
is the master where the evil is too exu- 
berant.” But in“ maister” Heywood’s 
time, the wording of the phrase was a 
little different, for thus he quotes it 
(part 2, chap. vii.) : 

** He must nedes go whom the divle 

doth drive.” 

“ To kick against the bricks,” says 
Mr. Ker, is nothing more than “ Te 
kicken afgunst des bruiks ; g. é€. to let 
out or betray dislike of general usage, 
custom.” But the proverb, as he gives 
it, if not an erroneous quotation of the 
Scripture phrase, “ To kick against the 
pricks,” is merely a modern improve- 
ment of the older phrase, “ To kick 
against the wall ;” which is thus quoted 
by Heywood (part 2, chap. v.): 

** Foly it is to spowrne against a pricke, 
To strive against the streme, to winche or 

kicke 
Against the hard wall.” 


Many of these proverbs and sayings 
of old times, which we cannot now 


understand, referred to stories and 
fables that are forgotten. To mention 
one or two out of a host, we have in 
Chaucer — 


*« And eke thise olde widewes, God it 
wote, 
They connen so moch craft on Wade's bote.” 


A proverb founded upon a legendary 
history, which is now supposed to be 
lost. So in Heywood we have— 


‘* Nay, backare, quod Mortimer to his 


sow ;” 
And, 


“Then wolde ye looke over me with 
stomache swelne, 
Like as the divell lookt over Lincolne.”’ 


Still there are many such sayings, and 
not a few in Mr. Ker’s book, of whose 
origin a very satisfactory account may 
be given. He has certainly shewn a 
want of respect to our great poet 
Chaucer, when he derived the saying, 
“ A Canterbury tale,” in the sense of 
a fable, from the Dutch ** Gaen-deur- 
op-eere-te-heel ; g.e. to go on (get 
through) by the help alone of reite- 
rated appeals to honour.” When he 
derived “ Hobson’s choice” from “ Op 
soen’s gheeijsch ; at the command ofa 
sacrifice,” he should not have passed 
over the other half of the proverb, 
“this or none,” or have forgotten the 
story of old Hobson of Cambridge, who 
let out his horses in rotation. “To bell 
the cat,” he says, is “ Woe wel beul, 
dije guit ; q. e. and though there is a 
hangman, yet you see robbing still 
goes on.” Yet in a book nearly as 
old as the middle of the fourteenth 
century (which was formerly exceed- 
ingly popular, and now deserves to be 
read and well studied—the Visions of 
Piers Plowman), we find the fable on 
which this proverb was founded ; es 
the rats and mice held a council, 
consider the means of escaping oo 
the claws of their tormentor, the cat; 
how they determined to put a bell 
round her neck, that might give warn- 
ing of her approach ; and how at last 
the question was, Who should under- 
take to put on the bell ? 









Every man has his own reasons for 
emigrating, so had I: but I think 
that, by relating the events of my own 
life, the reader will have a better idea 
of them than by any other account [ 
can give; I will, therefore, without 
delay, relate the incidents that led to, 
and those which followed after, my 
emigration. 

I was bred by my father in the 
haberdashery line, and was by him in- 
stalled in a shop in the borough, with a 
due assortment of goods; but, after a 
few days, I perceived that there was 
some vacancy in my household ; long 
was I before I discovered what this want 
was — indeed it was not I that found 
it out, but Miss Barbara Putty, my 
cousin, who one day, for the first time, 
deigned to enter my shop: the very 
first observation she made was — 

“ Cousin, you want a wife.” 

“ Indeed, I think I do,” replied I, 
in a demure tone; for much did I 
dread lest my not having thought of it 
before might have been deemed by 
Miss Barbara an insult to the sex, re- 
presented in her person: however, my 
forebodings were, happily, not realised, 
for nothing more was said until the de- 
parture of the stale damsel, when she 
exclaimed, in an intended jocular tone, 

“Cousin Stephen, [ shall call next 
month on your bride, whom I hope to 
find in the person of Miss Amelia 
Sprat;” and, adding in a lower tone, 
“who will have three hundred pounds 
fortune.” 

My want was thus explained, and I 
forthwith conned over my list of female 
friends, and the one I thought would 
suit me best was the identical Miss 
Amelia Sprat, the daughter of a plump 
rosy-faced fishmonger. That very even- 
ing I shut shop full an hour before the 
usual time, and proceeded to Mr. 
Sprat’s, whom I found busily engaged 
in his own concerns; but, as I had 
screwed myself up to the sticking- 
place, I at once said that, as I had an 
important communication to make, I 
would be much obliged by his giving 
me a private interview. 

He at once ordered his boy to attend 
to the business, and, having taken me 
into a small room, desired me to ac- 
quaint him with what I had to say, as 


he was very busy, and wanted to get 
back. 
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Mr. Sprat,” answered I, “I have 
found that an essential article is wanted 
in my household, and 

“Oh,” interrupted he, ‘‘ you want a 
wife, I suppose.” 

* Exactly so,” continued I; “and 
in your amiable daughter I think I 
have discovered the person I should 
wish to espouse.” 

“ Very well,” said he, “ if she agrees 
I will not withhold my consent; so 
there’s the parlour-door, and Amelia’s 
within.” 

All went well —I was married, and 
my cousin, Miss Barbara Putty, ful- 
filled her prediction; moreover, staid 
the remainder of the day with us, dur- 
ing which she enlightened my wife on 
sundry points of domestic economy, 
and in the craft of household manage- 
ment. 

For some time things went on better 
than I had ever anticipated, and, by 
degrees, I was led into speculations in 
various kinds of haberdashery, pro- 
nounced so many gold mines; but it is 
wonderful that they all, without excep- 
tion, turned out losses, to the great de- 
triment of my purse and temper, for, 
as things grew worse, I am told that 
I became remarkably crabbed and 
peevish. 

One day as I was standing behind 
my counter, two elderly gentlemen 
came in and asked permission to wait 
for a little, till it had ceased raining, as 
it was at the time very wet: of course 
I complied, and handed them seats. 
Afier a little they began to converse 
about the Canadas, and, having been 
but little instructed about foreign coun- 
tries, I listened attentively to what they 
were saying, which was, as near as [ 
can recollect, to the following effect :~- 

“ T think, Mr. Brown,” said he who 
seemed the elder of the two, “ that I 
shall soon emigrate myself, things are 
becoming worse every day, and I be- 
lieve that the States or the Canadas are 
now the best place for a poor man; 
and, if I mistake not, they will soon 
receive many of the poor bankrupt 
tradesmen and others who find them- 
selves sinking lower every day.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Millman,” answered the 
other with a smile, “ both you and I 
are too old to think of it now; we 
could not change our habits so much 
as to be able to endure the privations 
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of the backwoods : emigration appears 
to me fitted chiefly for the lower orders, 
and those who have no fixed habits ; 
but I agree with you in thinking that 
Canada is the place for the poor trades- 
men of this country.” 

‘My opinion,” replied Mr. Mill- 
man, “ is, that those tradesmen who are 
going on the high road to ruin, could 
do no better than, instead of selling 
their goods at half-price, carry out their 
merchandise with them to Canada, and 
begin business again.” 

This advice appeared to me very ju- 
dicious, and from that time I com- 
menced revolving in my own mind 
what I had heard about this land of 
refuge, and likewise endeavoured to 
inform myself better on the subject, 
whereby it was soon noised abroad that 
I, Stephen Needles, was going to emi- 
grate; and among other circumstances 
arising from this report, was the follow- 
ing, which serves as an instance of the 
manner in which I was induced to buy 
things, which were afterwards found to 
fetch no advance of price equivalent to 
the cost of carriage, and, in some in- 
stances, they were a total loss :— 

One day I was seated in my little 
parlour by myself, making up my ac- 
counts, when my shop-boy came in 
and said that a person wanted to speak 
to me ; I desired him to be shewn in ; 
he was a tall, sallow-faced, roguish- 
looking man, of about thirty-five years 
of age, but wearing a wig. I handed 
him a chair, and requested him to ex- 
plain his business. 

** Why,” said he, “Tam a stranger 
in London, and, to tell the truth, some- 
what in want of the needful, and, there- 
fore, compelled to dispose of some 
worsted I was going to have taken out 
to Canada, where there is at present an 
enormous price given for it, and which 
is not likely for some time to abate ; 
but, as I said before, I am in want of 
the money to take me out there, and, 
therefore, obliged to part with it, though 
it is with great unwillingness, as I know 
I could realise a great sum by it in 
America ; but hearing in the neighbour- 
hood that you were thinking of emi- 
grating, I thought you might be willing 
to take it at prime cost.” 

“ Very well, Sir,” I answered, “ if 
your commodity is good, may be I will 
purchase some of it.” 

Accordingly he shewed me a sample 
he had brought in his pocket, and, after 
some bargaining, I agreed to give five 
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guineas for all he had, if it was of the 
same quality ; and, very soon after, a 
box full was brought, which was very 
good looking, therefore I paid the 
money, and away he went, reiterating 
his regret at being obliged to part with 
it, and leaving me in an ecstasy of de- 
light at the fortune I was to make by it, 
and the variety of other things I was 
going to take out with me; for I had 
now resolved to emigrate. 

I therefore stuck up printed hand- 
bills in my shop-windows, that con- 
tained a great deal about “ prodigious 
sacrifices,” “ great catch,” &c.; and in 
a few days disposed of all the things I 
did not intend to take with me. 

Every thing went on as well as I 
could wish; and I sailed on the 10th 
of July, in the ship Providence, from 
London for Quebec, with a great assort- 
ment of goods. 

With respect to our voyage, I will 
say nothing—neither about my own 
sickness and fears, nor those of Amelia ; 
but will merely state that, after a weari- 
some voyage of seven weeks, we arrived 
at the capital of Lower Canada. I was 
sitting sick in my cabin when we came 
within sight of Quebec. My wife, 
who was then on deck, suddenly came 
running down, and cried in my ear: 
“ Oh! Stephen, Stephen, we'll grow 
rich in no time, for the houses are all 
covered with silver.” 

Never did any pill or lotion act on 
a sufferer with such mitigation of pain 
as this intelligence did on me. I 
bounced like a piece of Indian rubber 
from my seat, and was on deck in a 
twinkling of an eye, followed by my 
triumphant consort ; and verily I did 
think that she had not surpassed the 
truth, for the rays of the sun were 
glancing on the roofs of the houses in 
a manner that made my heart leap at 
having arrived at this land of wealth. 

Without saying a word, I took Amelia 
by the arm, and led her down again, 
when we commenced agitating what 
we would do when we had got rich. 
We had just come to the conclusion 
of returning home, and cutting a great 
figure —I was to be made lord mayor, 
and a great many other fine things— 
when a loud voice shouted down into 
where we were seated, “ If you want 
to go ashore, there’s a boat along- 
side.” 

Up we got, eager to put our feet on 
this land of silver; and as we stepped 
out, I saw half a dollar lying on the 
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wharf, close to my wife, whom I told 
to pick it up. 

“ Pick up that,” said she scornfully ; 
“ do you think I would stoop to pick 
up that?” and gave it a touch with 
her toe that sent it spinning into the 
water. 

I certainly did not approve of such 
conduct, but I kept my sentiments to 
myself; and she had soon the mortifi- 
cation of knowing that she had thrown 
away real silver, while her eyes were 
bewitched with glittering tin. 

I can assure you we returned much 
downcast to the vessel, after we had 
secured lodgings in one of the inns; 
and the country was greatly deteriorated 
in our eyes by the discovery of the false 
glittering of the dwellings. Indeed, 
we soon saw that the people had to 
work as hard in Canada as in the old 
country. 

We did not remain long at Quebec ; 
for I was dissuaded from opening shop 
there by being told that the market 
was decidedly overstocked, and was 
advised to go to some of the new 
settlements, where I would be able to 
drive a prodigious trade. I therefore 
determined to set off the next Monday, 
being the second we had spent in the 
“ false city,” as my wife denominated 
Quebec, giving orders for the construc- 
tion of an enormous beef-steak pie. 

Monday turned out, to our delight, 
a very fine day, and we started by six 
in the morning in a vehicle denomi- 
nated a wagon ; which name, however, 
I cannot say I think appropriate. We 
were accompanied with three veritable 
wagons, containing part of our luggage ; 
the other part of which I had agreed 
with the man to be sent after me. 

When we had travelled several hours, 
we began to feel the admonitions of 
hunger; and we therefore resolved to 
breakfast at the place where we then 
were, aS no inn was in view. So, 
having got it out of the wagon, we 
placed the ponderous pie on the ground, 
and satisfied the cravings of nature. 
Then we spread a cloth over it, while 
we went to look after the rest of our 
train, which was just appearing in 
sight. 

We found no damage of a serious 
nature had befallen our articles; and 
we therefore prepared to re-enter our 
conveyance, when Amelia recollected 
our provisions, and ran to fetch the 
pie ; with which she soon returned and 
placed it upon the seat, while we got in ; 
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which we had barely accomplished, 
when we perceived the cloth moving. 

“* What can it be?” said my wife, 
putting down her hand to lift it. She 
had hardly touched it when a hiss was 
heard beneath, and a snake thrust out 
its head and began to crawl up her arm. 
She gave such a terrific scream that the 
horse took fright, and setting off at full 
speed, ran foul of a stump, and preci- 
pitated us, snake and all, to the 
ground. 

“ Ah, ah!” shrieked Amelia, in a 
tone of horror; “1 feel it twining 
down the back of my neck. Oh, oh! 
take hold of its tail—stop it!” 

*« T’ll not touch the reptile,” said I; 
: I’m sure its a rattlesnake. Wait till 

“ Oh! I am dying—I feel it sting- 
ing me. Ah, ah!—there again,” in- 
terrupted my wife, throwing herself 
with all her force on the ground; and 
the snake, finding itself, I suspect, in 
no very comfortable quarters under 
Amelia, who is corpulently inclined, 
abandoned its position, and, to its vic- 
tim’s horror, glided across her mouth 
in its progress. She then got up; and 
the driver, who was indulging in a fit 
of laughter at her expense, soon extir- 
pated the reptile, which he pronounced 
of the most harmless dispositions. 
However, nothing could induce either 
of us to taste the pie again; on which 
the man and his companions break- 
fasted, and enjoyed a hearty laugh at 
our expense. 

Nothing more occurred till we ar- 
rived at the place where I intended to 
settle, as it is called; and we got to 
the tavern just before sunset. Here 
we had some tea; and then went to 
the balcony, where we remained talk- 
ing of our prospects in Canada till we 
were completely discomfited by whole 
swarms of mosquitoes, that fastened on 
our hands and faces in such a manner 
as to occasion us some pain. 

Inu a few moments I became dis- 
agreeably itchy; and as we were 
scratching the blains in very agony, 
a person toid us with a grave face that 
doing so only made them worse, as if 
it were possible to help it. In the 
irritation of my nerves, I answered him 
very tartly; and on his laughing, grew 
so angry that I quite forgot myself, and 
in the end made him equally furious. 

From that time to this | have had 
reason to repent having so given way 
to my temper; but to the irritation 
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produced by the bites of the mosquitoes 
I attribute all the misfortunes that I 
experienced in that part of the country ; 
for I have reason to believe that this 
person went about the village, and 
stirred them up against me. 

The next day I purchased a con- 
venient house, and removed my goods 
into it without delay ; and after being 
occupied a fortnight with carpenters, 
joiners, &c., I placed my commodities 
in excellent order (the remainder hav- 
ing duly arrived), and was quite pre- 
pared to receive customers. 

My store, as they called it, being 
opened, the people of the village im- 
mediately flocked to it, and bargained 
for articles, which, to my astonishment, 
they were about to carry away without 
paying; and on my asking them for 
money, they impertinently shrugged 
their shoulders, and went away leaving 
the things behind them. Strange as it 
may appear, it is the fact that not one 
of those who entered the shop pur- 
chased an article : all without exception, 
on my demanding the price, muttered 
some outlandish gibberish and walked 
out. 

“ Well,” says I to myself, “ these 
are the poor people of the village, who 
are trying to get me wheedled out of 
my property ; those that can pay will 
come to-morrow.” 

But the next day, and the one fol- 
lowing, not the shadow of a customer 
crossed my threshold, and I began to 
fidget ; but I shall always think that it 
arose from that quarrel I had at the inn ; 
and what makes me more certain is, 
that the same individual told me that 
the reason I had no custom was be- 
cause I did not give credit, as if I 
should have trusted persons I never 
saw in my life before. They were, 
however, to say the mildest thing of 
them, barbarians; for they could not 
speak a Christian tongue, but uttered 
gibberish, and laughed one with an- 
other as they left the shop. As a 
proof of their utter foolishness, when I 
was shewing some capital cloth to one 
of these habitans, as they are called, 
he held up his garment, and said, with 
a corresponding shrug, “ It isn’t as 
goot as dat;” when it was better 
beyond comparison. But my store- 
keeping business was fast coming to a 
conclusion ; and the following incident 
certainly tended to hasten its consum- 
mation. 


It was the evening of the fifth day 
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afler my opening shop in Labois that 
I was sitting behind the counter, won- 
dering when the great trade that had 
heen promised me was to come, as my 
money was beginning to run short, 
and I had not sold an article, when 
my wife came in and said, in a low 
squeaking voice, “ Oh, oh! we'll all 
be killed now, for an evil spirit, in the 
shape of a turkey-poult, is flying about 
in the store-room.”’ 

I started up with haste and went 
to the door, but, being imbued with 
Amelia's fears, first held my ear to the 
key-hole, and to my petrifaction I heard 
aloud flapping in the room. Notwith- 
standing my trepidation, I determined 
to see what it was; therefore I desired 
my wife to get a candle, while 1 went 
and fetched the gun. Without delay 
both errands were executed ; and hav- 
ing ascertained that the fowling-piece 
was loaded, I told Amelia to open the 
door and go in first with the candle, 
that I might have light to see and 
shoot the intruder, if it was in a tan- 
gible form. To this my wife objected ; 
but I remarked that it was necessary 
one should go first, and that if I went 
first with the gun I would not be able 
to see how to fire, but if she went in 
with the light I would shoot before the 
creature could attack her. 

After some delay she agreed, and 
with a trembling hand turned the key 
and entered. Just as I was about to 
follow, a blast of wind blew out the 
light and slammed the door in my face. 
There was an instant’s pause, and then 
a scream arose from within the room 
that went through my head with unpa- 
ralleled acuteness ; I shall never forget 
it. Another moment of silence, and 
then a second shriek, followed by a 
grappling of fingers at the door, which 
I was unable to open. It turned out 
afterwards that I was pulling it the 
wrong way, and by that means pre- 
venting Amelia from getting out; but 
the energy of terror in her overcame 
my opposition, and bursting out, she 
rushed away with great speed, leaving 
me alone in the dark. Nothing could 
persuade her to return ; and I was there- 
fore compelled to go for a neighbour. 

The first person that I addressed 
myself to immediately agreed to come ; 
and having got another candle, we pro- 
ceeded to the room. Hardly had we 
entered when, on casting my eyes 
around, I perceived a great thing fly- 
ing about. I watched it till it settled ; 
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and then, taking good aim, fired and 
shot it. With great alacrity, Lafatu, 
as my companion was called, picked it 
up, and shewed it to me. It was an 
owl, and not remarkable for beauty. 
In triumph we left the scene of action, 
and went into the parlour, where we 
found Amelia on the tiptoes of ex- 
pectation to hear what it was. On 
being informed, she set about making 
tea, to which 1 invited my ally. 

During tea the conversation was for 
the most part concerning our fright ; 
and the evening passed very pleasantly ; 
for Lafatu related a number of curious 
and marvellous stories; one of which 
seemed to me rather too extraordinary. 
Our guest said that he knew a man 
who affirmed that he had once fired at 
such an immense flock of pigeons, that, 
having aimed rather too low, he shot off 
more than a bushel of legs. 

Next morning I went to my store- 
room to see whether I had injured 
any thing by the shot; and on taking 
down the bundle of worsted, it all fell 
to pieces, each hank being cut through 
and through, and greatly singed by the 
flame. There was five guineas’ worth 
totally destroyed. It was heart-break- 
ing; and I immediately went into con- 
clave with my wife, who agreed with 
me that we were evidently not succeed- 
ing in the store-keeping line ; wherefore 
I proposed that we should dispose of 
all our goods and betake ourselves to 
farming. She, however, to do her jus- 
tice, said that she was certain we would 
not succeed in making money that way ; 
but I silenced her by asking her to shew 
what way we could do better. 

Accordingly, that same day, I went 
to our rival in the village trade, and 
struck a bargain with him for both the 
goods and the house. 

The next week I left Labois, but 
with a much smaller retinue than when 
I entered it a month before, being only 
attended by one wagon. During the 
week I had come to the determination 
to settle in the township of Inverness ; 
and, having arrived there, purchased a 
two hundred acre lot on the banks of a 
small stream, and at once contracted 
with two men to build a house and 
clear ten acres of land for me. 

On the third week I entered on my 
land, the house having been put up and 
the greater part of my bargain finished. 
Ihad provided myself with the neces- 
sary woodsman’s utensils, and having 
Seen the progress of the men I had 
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hired, now thought myself capable of 
cutting down the trees that grew 
around. 

I had resolved to follow their modes 
in every thing, and, among others, had 
noticed that they never wore coats (I 
was afterwards told that they were at 
the time in pledge for whisky) ; accord- 
ingly, I took off mine, and worked hard 
for the first two days, when I began to 
feel pains in my back and arms. I[ 
with great difficulty managed, however, 
to continue throughout the third ; but 
the next morning I suffered so acutely 
on attempting to rise, that I was certain 
I had got the rheumatism by going 
without my coat. All that day I lay in 
bed, and had warm cloths and flannels 
swathed about me, and, on the sug- 
gestion of my wife, suffered a mustard 
blister to be applied. These remedies, 
in five days, succeeded in allaying the 
pains, and on the sixth I left my room, 
but could not stand upright; on the 
contrary, I had to get two sticks, and 
move forward, stooping very much, 
only now and then lifting my head to 
see I did not run against stumps. 
That evening I was, in spite of the 
exhortations of my _ well-meaning 
spouse, round the edge of my clearing, 
and examining the place where IL 
thought I could best renew my opera- 
tions. After moving about a little in 
my stooping manner, I lifted up my 
head to see where I was going, and to 
my horror perceived a great bear wrig- 
gling its jaws and advancing towards 
me. I chose the lesser evil of the two, 
and disregarding the pain in my back, 
rushed to the house at the top of my 
speed. On getting in, I locked and 
bolted the door, and went up to the 
bedroom window (for we had that un- 
usual thing-——a two-story house), from 
which I saw the bear very scientifically 
pull down the pig-sty, and remove a 
fine fat pig we were intending to have 
killed for our Christmas dinner. The 
squeaking of the victim brought my 
wife, who, with great daring but little 
prudence, ran towards the thief, but, 
fortunately for herself, fell before she 
was up to it, having put her toe under 
the exposed root of a tree: I say for- 
tunately, although she broke her arm in 
the descent; but to our great satis- 
faction it was soon healed, though the 
doctor’s bill was any thing but a trifle. 

Every one who knows any thing of 
Canada must have heard of the shocking 
winters of the Lower Province ; and as 
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the cold weather approached, I began 
to get rather terrified as to the result, 
it being the first winter I had been 
there. Accordingly I hired five im- 
mense stoves, one for the kitchen, one 
for the parlour, and the rest for the 
bedrooms, for which I paid five-and- 
twenty dollars. Indeed, this way I 
found was common with those who 
were not determined as to their stay ; 
and as I had moved so much of late, I 
thought it was better than to purchase 
them. I then busied myself in cutting 
fire-wood, but the trees on my lot were 
unfortunately soft wood, which does 
not burn well; and what with being 
green, and what with being soft, we 
were placed in rather a disagreeable 
situation, as will be seen in the sequel. 
But, to tell the truth, I must say that 
my constitution was more adapted to 
cut and measure cords of lacings than 
cords of wood. It was while I was 
thus engaged, that I discovered that 
what I and my wife had imagined to 
be the rheumatism, was merely the pains 
occasioned by such unusual hard work, 
and not at all to be regarded, though it 
was no joke at the time. 

It was about the middle of January, 
and a bitter cold morning, for a pier- 
cing north wind that nothing could re- 
pel, having arisen, we, as may be ex- 
pected, instantly set about lighting a 
fire. Shivering and shaking with cold 
did I view Amelia’s vain efforts to 
strike a light, in trying to effect which 
she only bruised her fingers, and failed 
in eliciting a single spark for at least 
five minutes. When at length that de- 
sirable object was attained, a candle 
having been lighted, we discovered that 
there was no wood in the house, and I 
had therefore to go to the shed where it 
was, a distance of about seventy yards. 
Although I knew it was a very cold 
morning, yet I thought as it was so 
near it would be needless to put ona 
greatcoat or gloves, therefore I rushed 
forth, and was instantly enveloped in 
a violent poudre, which almost blinded 
me, and cut my face to the bone. 
Though the wood was, as J have said, 
so close at hand, it was full three mi- 
nutes before I reached it. Having 
loaded myself, I again entered the 
whirlwind of ice and snow; and though 
my hands were dreadfully cold, yet I 
managed to carry my load almost to 
the door, where, being unable to retain 
it any longer, I let go, and tumbled in 
half frozen to death: both my hands 
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and the tip of my ear were frozen, 
which it took some time to get into 
their original state. Meanwhile Amelia 
ran out and brought in the firewood ; 
yet it was so green and wet with melted 
snow, that it was full three quarters of 
an hour before it was kindled, during 
which period we were in a lamentable 
state, cold and comfortless within, 
while we could hear the bleak biting 
wind rushing without, whirling the 
small frozen snow into every cranny 
and crevice that it could get near, and 
threatening destruction to any one who 
should attempt to go out. 

This, with one or two others like it, 
were the only days that no one could 
have gone out in; for, with these ex- 
ceptions, all the subsequent ones were, 
though cold, yet so clear and bracing, 
that the weather was exceedingly plea- 
sant, and when warmly wrapped up, 
sleighing was a very convenient and 
agreeable way of travelling. But I 
ought to mention that, in the beginning 
of the winter, before the snow fell, 
there being a good deal of skating, I 
was persuaded to try and learn myself ; 
but the first day was sufficient, and I 
never again troubled any one to lend 
me their skates. 

During this winter an unusual quan- 
tity of snow fell, and covered the roofs 
of the houses for some depth. While 
the frost lasted it was prevented from 
sliding off; but when spring approached 
and the days grew warmer, it loosened 
its hold on the roof, and would slide off 
in a great heap. One night, having 
occasion to go for some thing or other 
to the store, Amelia went out while I 
waited for her return. As the store 
was not more than ten minutes’ walk, 
she had not thought it needful that I 
should go with her, though the night 
was as black as pitch. 

For at least half an hour I sat ru- 
minating beside the stove, listening to 
the snow falling off the roof, when my 
attention was roused by hearing a great 
portion slide off with a vast din, and at 
the same instant I imagined I heard a 
faint outcry ; but as nothing followed, I 
sat still, greatly rejoicing that so much 
had fallen, as its melting on the roof 
made the house very damp, and like- 
wise thinking it would greatly lessen 
my labour in throwing the remainder 
off, as I had intended to do on the 
morrow. 

I waited for about ten minutes longer, 
reflecting on my fortunes in Canada, 
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and revolving in my mind the events 
that had happened within the last 
twelvemonths —my twofold emigra- 
tion, first from England, and then from 
the village where | had kept store, and 
hoping that I was now fairly settled for 
life, when I suddenly recollected my 
wife, who I found had been absent 
some time more than was necessary. 
Wondering what could have delayed 
her, I stept to the window and looked 
out: all was dark and dismal, and I 
could not see further than an immense 
mound of snow that had slid off the 
nouse. On finding how useless it was 
to remain looking for her from the 
window, I shut it and returned to the 
stove ; but becoming uneasy, I silently, 
and with a k‘nd of stealth, reached my 
hat and coat from the peg, and putting 
them on, resolved to go out and look 
for the missing Amelia. As the road 
was straight, I was under no appre- 
hensions of losing my way, and there- 
fore, climbing over the aforesaid high 
pile of snow, I hastened towards the 
store, hoping to meet her on the road, 
when the thought struck me that she 
was lying buried under the heap before 
my house. Having, therefore, called a 
neighbour, we procured torches, and 
looked for her tracks in the snow. 

As we were going along, my com- 
panion eyeing me in a curious manner, 
said — 

“ Between neighbours I don’tintend 
to say any thing, but you had better 
make off before it’s known.” 

“ What's known /” answered I, much 
astonished at his words. 

** Oh,” said he, * you are quite safe 
with me; you need not fear my in- 
forming.” 

* What do you mean?” cried I, in 
some alarm. 

“ Only that you might not have met 
with any other person so accommo- 
dating. I have killed a man myself.” 

I started back from him in horror, 
and then asked, though almost choked 
with fear— 

“ Do you suppose I’ve killed my 
wife ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said he; “ or what are 
these spades for? but you ought to have 
chosen a better time — waited till the 
frost was out of the ground ; it will be 
hard work to dig through.” 

I was quite thunderstruck ; so much 
so, that 1 dropped my spade, which he 
perceiving, added, 

“You may rely on me; only be off 
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as quick as you can, for all the people 
hereabouts are expecting it, as they saw 
that you could be here for no other 
reason than to get rid of her, being 
nothing of a farmer.” 

Here I interrupted him, having re- 
covered my breath and faculty of 
speech, both which had deserted me; 
and after some time made him under- 
stand that it was to dig her up that [ 
required his assistance. 

Having by this time reached the 
mound of snow, the mystery of her 
disappearance was cleared up by our 
perceiving one of her feet sticking up. 
We soon extricated her, almost dead 
with bruises, wet, and want of air: in- 
deed, she would have been suffocated, 
had not her head got beneath the plat- 
form before the house. 

As I had received something of a 
fright when my auxiliary said he had 
killed a man, I asked him to come in 
with a very bad grace; which he per- 
ceived, and gave vent to shouts of 
laughter, whereof I was in a manner 
constrained to ask the cause; upon 
which he answered, still laughing, 
“Why, Mr. Needles, we saw you 
were a coward, and therefore deter- 
mined among ourselves to have some 
sport with you; and I was just amusing 
myself with you the whole time.” 

On hearing this, [ asked him in and 
gave him adram to say nothing more 
about it; but, notwithstanding, the 
story was in every body’s mouth two 
days after, and it was always in my 
ears fora month. But to continue. 

The next morning my wife awoke 
with a very bad cold, that confined 
her to the house for a fortnight; by 
which time the snow was nearly all 
off the ground, and the spring fairly 
set in. The persons who had maple 
trees on their lots now commenced 
making sugar for their consumption 
during the rest of the year. But I 
was unable to do this, as my lot was 
covered with magnificent pines, and 
similar unprofitable trees ; the sight of 
which, growing in great luxuriance, had 
induced me in my inexperience to take 
my present land in preference to that 
covered with far better trees. But the 
not being able to make sugar was the 
first and least of my manifold misfor- 
tunes while engaged in farming. 

In stocking and clearing my farm 
I had expended much the greater 
part of my money, and the remainder 
suffered a considerable diminution in 
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preparing for and putting in my crops. 
I shall not, however, waste time in 
describing the progress of their growth, 
and the multitude of cares I had to 
keep out pigs, and various other equally 
destructive animals. 

This season happening to be a very 
bad one, my crops, when harvested, 
produced so little, and that little of 
such bad quality, that [ found myself 
out of pocket ; which was a very dis- 
couraging thing to a new settler, and 
occasioned many sad reminiscences of 
my shop in the Borough, both to my- 
self and Amelia. But we knew that, 
now we were out, we could not easily 
get back ; so we mutually desisted from 
speaking on the subject. 

Just before harvest I got engaged in 
a very disastrous occurrence, which 
arose from the following circumstances. 
One of my neighbours had a very large, 
ferocious sow, that he used to allow to 
wander about the road, and which fre- 
quently managed to get into the corn- 
fields, where it would commit sad de- 
predations. This great creature had 
often attempted to enter mine — indeed 
it had sometimes succeeded in efiect- 
ing an entrance; but I had turned it 
out before it had done any injury. 
For several weeks I had missed it 
along the highway, and I began to 
think it was either sold or dead, and 
was therefore much rejoiced, when 
one morning I espied this huge sow, 
attended by fourteen smaller ones, 
routing and running through the best 
part of my field. 

On seeing the injury the animal had 
done, I was very angry, particularly as 
I had requested her owner to keep her 
up; and therefore, resolving that it 
should do no more harm, I took down 
my gun and went to the field. On 
arriving at the spot, I found all the 
greater part of the wheat trodden down 
and rooted up; and my indignation 
being greatly increased by perceiving 
the extent of the damage, I took aim 
and fired at the sow, which was in the 
midst of its progeny. 

When the smoke cleared away I 
discovered that my shot had taken 
effect, and that the mother and three 
or four of the piglings were shot. My 
anger would have been appeased with 
this, had not the remainder with one 
accord rushed away into another field. 
This raised my corruption anew ; and, 
loading my gun, I pursued and killed 
three or four more. After having had 
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the carcasses removed, I sent over to 
the owner to tell him what I had done. 
He came to me immediately in a great 
rage, and said that I must pay for them, 
or else he would go to law with me. 

On hearing this threat, I answered, 
that if he would pay me for the loss I 
had sustained by them, then I would 
pay him for the pigs; but he would 
not agree to this fair offer, and left me, 
declaring that before long | would have 
to pay something more than the price 
of the “swinish multitude,” or the 
massacre of the innocents, as he termed 
the number of the slain. And it was 
not long after harvest before I received 
a notice that he was prosecuting me. 

I will not trouble the reader with an 
account of my case, which was a very 
lamentable one, and ended with a ver- 
dict against me, on what grounds I 
know not; but I had to pay a lawyer’s 
bill, and for the pigs likewise. ‘This 
dreadful result almost ruined me; and, 
to add to our affliction, I got an attack 
of the fever and ague, with which I was 
long laid up. But at length I reco- 
vered, just in time to experience the 
rigour of another winter, which was, 
like the former, a very fine, but cold 
one, 

In the spring I suffered the loss of 
one of my oxen by the falling of a tree; 
and it was impossible to repair its loss, 
as I had hardly sufficient money left to 
crop my land. While in this deplorable 
situation, I received 20/. from my father, 
accompanied with many hopes that we 
were succeeding in the farm ; for he 
knew that I had left the store-keeping. 
This money restored me in some degree, 
and I managed to live to the autumn; 
when I again had a miserable crop, 
although my neighbours had very good 
ones. 

On my expressing my wonder at 
this circumstance, one of them had the 
kindness to tell me that I never would 
make a shilling out of my land, it was 
so poor; adding, “ And those pine 
stumps will hold up their heads for 
at least twenty years to come, in spite 
of all you can do. I advise you to 
clear out for some better location.” 

On hearing this opinion from one 
who ought to know, and as I had no 
reason to disbelieve him, as every pains 
had been taken in vain to render the 
last crop more plentiful, I thought it 
was deserving of attention and consi- 
deration. Accordingly, after tea, I 
thus addressed Amelia on the subject : 
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“¢ We have now been in this country 
upwards of eighteen months, and no- 
thing but vexation and loss have at- 
tended us ever since we set foot on it. 
We have expended almost all our 
money, sold our goods, and, in fact, 
have been step by step going on to 
ruin. I therefore think that we had 
better scrape together what money we 
ean, and return home. But what say 
you ?” 

Her answer was quite accordant with 
my wishes. But she added: “ I think 
you would have done better if you had 
followed my advice, and never had any 
thing to do with a farm, as I do not 
pretend to know any thing about it; 
and the result proves you are no wiser 
than myself.” 

From this time we began to make 
preparations for our departure, which 
we had resolved should take place 
before winter. The selling of our 
furniture, farming utensils, oxen, &c. 
procured us the necessary sum. And 
as we could not hope to find a pur- 
chaser for the farm, we left it to re- 
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ceive a new coating of trees, and with 
all expedition set out for Quebec, 
which we expected to reach in two 
days, but which, by unusual rains and 
other circumstances, took us four; by 
which we arrived just in time to get 
on board the ship Frederick, bound 
for London ; thus escaping the fraud- 
ulent, or at least exorbitant, charges 
at the inns. 

This time we had a rough, bois- 
terous, four weeks’ passage, in the 
course of which 1 enjoyed the felicity 
of many a good ducking, as, not being 
very sick this time, I stood for the most 
part on deck. Nothing remarkable 
happened throughout, and glad was I 
when the ship anchored at Gravesend ; 
from whence I was soon conveyed in 
the steam-boat to London; where, 
having taken a coach, I arrived about 
eight o’clock in the evening at my 
father’s, where we staid till we were 
re-established in another shop, into 
which I was right glad to enter, after 
having experienced in Canada the folly 
of emigration. 


MIND AND MUSIC. 


A MELODY. 


Word waxrides cdopsrcorion, 
Xeusod xeucoriga.— SaPPuo. 
> ¢ . 


Encuantress! cease to touch the string, 
Nor play nor sing :— 
Had Lesbian Sappho looked like thee, 


The fatal sea 


Had not in her despair been tried, 
But she had lived her Phaon’s bride. 


When rapt Pygmalion, dreaming oft 


Of beauty soft, 


An Image of his brightest thought 


In marble wrought, 
And wished it, as entranced he stood, 
Were flesh and blood ; 


And, madly loving, fondly prayed 
His marble maid 

Might to his passionate touch grow warm, 
A living form ; 

And in the madness of his mind 

For his own creature sighed and pined : 


At first the lovely shape he made 
The stone hewrayed ; 
Till Cypris heard his frantic prayer, 
And warmed his fair ; 
When she to light of love awoke, 
And lived and breathed and sighed and spoke ; 
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Then in her eyes the liquid fire 
Of soft Desire, 

And in each feature of his Queen 
Quick Mind was seen ; 

And to his arms, true Woman all, 

She stept from off the pedestal. 


Fair as that Statue, Beauty bright! 
Wert thou to-night ; 

And to my thought thy drapery’s fold 
Ilid one as cold ; 

Till thou didst touch the stringed keys, 

And loose their prisoned melodies. 


The soul of Music sighed and stirred, 
And like a bird, 

Sprung sudden on her eager plume, 
And filled the room, 

While heaving heart and kindling eye 

Swelled, glistened to her melody. 


Who held not in his breath? Hush! hush! 
O! what a gush 

Of saddest, wildest eloquence 
That Innocence 

Trills—till e’en Vice, on her intent, 

Forgets it is not innocent. 


How, while she sings, glows every feature 
Of that bright Creature 

With inborn light! The Muse is here, 
To eye and ear 

And heart confest ! from human face 

Breathing her own immortal grace. 


The magic of the melting tone 
Is all her own ; 
The burst of song-~ its dying fall, 
So musical ! 
It is the Muse herself, revealing 
The dearest mysteries of Feeling. 


No more! no more! Enchantress, cease ! 
And give me peace : 

The sense of pleasure wound to pain, 
Is like a chain 

Too fine to see—too firm to sever, 

We can not break at once—and never. 


The light yet hangs upon thy face ; 
The dewy trace 
Of Feeling fringes either lid, 
By which is hid 
The liquid radiance soft and bright, 
That bathes those orbs of love and light. 


Sweet soul of Song! whom I confess 
Best Poetess — 

The faintest honey-sugh, that trips 
From those red lips, 

Is Poetry. I am thy thrall — 

O give me love, and with it all 
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That life endears. Enchantress, speak ! 
Sweet maiden meek! 

Dear girl! a dearer woman be 
To only me, 

Than ever sang at Passion’s call, 

Or ever stept from pedestal. 


No Sappho thou--no marble maid ! 
Sweet soul arrayed 

In goodliest form that e’er may die— 
Best Modesty ! 

My own Areté! bless my lot— 

Despise me not-—refuse me not. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE MONARCHY AND EMPIRE. 


*¢ I proceeded upon principles of research to put me in possession of my matter ; 
on principles of method to regulate it; and on principles in the human mind and in 
civil affairs to secure and perpetuate the operation. 1 conceived nothing arbitrarily ; 
nor proposed any thing to be done by the will and pleasure of others, or my own ; 
but by reason, and by reason only. I have ever abhorred, since the first dawn of 
my understanding to this its obscure twilight, all the operations of opinion, fancy, 
inclination, and will, in the affairs of government, where only a sovereign reason, 
paramount to all forms of legislation and administration, should dictate. Govern- 
ment is made for the very purpose of opposing that reason to will and to caprize, 
in the reformers or in the reformed, in the governors or in the governed, in kings, 


in senates, or in people.” —Burke. 


So spake this illustrious Whig, with 
reference to the reforms made by him 
in the name, and through the exertions, 
of the great Whig party. We quote 
him, not only to shew the true prin- 
ciples of reform, but to draw public 
attention to his forgotten writings. 
Never did the principles which he 
held to be the most vital and indubit- 
able bear so directly and comprehen- 
sively on the affairs of this empire as 
they now do; never were they in ma- 
nagement of these affairs so contemp- 
tuously violated as they now are. 

We are numbered with those who 
conscientiously believe the monarchy 
to be in extreme danger ; and we deem 
this danger to be inseparable from an- 
other, which to our infinite regret re- 
ceives less attention than it merits. In 
our eyes, it is certain that the fall of 
the monarchy must dash to pieces the 
empire. Whether we pass to an actual 
republic through civil war, or the re- 
publicans gain regular dominion quietly 
by retaining the form of a monarchy, 
we must as the fruit lose every terri- 
torial possession save the island of 
Great Britain. An empire like ours 
is the monster which it is the great 
end of republican principles to destroy ; : 
they are the most bitter satire on its 
figure, composition, and regulation ; 
they can only be practised to under- 
mine and dismember it. 


Most joyful should we be if we 
could examine the momentous ques- 
tion here involved without even allud- 
ing to parties; to us their names are 
wormwood. But the great battle has 
to be fought by them ; and little more 
s allowed us than to scrutinise their 
proceedings. We think we should give 
the wrong side the best service, short 
of direct support, were we to pass with- 
out notice the errors of the other. 

Our sanity would be doubted were 
we to deny the truism, that all men 
are fallible and fall into great errors ; 
nevertheless, there are people, we fear, 
who will deem us little better than in- 
sane if we say that the Conservative 
leaders can, and do, err in managing 
the vast and complicated interests con- 
fided to their care. To them we leave 
the strain of incessant, unmeasured 
panegyric: duty calls us to another. 

We have only to look at the sad 
history of the Conservative part of the 
community for the last ten years, to be 
convinced that in the management of 
its affairs very great errors have been 
committed ; and who must bear the 
blame? The Whig leaders have been 
continually subject to the rebukes 
of their press; and their followers, 
in sturdy, noble independence, have 
placed before them a certain course, 
or desertion. They have been coerced 
and dragged into their exaltation. On 
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the other side things have been dif- 
ferent ; the followers have been passive, 
or they have been disregarded: and 
there can be no mistake touching ac- 
countability. There is still no change. 
Two or three individuals monopolise 
council, follow only their own will, 
and frequently differ from those who 
can only act through them, and whom 
they rule rather than lead. The Con- 
servative leaders, in voluntarily taking 
on themselves the most awful respon- 
sibility that ever rested on man, impose 
on us the obligation of watching their 
conduct. In so far as they differ from 
us, they practically exclude us from the 
great councils of the state, and turn 
against us our own resources. 

We mention the Conservatives alone, 
because they tell us the country con- 
tains only them and the Destructives. 
Of course, we speak not of Tories. If 
that which once was the most puissant 
and glorious of parties—which once 
saw all Europe, not excepting the 
United Kingdom, bent at its feet in 
admiration, gratitude, and praise — be 
now only a name disowned by all men, 
we will pass the mournful relic in 
silence. Our business here is with, 
not the dead, but the living. Tra- 
ducers !— yes, but who may be per- 
mitted by scorn to answer them, until 
they shall erect such an empire as the 
Tories ruled in virtue of parentage 
when they shared the fate of every 
thing earthly? Let the new party 
architects rise from what they are over- 
whelined in to the dignity of competi- 
tion ; and then the spotless and mighty 
dead will find champions! Perhaps 
it is fitting that not a remnant wearing 
the name of the party should survive 
to witness the fall of the proud theatre 
of its triumphs—the hallowed consti- 
tution it saved and perfected—the 
colossal empire it raised—and the 
magnificent fabric of religion, honour, 
patriotism, wisdom, and heroism, it 
created. On this matter we have feel- 
ings bitter and impassioned ; but this 
is not the time or the place for giving 
them utterance. 

The Feel ministry, in its formation 
and death, added largely to that which 
is without precedent in the state of 
public affairs. It has thrown us on a 
part of the constitution hitherto inope- 
rative, and on maxims which, in the 
condition of dead letter, have been 
acquiesced in without scrutiny. It 
has placed us on ground which, in 


respect of the essence of our interests, 
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is untrodden. If the principles on 
which its policy evidently, and its re- 
signation avowedly, were based, be just, 
it is in our eyes wholly above question, 
in the first place, that there never can 
be another Conservative ministry —in 
the second, that the monarchy and 
empire must perish. 

In this state of things duty calls 
every man into the field without ad- 
mitting any claim to exemption, and 
enjoins him to combat in rigid con- 
formity with the desperate character of 
the contest. He must have no object 
of his own; he must covet no petty 
plunder ; he must hide no misconduct 
of his fellow-soldiers ; he must be free 
to admit his errors and change his ope- 
rations. Resources must be calculated, 
counsels sifted, and evolutions tested. 

In the erection of our new consti- 
tution, we hear nothing of following 
principles of research, method, the 
human mind, and civil affairs. They 
are ridiculed and denounced by one 
side of parliament; they are held to 
be incapable of practice by the other. 
Principle and reason are regularly sa- 
crificed to will and caprice ; all is done 
arbitrarily. If the ruling party, no 
matter what its name may be, concur 
in the measures it proposes, it still 
grounds their introduction on the will 
of a certain part of the community : 
if it profess to dissent from them, it 
nevertheless pleads such will as an 
irresistible cause for their adoption. 

The great source of this is formed 
by the House of Commons. While it 
is boldly asserted on the one hand, 
it is admitted on the other, that the 
House, in the change of composition 
it has sustained, has acquired new 
rights, functions, and powers. The 
Conservative leaders tell us by word 
and deed that it must now be impli- 
citly obeyed in the general scheme of 
policy it may dictate—that any inno- 
vation it may resolve on must be 
adopted in essentials—and that mini- 
sters who cannot gain its confidence, 
even when they offer to follow its 
pleasure, ought to resign. It must be 
remarked that resignation here has 
nothing to do with the general mea- 
sures of the king’s servants; it is to 
take place simply because they are 
obnoxious in person and party name. 
We are guilty of no exaggeration when 
we say that the wiLt of the House of 
Commons is the only actual govern- 
ment we possess, even in such a matter 
as the creation of a new government. 
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Whether absolute power shew itself 
in a king ora ministry, a revolted army 
or a rebellious populace—or a house 
of commons; the only difference we 
can perceive is, that it ought to be 
resisted with the most resolution and 
severity in the latter. So long as this 
house may confine itself within the 
circle of trust and right drawn round 
it by law, we shall revere it as the first 
of national institutions ; but if it cross 
this sacred circle, we can only see in 
it a self-constituted assemblage of law- 
less men, covered with guilt, and to 
be treated as freebooters and traitors. 
Tell not us of ministers appointed, 
decrees issued, a throne occupied, 
and a legislature commanded, by it! 
we find no mention of such things in 
the great compact between us and our 
rulers— we owe obedience only to the 
laws of England. We are quite sure 
that it has acquired no new right from 
reform, even though it have passed 
under the sceptre of Mr. O’Connell— 
that it has gained no new trust, even 
though it be in the hands of the most 
loathsome coalition ever recoiled from 
by common decency. As to the last 
plea — submission from necessity—we 
deny it altogether. Perhaps a neces- 
sity could arise for submitting ourselves 
to something wearing the dignity of 
man, at least in form and aspect; but 
we doubt whether we could ever feel it 
necessary to submit to such a monster, 
the very opposite of man’s image, as is 
exhibited by the dovetailing into one of 
Whig and Radical. 

We deem it certain that it will never 
again, within the term allowed by sal- 
vation, be possible to form a Conser- 
vative ministry which, at the time of 
its birth and for six months afterwards, 
shall be able to command a majority, 
even for purposes of defence, in the 
House of Commons. Here is abundant 
cause for subjecting the doctrines on 
which the Peel ministry fell to careful 
review. 

It is a first principle with statesmen 
of all denominations, that the executive 
and legislature ought to be in duties 
and powers essentially distinct. Its 
truth can need no demonstration, be- 
cause all may see that if it be violated, 
it is a mischievous delusion to make 
them distinct in name. Whether the 
one make itself the other also in form, 
or merely dictate to it, there is no real 
difference ; they are one in effect. 


The duties of a legislature are, of 


course, strictly deliberative. It is to 
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sit in judgment, in the first place, on 
the conduct of the executive —in the 
second, on the propositions of indivi- 
dual members — and, in the third, on 
claims and complaints preferred by the 
community. In all cases, it is to give 
disinterested, impartial decision. When 
it becomes a party in the cause, or an 
advocate, it necessarily ceases to be a 
legislature. 

From composition and trust, it is at 
least as prone as an executive to en- 
croachment and usurpation. Liberty 
has commonly fallen from these causes 
—the legislature by unsuccessful ag- 
gression has given the executive pretext 
and means for its extinction, or by 
triumphant aggression it has made it- 
self the executive. It is manifest that 
if the legislature can command, it be- 
comes, the executive ; and that in this, 
it destroys a limited executive on the 
one hand, and the substance ofa legis- 
lature on the other. 

The power to prevent this fatal con- 
summation can only be vested in the 
executive; and let it ever be remem- 
bered that it is a power to enable a 
limited executive to prevent the most 
despotic one from gaining birth— to 
enable the state to restrain its legisla- 
ture from becoming a body of usurpers 
and tyrants. The structure of national 
right and liberty finds its keystone just 
as much in the power of the executive 
to bind the legislature, as in that of the 
latter to bind the former, to the path of 
duty. 

It is of course essential for the exe- 
cutive to be separated to the utmost in 
person and connexion from the legis- 
lature. The latter has no more right 
to select the members of the former, 
than the former has to elect those of 
the latter. Ifthe executive from party 
union or compulsion obey, or command 
the majority of the legislature, both are 
destroyed for legitimate use. 

We are told that at present the 
House of Commons appoints the mi- 
nisters ; and for what purpose? That 
‘it may prescribe their course and exer- 
cise their executory functions. Well, 
then, where are our limited executive 
and independent legislature? That great 
constitutional lawyer, Lord Brougham, 
will not point out their locality, though 
he made a voyage of discovery to the 
moon. Let us no longer deceive our- 
selves with names and forms. What 
is the majority of the House in de- 
liberation? Is the Catholic party 
disinterested and impartial? Is the 
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Radical one? Is that of the Whigs ? 
A combination of parties deliberates 
as to what will the most serve its 
vicious interests, and then it exe- 
cutes its own decisions. The men 
who ostensibly lead this majority are 
ministers ; and on what tenure do they 
hold office! Why, they are to rt @ ex- 
pelled the moment they may refuse 
to be its menials! Are we to call a 
thing like this a legislature? The very 
Mr. O’Connell, capacious as his throat 
is for ejection, would hardly care to 
risk suffocation by attempting an af- 
firmative. What care we whether its 
decrees reach us by a journey through 
what is called the House of Commo ns, 
or by a mute dance across a club- 
house! It has not a single charac- 
teristic of a legislature, but it has every 
characteristic of an unlimited executive. 
If a lord-chancellor should give judg- 
ment between himself and another man 
in a cause involving his estate and 
office, all would cry out against the 
enormity: yet we are told that the 
House of Commons ought in right to 
constantly perpetrate what is the same 
in nature, but infinitely more compre- 
hensive in effect. 

Let us now look at the proposition 

of the other side, that a ministry ap- 
pointed by the king must now gene- 
rally obey the House, even to its re- 
signation. Then the latter ought to 
appoint the ministry. The one pro- 
position is the other. If we are to 
have in substance the same measures, 
give us Whig ministers ; nay, we shall 
be much rejoiced to see Mr. O’Connell 
substituted in office for Lords Mel- 
bourne and J. Russell. We have 
some liking for puppets in amuse- 
ment, but we detest them in business. 
The formality and burden of a mi- 
nistry are useless, if it merely execute 
the commands of the House. Its 
leading use is to resist these com- 
mands, as illegal and subversive of the 
executive. 

The line of duty admits not of mis- 
take ; 
dictation. If a ministry be beaten by 
the House in measures of its own, it is 
bound to submit; resignation in such 
case is refusal to obey the just power 
of the House. But if 
measures of the latter, it is bound to 
resist to the last; resignation here is 
the surrender of the mattcrs contended 
for, and the sacrifice of the executive. 
The state of things before us is this: 
The House insists on appointing the 


it be beaten in 





it is that between restraint and* 
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ministry, directing domestic and fo- 
reign policy, and making sweeping 
changes of institution and law. It is 
the antipodes of negation and restraint 
executory ; not a particle of 
power is left to the nominal executive, 
and not a limit is imposed on the 
actual one. Are we to believe that 
here it is the duty of a ministry to 
yield implicit obe di alent resign, 
that the House may replace it with its 
own creatures? Not, if we be Conser- 
vatives—not, if we disdain to be 
made instruments in destroying our 
own rights and liberties. 

Examine the proposition with re- 
ference only to a single measure. The 
House carries one great and vital mea- 
sure in despite of a ministry. The 
latter remains in office; and in conse- 
quence the crown is involved in con- 
flict with the House, but it can only 
act on the defensive against hazardous 
change. The Peers are enabled to 
stand as the barrier between them, 
and reject the measure. Here all the 
three exercise their rights, and the con- 
stitution has full operation. But if the 
ministry resign, the king is compelled 
to accept and obey ministers appointed 
by the Commons; the real executive 
is practically destroyed ; the crown is 
trodden down at the moment when it 
becomes, not the ruler, but the re- 
strainer, of the Commons ; the prostrat 
Peers can only aid, instead of prevent- 
ing, encroachment, and the Commons 
swallow them as well as the crown. 
Here the three estates are all really 
suppressed, the constitution is set 
aside, the House of Commons be- 
comes an unlimited executive, and the 
legislature is lost. 

Thus the doctrine so fashionable 
with all kinds of public men, that if a 
ministry cannot always possess a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, it 
ought to resign, is so subversive of 
freedom, that it in effect declares no 
effective legislature ought to exist— 
the powers and duties of the legis- 
lature and executive ought to be one 
and indivisible—and a nominal legis- 
lature ought to be the actual, despotic 
executive. The wiseacres who gravely 
pretend to reconcile and couple the 
dogmas,— the House must appoint the 
ministry, the House must govern the 
ministry,— could not well do any thing 
more supre mely absurd. Whom does 
the House put into the cabin . Its 
own heads—they who are hel ld to 
compose it. It makes itself the mi- 


—all is 
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nistry, and in this capacity is only 
governed by itself. 

To give the legislature temptations 
and means for making itself the exe- 
cutive, is to commit that fatal error 
which up to the present hour has pre- 
vented free government from gaining 
permanent being in any great nation. 
Our constitution displays too much of 
the error in letter, but this has been 
generally corrected in practice. In 
the tinkering it has sustained, its prac- 
tice has been reversed; and to this 
reversal we beseech the attention of 
every friend of national liberty. 

Heretofore the king was allowed full 
power to select his ministers. This 
power, vital and indispensable for form- 
ing a real executive, for making the 
executive and legislature distinct, and 
jealous restraints on each other, was 
held sacred. The king individually, 
and the Peers, were allowed the free 
exercise of their legislative rights. 
Hence no party in parliament, how- 
ever unprincipled it might be, could 
hope to enter the cabinet by force and 
usurp ition. The House of C ommons, 
in its most turbulent and unmanage- 
able fits, commonly went no farther 
than to reject the measures of the 
executive, censure its conduct, and 
demand at its hands redress of griev- 
ances; it did not attempt to seize its 
functions. Security existed for ex- 
tracting the good without the evil from 
ministers of any denomination ; whe- 
ther Whig or Tory, no one feared that 
they would even propose the measures 
they were the most strongly pledged to 
against the conviction of the king or 
peers. 

This is the present practice: Mi- 
nisters are chosen by the House of 
Commons; the king and peers are 
allowed no legislative rights in matters 
of moment. Hence every faction is 
assured that if it can, even by the most 
foul means, gain the majority in the 
House of Commons, it may make itself 
the ministry and decree any thing: the 
House in it will declare itself the actual 
and absolute executive. We have only 
security for extracting from all kinds of 
ministers the evil without the good: 
whether Whig or Tory, they must hold 
office mainly to prompt or obey the 
arbitrary mandates of the House, and 
make destructive changes, in spite of 
the king, peers, and real country. 

The fruits of the new practice are 
not matters of opinion. We see them 
in every quarter; we fecl them wher- 
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ever we are liable to loss and suffering. 
The House of Commons declares itself 
the supreme executive ; it appoints and 
dismisses ministers ; it dictates foreign 
and domestic policy; it makes any 
change of law and institution at will; 
the same men, absolute in it, call 
themselves its menials in the cabinet. 
When we turn from names and forms 
to realities, we find what bears the 
name of the House consists of two 
factions, which comprehend little more 
than half its members, which very re- 
cently pronounced each other incapable 
and wicked in the last degree, and 
which, instead of giving disinterested 
judgment within it, only propose and 
carry their own selfish projects resolved 
on without. It is not the confession, 
but the boast of these factions, that 
they destroy and set up cabinets ex- 
clusively to make changes in the insti- 
tutions of the empire, which can only 
be made by the practical suppression 
of the constitution. 

The doctrine, then, that a ministry 
ought not to retain office if it do not 
possess, or be not identified with, a 
majority in the House of Commons, 
is the reverse of truth, and not more 
untrue than mischievous. But it meets 
us daily in another shape. Weare told 
that at any rate a ministry must resign, 
if it do not possess the confidence of 
the House. Before we subscribe to it, 
we must have proof that the latter will 
always be what it ought to be. Sup- 
pose that by some incomprehensible 
chance a House should be elected 
which should be turbulent, revolu- 
tionary and tyrannical, the prey of fac- 
tions and foe of institutions — which 
should arrogate to itself absolute sove- 
reignty, legislative and executive — and 
which should change the laws, extin- 
guish the distribution of power, sacrifice 
one order of society to another, and 
render the most dangerous faction des- 
potic. In this sup posed case— Heaven 
preserve us from the horrible curse 
contained in the reality !—it is mani- 
fest that the House will give its confi- 
dence alone to such a ministry as will 
aid it in producing the utmost amount 
of national evil; and that protection 
from its guilt must be principally found 
in a ministry utterly destitute of its 
confidence. 

When we turn to the constitution of 
England for counsel, it disposes of 
these doctrines in a very summary 
manner. It declares that ministers 
must possess the confidence of the 
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king, but not of the House—that 
without his confidence they are usurp- 
ers of their office, no matter who may 
give it them. On the one hand, it pro- 
hibits the House from giving its confi- 
dence to, or being the enemy of, any 
ministry; on the other, it commands 
every ministry, jointly with the king, 
to judge jealously the conduct of the 
House, without regard to its confi- 
dence ; and empowers it to oppose, 
and even dissolve, it at discretion. 

We are opposing what is little better 
than a modern innovation. It has only 
been in the last few reigns that the 
House has worked in organised parties, 
each expecting to gain the cabinet by 
gaining ascendancy over the other. 
Previously it was, on the whole, far 
more perfect as a part of the legislature 
than it has ever been since. It was 
well separated from the executive ; its 
members in the body had not the 
temptations of office to make them 
servile or turbulent; contending for 
no set of men, they attended chiefly 
to measures. This caused the execu- 
tive and legislature to balance and 
restrain each other; the nation could 
not be made its own destroyer, and 
freedom survived every assault. 

The modern system necessarily in- 
corporates the executive with the legis- 
lature, and the incorporation is rapidly 
producing here what it always pro- 
duced in other states. From the hour 
of its birth, it has been making com- 
prehensive changes in both. Its evils 
were more or less counteracted so long 
as the legislature preserved so much of 
old composition and habit as to con- 
tain a powerful independent party to 
decide between those which fought for 
office ; but this party, of course, has 
been regularly sinking under it, and is 
nownomore The king, and with him 
the true executive, have lost nearly 
every thing. The true legislature has 
lost as much. Go to the crown, and 
you find only the parliament executing 
its own decrees. Go to the parliament, 
and you find only the crown passing its 
own measures. Petition the legislature 
for redress of grievances, and you find 
only party sacrificing every thing to its 
interests. Examine the management 
of public affairs, and you find only 
party broils for the appropriation of 
public possessions. While the execu- 
tive and legislature have lost their old 
powers, they have invested themselves 
with tremendous new ones, which are 
thus confined in use—the one is only 
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suffered to exercise those of the other. 
The executive is despotic as the legis- 
lature ; the legislature is despotic as 
the executive; but in their proper cha- 
racter both are powerless instruments. 
The inevitable effects on the commu- 
nity are abundantly visible. We no 
longer see a people independent and 
jealous of both; unconnected with, 
and acting between, parties ; protect- 
ing their rights, and examining public 
measures on their merits. Instead, 
we perceive a people in their ruling 
portion servilely combined with them 
to obey their bidding —disciplined into 
parties with military precision — cast- 
ing away their best possessions — and 
judging public measures with reference 
to party interests alone. However de- 
structive and tyrannical the acts of a 
faction which holds office may be, they 
are furiously supported by a prevailing 
faction amidst the people. We have 
already reached the point at which 
rule and law cease to be regarded ; 
all is now decided by sheer force. 
Bound to see the executive and legis- 
lature lost in an unlimited, ungovern- 
able party, we are at last bound to take 
the will of this party in exchange for 
our rights and liberties. 

The rule, therefore, for a ministry 
which seeks the salvation of the con- 
stitution, cannot be mistaken. If it 
resign because it cannot carry this or 
that measure of its own, it virtually 
refuses to obey the law, and suffer the 
House to exercise its rights. If it re- 
sign because the House carries against 
it this or that leading change, it does 
what is equal in effect to treason; it 
incapacitates the executive for restrain- 
ing the House, and destroys it for 
benefit. In the latter case it is com- 
manded by sacred duty to remain in 
office, if not dismissed by the king, 
until the change of the House can gain 
the free sanction of the king and peers, 
or is abandoned. In ordinary times, 
when the laws are respected, and no 
alteration is sought in the institutions 
of government, it may consult its ease 
and feelings ; but never can it be jus- 
tified in flying from its post, when its 
flight will place the constitution at the 
mercy of lawless innovators. 

We admit that a ministry must re- 
sign if the House refuse it the means 
of managing public affairs, and it can- 
not hope for a better. Here it must 
bow to necessity. But before doing 
so it ought to bring the refusal fully 
before the country in motive and object. 
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The doctrine that the House has a right 
to stop the supplies, in order to expel 
one ministry, set up another, and make 
great changes of institution, can only 
stand on the ruins oflaw. It is the 
doctrine that the House has a right to 
do any thing at pleasure, however atro- 
cious and destructive. Whether it be 
held by a man so ignorant, foolish, 
and prejudiced as Mr. Hume, or by 
any lawyer, Scotch, Irish, or English, 
he ought to be well birched at the 
cart’s tail three times round the coun- 
try, to flog into him the broadest dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, and 
the rough outlines of legal science. 

These matters must be well consi- 
dered. It is idle to speak of Conser- 
vatives and conservation, if the essen- 
tial rights of the executive, the crown 
and peers, are to be surrendered to the 
commons without a struggle. We are 
politically in a new, untried state of 
being. Heretofore the ministry com- 
monly resigned from inability, not to 
resist, but to carry—from inability to 
make itself the legislature. Now it 
resigns that the legislature may con- 
stitute itself the executive. The powers 
seized by the House of Commons are 
new, illegal, unjust, and ruinous ; to 
dispossess it of them must be the first 
object of the conflict ; and if this can- 
not be done, no hope remains. It must 
be observed that never before these days 
could a ministry command a majority 
of the House, or the latter put its ma- 
jority into the cabinet. The real party 
strength of the ministry seldom com- 
prehended so much as a third of the 
House; it owed its majority to the 
support of independent members. If 
it fell, the House could only put a 
minority of about the same strength 
into the cabinet, which was effectually 
curbed by the independent members 
and the fallen party. Now the mi- 
nistry and the majority of the House 
are one in party; the House puts its 
majority into the cabinet composed to 
a unit of violent party men, bound 
together by vicious party interests. 
Heretofore it was scarcely possible for 
the executive to make itself the legis- 
lature, or the legislature to render itself 
the executive. At present, if the mi- 
nistry is to follow the majority, the 
legislature must be the executive, and 
the executive the legislature. 

What we have advanced forms the 
ground on which Mr. Pitt stood in his 
famous triumph over the coalition. 
The modern system has produced a 
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state of things never before seen ; and 
one of its worst fruits is, it makes the 
leaders of every party deem themselves 
despots in right. Whether your leader 
be Whig, Conservative, or Radical, this 
is substantially his language: I will not 
hold office, if you will not suffer me to 
follow my pleasure—I will not serve 
the king, if I be not made his master— 
I will not defend the executive against 
the usurpations of the legislature, if you 
do not permit me to command both. 
This arbitrary power, by protecting 
abuse or carrying innovation, by re- 
jecting counsel or trampling on law, 
by refusing redress of grievances or 
invading rights, by forcing changes on 
the king and people or leaving them 
defenceless, forms a leading source of 
our calamities; and nothing is more 
imperiously called for than its sup- 
pression. 

As it is manifest that the consti- 
tution prohibits in the most decisive 
manner the House of Commons from 
possessing the fearful powers with 
which parties in general are pleased to 
invest it, let us inquire how far it is 
entitled to them on other considerations. 

An imperious necessity is conti- 
nually pleaded ; it would be well if 
those who urge it would duly reflect 
on what it leads to. If a necessity 
exist for obeying the will of the House, 
it at least forms indubitable proof that 
one ministry can be no worse than 
another, and that under any the throne 
and empire must fall. We here impute 
nothing to the Radicals beyond the 
practice of their doctrines, and accom- 
plishment of their avowed intentions. 
Solemn duty commands us to treat 
the being of such necessity as an idle 
invention in the absence of reasonable 
evidence ; and where is the latter to 
be discovered? In high Conservative 
quarters we are told that the desire for 
not real, rational reforms, but those of 
the Radicals, is almost universal, and 
therefore must be gratified. The Whigs 
and Radicals, who, at any rate, have no 
temptation to misrepresent the matter, 
proclaim this to be fiction ; they avow 
that they are opposed by the great in- 
terests, the property, education, and 
independence of the nation, and de- 
pend principally on a party which 
surpasses every other in visible or- 
ganisation and struggle for separate 
aggrandisement. Proof lies wholly 
with the Reformers. 

When we look at the middle and 
lower orders, something of more value 
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than the opinion of any quarter can 
be cited to shew their sentiments. At 
the late election, where the Tory or 
Conservative did not triumph, he failed 
with a formidable minority. Half, or 
nearly, of the whole body of electors 
contained in the country took his side. 
The contest turned mainly on principle 
and measure; both parties were free 
beyond precedent from attachment to 
parliamentary heads. As to the pro- 
fessions of the Conservatives in favour 
of general, undefined reform, we do 
not believe that one gained a seat by 
them ; but we know they gave seats to 
divers disguised Whigs. This portion 
of the whole body of electors took its 
stand against the reforms of the Radi- 
cals in letter and spirit; it fought for 
the antagonist creed. 

As to these orders in the gross, 
prodigious is his error who imagines 
that, in so far as they follow the Ra- 
dicals, they are wedded to their projects. 
More than half of those who belong to 
the Radical party give it general sup- 
port from the idea that it exists for 
their benefit; but they neither under- 
stand nor care for the changes it advo- 
cates, saving certain non-political ones. 
They do not desire to strip their supe- 
riors of right, or to create a republic, 
or to raise the dissenters on the ruins 
of the church. While they ignorantly 
sanction the means, they dissent from 
the great ends of their leaders. The 
mass of the people never pressed, and 
scarcely asked, for corporation reform. 

Thus, then, stands the matter :—It 
is unanimously acknowledged that the 
House is opposed to the property of 
the empire in all its divisions—to the 
educated, reflecting, and independent 
part of the empire, in every degree and 
calling. It is evident that, excluding 
the Catholic faction, it is opposed to 
the majority of the people at large. 
It is on proof that this faction rules it 
with a rod of iron in leading matters, 
and draws the power to do so from 
a peculiar, unlawful, and destructive 
mode of election, which wholly inca- 
pacitates the elector for voting on na- 
tional grounds. 

It is known to all men that in this 
opposition the House is so far from 
standing on the defensive, for either 
itself or the state, that it is an aggressor 
throughout — is so far from acting as a 
legislature, that it is exercising the 
functions of an executive. They know 
also that it wages this offensive war to 
change laws, institutions, the distribu- 
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tion of power, the proportions of the 
monarchy, and the government itself, in 
person, spirit, rule, act, and authority. 
The House itself will suffer no man 
to be ignorant that its general policy 
and measures are intended to make it 
the unbalanced, ruling institution, and 
to confer arbitrary power on a part of 
the population against the rest. 

This proves any thing rather than a 
necessity for submission. Here are the 
king, the peers, nearly half the com- 
mons, the rank, property, intelligence, 
independence, and little short of half 
the elective power of the empire, 
opposed to the House. The fact may 
almost be taken as certain evidence, 
that there must be some unaccountable 
error of counsels, some prodigious lack 
of generalship, some deplorable defi- 
ciency of arms or animal bravery, 
when this gigantic and magnificent 
force enters the field only to know 
defeat, shame, and surrender. 

Our councils of war tell us that the 
time has come for us to submit to the 
“ people””—that they may recover 
their senses as they have done before 
—that there will be reaction—that, 
when present demands are conceded, 
the Conservatives will regain what they 
have lost — or that we must give up one 
part to save another. 

This has been tried; for ten long 
years we have practised it with a fide- 
lity beyond what might be expected 
from fallible man: and what is the 
issue? Where are the Tories? The 
body has been massacred in cool blood ; 
the remnants, by casting away their 
name, are lost in suicide. Not a Tory 
remains to say,—I, though but one man, 
have escaped the slaughter. ‘To those 
who call themselves Conservatives, this 
term has been one of unbroken cala- 
mity and disgrace—of swift descent 
intoruin. The blackness of the picture 
is not relieved by one ray of victory ; 
no equivalent appears as a_ set-off, 
however trifling, to the endless ac- 
count of loss and abandonment. For 
ten long years the people have only 
advanced in frenzy, and re-action has 
receded. ‘The horizon is as thickly 
clouded with unsettled questions as 
ever. And after giving away as we 
have done, we are told the state of the 
church is almost hopeless, and the 
peril of the monarchy is extreme. 

The man labours under some inex- 
plicable delusion who is willing to 
proceed a step further before he gives 
all this due consideration. 
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They who suppose fthat the people 
in the body will veer round as they 
were wont to do, and that concession 
to their present demands will produce 
reaction, assume that they are what 
they were formerly in circumstance 
and character. They build on sand. 
A change has taken place amidst the 
people, comprehensive, permanent, 
and increasing. It has not been pro 
duced, as the Reformers oracularly and 
ludicrously declare, by the progress of 
wealth and knowledge, but by some- 
thing very different. These are its 
leading characteristics. 

In the first place, the people in the 
body had formerly little connexion with 
any kind of political party. At elec- 
tions they decided between candidates, 
principally with reference to some par- 
ticular question; they supported one, 
not because he was a Whig or a Tory, 
but because he was what was called a 
king’s man, or an opponent of the 
Catholic question. Forming no party, 
and following no party leaders, save 
for the moment, their discontents and 
tumults were only directed against a 
law, or measure; concession on the 
single point was all they desired. At 
present they are as scientifically knit 
Into parties, and they pursue party 
interests as closely, as any men in 
parliament. In consequence they vote 
at elections as men supporting their 
brethren in creed ; they can be as little 
detached from their party by concession 
as by refusal. 

Secondly. Heretofore in towns, the 
middle and lower orders consisted prin- 
cipally of warm churchmen: the dis- 
senters were few in number, humble ir. 
spirit, and of small weight in politics : 
the populace was attached to the 
church, and English in birth, habit, 
and feeling. At present churchmen 
draw little party union from their reli- 
gion ; and perhaps the majority of the 
less wealthy housekeepers either belong 
to the dissenters, or frequent their 
places of worship. The populace con- 
sists to a great extent, in some places 
chiefly, of Irish Catholics. 

Thirdly. So long as the conflicting 
candidates for the cabinet in the House 
of Commons were duly controlled by 
the independent party and king, their 
own profit restrained them from ad- 
dressing the passions and separate in- 
terests of the people. In consequence, 
the latter had neither incitement nor 
means for making themselves a party 
to change the nature of government. 
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At present the Whigs fight for office, 
and maintain themselves in it by ar- 
raying dissenter and democrat against 
churchman and aristocrat throughout 
society. Hence the dissenting and 
less exalted divisions of the commu- 
nity are, either by the government itself 
or half the legislature, constantly in- 
flamed and enabled to make offensive 
war on the rest. They have infinitely 
more powerful incitements to form 
themselves into a party for selfish ob- 
jects than the other divisions: they are 
the only part of society which is lis- 
tened to by rulers; while they can 
obtain any thing, the other part can 
obtain nothing. 

We speak of the inhabitants of towns, 
because they are the champions of 
change; to them concession is con- 
fined, and those of the country are 
scarcely thought worthy of being num- 
bered with the people. 

Notwithstanding our astonishing feats 
in shaking off prejudices, we retain one 
which it will be wise in us to cast 
away as soon as possible. We speak 
and act as though the middle and lower 
ranks could not be divided into parties 
and influenced by party motives. If 
the Whig or Tory part of the popula- 
tion advocate any thing, we say,—Oh, 
this is a party measure; but if the 
Radicals set up a demand, we reve- 
rentially ejaculate, This comes from the 
people. The voice of the real people 
can be always easily distinguished from 
that of party ; while the one never seeks 
more than the correction of practical 
grievance or some general good, the 
other never seeks any thing but sepa- 
rate political profit. Yet petitions to 
parliament, obviously and confessedly 
unconnected with party politics, are 
never treated as flowing from the peo- 
ple, and they seldom obtain the least 
attention ; those which speak only such 
politics, and avowedly crave party ag- 
grandisement, are alone held to con- 
tain the sentiments of the people. 

Are we to flounder for ever in this 
miserable error? Is Mr. O’Connell, 
or Mr. Hume, or any other Radical 
leader, less a party man than Sir R. 
Peel or Lord J. Russell? Is the Ra- 
dical press free from party spirit and 
interest? Do the Radicals and Dis- 
senters display less of party discipline, 
violence, and cupidity, than other men? 
We call that division of society the 
people, which on every ground is far 
more a party or faction than any other. 

At any rate, let us in this matter 
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abandon our destructive imitation of 
the Whigs. Instead of acting as though 
the middle and lower orders were a 
great whole, agreeing in feeling and 
interest, let us act on the truth, that 
they are as much divided into hostile 
parties as parliament is. The Dis- 
senters and Radicals constitute the 
only party amidst them to which the 
Conservatives have made, and con- 
tinue to make, concessions. Why has 
the profuse price already paid for the 
friendship of this party only increased 
its hostility? Why did it treat the late 
attempt to outbid the Whigs, nay, t 
accept its own conditions, with scorn 
and derision ? 

The Dissenters, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, are perfectly disciplined by 
their respective religions into one vast 
political party. All make it an inte- 
gral part of their religious faith, that 
the church is not only a rival, but a 
usurper—that she possesses what she 
does at their cost, in violation of right 
and the Scriptures. In addition, most 
of the Protestant divisions expressly 
base their creeds on what they call 
attachment to civil liberty, and thus 
bind themselves to the democratic 
party. Of course, in politics, they 
must ever act with the party which is 
the most hostile to the church and the 
most friendly to republicanism. As 
they are moved by religious feeling, 
they must ever be the most violent 
political party in the country. 

These Dissenters constitute the soui 
of the Radicals: to a very great extent 
they are the latter in person; the Ra- 
dicals, in so far as they do not belong 
to them in religion, either as members 
or hearers, are comparatively contempt- 
ible in power. With a great majority 
of the population against them, they 
are so situated that they can well nigh 
act as the majority. In Ireland they 
have only a feeble minority to contend 
with ; in England they are congregated 
in the large places, where the inhabit- 
ants of small towns and villages cannot 
operate against them. In estimating 
their strength in this country, that of the 
Catholic part, which is very formidable, 
is too often omitted. The Jews are 
rarely taken into account, yet we be- 
lieve they are in the body Radicals. 

In so far as the regular Radicals are 
not Dissenters, they ‘openly seek abso- 
lute power. 

On their own declaration, the Dis- 
senters use every fraction of power they 
can obtain to annihilate the Conserva- 
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tives, as a matter indispensable for 
enabling them to prevail against the 
church and give dominion to their 
own party. The case is the same 
with the Radicals; they deem such 
annihilation the means for acquiring 
power to establish their own form 
of government and make themselves 
rulers. What exultation do we not 
hear from both, because, as they allege, 
the Catholic and Reform Bills have 
ruined the Tories for ever! What 
vows do they not make that nothing 
shall be left undone to plunge the 
Conservatives into the same ruin! If 
they even pretend that they may spare 
the church as a sect, or the form of the 
monarchy, they do not give the least 
hope of mercy to the Conservatives. 

That Conservative, be he who he 
may, deserves drumming out of his 
ranks for lack of common understand- 
ing, who lifts up his sightless eyes in 
amazement, because conciliation and 
surrender, instead of making them the 
allies of his party, have only rendered 
their hatred of it more intense, and 
their attacks more incessant. 

Concessions, then, to this party will 
only render it a more inveterate and 
dangerous enemy. And how are they 
calculated to operate on the other divi- 
sions of the people ? 

Let us look first at that division, 
now but small, which has little con- 
nexion with any party. In so far as 
a man has nothing to do with the Dis- 
senters and Radicals, he gains nothing 
from boons given to them exclusively. 
On the score of right or general good, 
he may wish them to obtain something 
they desire; but if this be refused, 
it gives him no umbrage. But when 
he sees his own claims disregarded, 
and the Conservatives as well as the 
Whigs confine attention and bounty to 
them alone, he, from discontent, or to 
follow the triumphant side, or as the 
only means of gaining what he needs 
himself, joins them. So long as they 
were resisted by the Conservative lead- 
ers, and opprobrium rested on them, 
they were opposed by the independent 
part of the middle and lower classes ; 
but the latter supported them as soon 
as such resistance was changed into 
favour, and opprobrium was transferred 
to their opponents. Nothing ever con- 
tributed more to strengthen them and 
weaken the Conservatives, by turning 
from them against the latter the cur- 
rent of popular hostility, than those 
Conservative concessions. Who now 
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stands in the public eye as the object 
of common dislike and ridicule—as 
the opponent of all sides of parliament ? 
He who opposes the demands of the 
Dissenters and Radicals. That part 
of the people which has no fixed prin- 
ciple and side aiways goes with the 
stream; it is ever found with popu- 
larity and fashion ; to the latter, though 
to nothing else, it is a party faithful 
unto bigotry. 

We must now place before us the 
remaining and Conservative portion of 
the people. To it the boons bestowed 
exclusively on the Dissenters and Ra- 
dicals are so much loss of actual pos- 
session and surrender of principle. The 
first fruit is exasperation and inaction. 
There are numbers of the best men in 
the country at this moment who can 
scarcely be forced from neutrality. 
They say, Why should we enter the 
broil, when it is only to aid in our 
own destruction? At great sacrifices 
we send men to parliament, who pro- 
fess to think as we do; but when there, 
they either vote on leading changes with 
the Whigs, or in a powerless minority 
opposed by the body of the Conser- 
vatives. Then, to those still willing 
to combat, there is a fearful loss of 
means, courage, and hope. If you 
give ten members of parliament to the 
Catholics, you have to take them from 
the Protestants ; if you give one hun- 
dred votes to the Radicals, you have 
to despoil the Conservatives of them. 
This is not all: the ten members and 
one hundred votes are not merely anni- 
hilated to the losing party as a pos- 
session, but they are transferred to the 
enemy; consequently its real loss is 
double the number. The Conservatives 
amidst the people have been thrown 
into the minority, by the natural and 
inevitable transfer of power made by 
new laws. 

Unquestionably the Dissenters and 
Radicals are as much entitled to what 
is their clear right as other men; but 
they have as little title as other men 
to any thing further. The concessions, 
however, not only give them exclusive 
privileges, but sacrifice to them the 
rights of every other description of men. 
On what stands their claim to be alone 
attended to as reformers, to monopolise 
redress of grievances, to suppress the 
voice of the rest of the community, and 
deal at pleasure with its possessions? 
At any rate, not right. It may be just 
to permit the Dissenter to maintain his 
own church, but it does not follow that 


he is to rob and overthrow the national 
one; if he ought to be independent of 
the church in marriage, this forms no 
reason why he should degrade marriage 
into a civil contract to the whole popu- 
lation. If the Radical be entitled to 
equality with the Conservative in a 
corporation, it cannot be tortured into 
a pretext for placing its shape, laws, 
and government, under his will. If 
both have a right to the same share 
as other men in electing the House of 
Commons, it must be scandalous wrong 
to suffer them to seize the means of 
election and rule the House. They 
speak not of equality; in all matters 
they boldly demand the lion’s share— 
the sovereignty ; and we are to comply, 
because, forsootii! they usurp the name 
of the people — the name of those whom 
they attempt to despoil and enslave in 
every quarter. 

The Conservative leaders speak only 
of the House of Commons ; they will 
not hold office without its general obe- 
dience. Well, then, how is it to be 
gained ? 

It is evident that the Canning in- 
vention has seen its last. The Whigs 
will be a tail no more; they have 
grown into a head, and have got a tail 
of their own. The Radicals will not 
be the tail of the Conservatives. No 
hope is to be found here ; and this is 
to us no theme of lamentation. 

To gain the House, the electors must 
be gained. Here is the grand principle 
of the Reformers—the prolific source 
of their triumphs. Every scheme they 
produce is mainly intended to cut off 
Conservative votes on the one hand, 
and multiply Dissenting and Radical 
ones on the other. If the system be 
continued of agreeing with them in 
essentials, no man can need informing 
that Conservative votes, in the House 
as well as out of it, must regularly 
decrease. 

Another system can be tried, and, 
fortunately, it involves no hazard ; if 
it be no better, it can be no worse. 
Adopt the rule which so recently saved 
France,—WE WILL GO NO FURTHER 
IN INNovATION. In this rule the 
essence of preservation is contained ; 
we have innovated until the next step 
is destruction. 

Draw the line boldly and vividly 
between wholesale and special reforms 
—the reforms craved by the people for 
the correction of practical grievance— 
and those demanded by party to sub- 
vert the balance of power— the reforms 
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to perfect institutions according to their 
constitutional uses, and those to alter 
them for separate party benefit. Let 
this be the position on which to fight 
the battle of—Death, or Victory. 
Making the point one never to be 
abandoned, that not another Conser- 
vative vote shall be sacrificed —the 
next matter to be attended to is the 
recovery of others. Turn from the 
Dissenters and Radicals to people of a 
different character. The Conservative 
leaders say, they consent against con- 
viction and on expediency to many 
things of party origin and very dan- 
gerous nature. Why cannot they do 
this to the real people in things not 
dangerous? That may be true in po- 
litical economy which will fill a coun- 
try with rebellion: to retain a tax may 
be wise in finance and destructive to 
institutions. The man who aspires to 
be the minister of this country must 
look at opinion as well as truth, at the 
judgment of his supporters as well as 
his own, or he will aspire in vain. It 
would be well ifimitation of the Whigs 
could be extended to the few points in 
which they deserve it. While they 


sternly reject the wishes of the part of 


the population hostile to them, they 
have scarcely a will of their own amidst 
their supporters; the heads set not up 
their opinion against that of the fol- 
lowers ; pledge, principle, plan—all 
vanish before the deputation of friends. 
It is no fault of theirs that they are not 
covered with popular animosity — that 
a decided breach is not made between 
the true people and the Radicals ; but 
it is a fatal fault in some other men. 
What they refuse cannot be obtained, 
what they take away cannot be regained, 
from another party ; therefore hostility 
to them is not support to another party. 

The House of Commons in our judg- 
ment will never be gained, so long as 
it may be suffered to possess the just 
rights of the king. Hitherto these rights 
were held by men of all persuasions to 
be essential, even in respect of popular 
benefits. The unanimity amidst honest 
men in their favour will not be dis- 
turbed by the fact that, because they 
cannot be exercised, such a person as 
Mr. O’Connell appoints the ministry, 
and rules both it and the king. We 
see that the king must have them, or 
the worst faction in the realm must 
govern. Never will they be voluntarily 
restored by the usurper. Silent ac- 
quiescence in the guilt is little better 
than participation. 


Preservation of the Monarchy and Empire. [September, 


If the Conservatives will not accept 
office until they can command a majo- 
rity in the Ilouse of Commons, they 
must wait for it until doomsday. They 
must turn the majority by the posses- 
sion of office, or never have one; and 
then they must be content to be fre- 
quently outvoted —they must long be 
in no better a situation than the Peel. 
ministry was in when it resigned. As 
a ministry, they might in a session, 
by skilful management, powerful elo- 
quence, and unshaken bravery under 
defeat, waste the strength of their ene- 
mies sufficiently for most practical pur- 
poses ; and this is nearly all they can 
now hope for. Never again will they 
have a strong majority. Infinitely more 
is here comprehended than their own 
interests. It is only by such conduct 
IN THEM that the king can be re-invested 
with the rights so indispensable for the 
weal of the empire. 

The Reformers declare that they will 
hold the cabinet, hand to hand and foot 
to foot, to the last — that they will only 
be expelled by storm. We devoutly 
thank them for throwing their oppo- 
nents upon arms alone; more than 
enough has been lost by negotiation. 
The national battle must now be fought 
as it was at Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
It is therefore for the Conservative 
leaders to consider whether they can 
expect a triumph without a regular 
plan of operations, OFFENSIVE, as well 
as defensive. In our judgment they 
cannot. Let them be assured that 
the fate of the conflict is irrevocably 
committed to the antagonist creeds, 
religious and political ; and that if they 
attempt to stand between, they will 
only suspend the fire of their own side, 
and make that of the other more mur- 
derous. The heroic must be attended 
to as much as the scientific; and he 
who may deal the heaviest blow will 
be far more effective than the most dex- 
terous measurer of compromise. Give 
us men in the Ilouse of Commons who 
will leave it to the enemy to wipe h’s 
character, whitewash his motives, and 
manage his concerns—who will confine 
their solicitude to their own forces — 
who will launch the invective and wield 
the appeal, warm our blood as well as 
enlighten our reason, and tell us, not 
of submission, but of victory —who 
will make the cause in heart, tongue, 
hand, and aspect, the dearest personal 
one,—they can still be the men to 
conquer and save. 
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MODERN LATIN POETS. 
(From the Prout Papers.—No. XVI.) 


Cuap. I1.—Casimir Sarsrewsk1, 8S. Sannazar, JEROME FRacastor. 


‘‘In omnibus requiem quzsivi et non inveni nisi in nookins et in bookins,” 
(quod Teutonicé sonat in angulis et libellis).\—Tuomas A Kempis, See Elzevir 
edition of Imitat. Xti., p. 247, in vita. 


** T beg to lay particular emphasis 
On this remark of Thomas 4 Kempis’s.”—Provt. 


Ir has often occurred to us, while engaged in the arrangement and editing of 
these papers, that surely so gifted a man as the late incumbent of Watergrasshill 
must have felt himself miserably misplaced in that dull and dreary district. We 
are informed by Archdeacon Paley, in his Natural Theology (a book on which 
Brougham has of late fixed his claws in the true Harpy fashion), that to meet with 
a stone on a barren heath is a common incident, whereas to find a chronometer 
in such an out-of-the-way place would immediately suggest a bright chain of 
argument, and lots of conjectural cogitation. What would not Paley have 
thought and said, had he stumbled on the curiously wrought pericranium of 
Prout in his rambles over the bogs and potato-fields of the parish, met him on 
“ bottle hill,” or found him on the brink of the “ brook that flows fast by the” 
castle of Blarney? In addition to this palpable unfitness of the spot, where for 
him the lines of destiny had fallen—in aggravation of this local solecism, there 
would further seem to be something chronologically wrong in the disposal of so 
much antique wisdom on a flimsy and a frivolous age. Properly speaking, Prout 
should have lived at another epoch of the world altogether: we say for his own 
sake, not for ours. It is clear, that of the current qualifications for successful 
authorship he knew nothing ; he was lamentably uninitiated in our contemporary 
school of puffery, quackery, and presumption. With a mind habitually recurring 
to the standard models of everlasting elegance, ever fondly communing with the 
illustrious dead, he must have had the disagreeable consciousness of being here 
on earth an incarnate anachronism. Of his personal feelings we unfortunately 
know but little, as he modestly suppresses all allusion to such matters —(how 
very unlike every body else now-a-days !)— but we should assimilate them, if we 
may be allowed to indulge in a fancy of our own, to the jarring sensations of 
an Etruscan vase surrounded by vulgar crockery. 

This is mere guess-work, mark ye! for in his writings we have not yet dis- 
covered a single line indicative of dissatisfaction at the decrees of Providence in 
his regard ; not a word that would betray a tendency to repine at his condition. 
What a contrast to all around us! Look at Bulwer, a thaumaturgus among the 
Tabitha Brambles of many a circulating-library, still fretting inwardly because 
he can make no figure in the House of Commons. Again, dissatisfied with being 
a mere novelist, he wishes to be thought a “student ;” while all can see, that 
the aggregate of his reading would fit in a nutshell. Then there is that other 
nice young man, the junior Disraeli, possessed of the same share of intellect, 
and visited with the same discontented spirit: we protest he was really a very 
plausible and presentable person, but then he would be a politician; and most 
injewdiciously has he laid himself open to ‘inextinguishable” laughter ever 
since; * like the toad, ugly and venomous,” he has got 


“ A precious duel in his head.” 


There was a time when Tom Moore (who has at last snugly settled down into a 
Whig pensioner) fancied “ he was born for much more’’ than mere melody- 
mongering, and accordingly gave out that 


«* The chord which now languishes loose o’er the lyre 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior’s dart.” 


On which data we have often tried to conjure up a warlike image of the minstrel 
in our mind’s eye, but, for the life of us, could only see on our mental retina a 
tom-tit, holding in its claw a bow and arrow. 
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To return to our author. Of him we are quite safe in predicating, that he 
“was born for much more” than the humble post he filled in the Romish hier- 
archy in Ireland, and that he might have expanded his views of earthly ag- 
grandisement with every prospect of success. 


“« Majores nido pennas extendisse.”—Horace. 


But ambition had no place in the organisation of his inward man. He sought 
not the ephemeral honours of this transitory scene; he wooed not perishable 
glory ; and so insensible was he to the fascinations of Fame, that, far from 
courting that meretricious nymph in her devious haunts, he would have rudely 
repelled her, were she to be found where Solomon met Wisdom, “ sitting at his 
gate.” And still we incline to think, that man, after all, is but the creature of 
circumstances; and that in another order of things, in “ happier hours” and 
a happier climate, Prout would have developed himself in a grander form. 
Had he flourished with Vipa at the court of the Medici, like him he would have 
worn a mitre, and like him would have shed lustre on “his order,” instead of 
deriving from it, as some do, all their importance in society. Had he lived at 
Madrid in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, he would have been (under 
Cardinal Ximenes) chief editor of the great Complutensian Polyglott; and we 
can easily fancy him at the court of Louis XIV., indulging at once his literary 
and piscatorial propensities among those who got up the classics in usum 
Delphini. 

In the wilderness of Watergrasshill he was a mere Qwvn ev senuw, and the 
exemplary old pastor’s resemblance to the Baptist was further visible in his pecu- 
liarity of diet; for small do we deem the difference between a dried locust and a 
red herring. 

However, when we say that he was totally unappreciated in Ireland 
during his lifetime, we must make one honourable exception in favour of a citizen 
of Cork, the Roscoe of that seaport; an individual of vast learning and com- 
prehensive judgment, who proved his possession of both by rightly understanding 
Prout. It was said of Roscoe by Geofiry Crayon, that, like Cleopatra’s pillar on 
the shore of Alexandria, he rose above the commercial vulgarities of Liverpool, 
and stood forth to the eye of the stranger a conspicuous but solitary specimen of 
antique and classic grandeur. Such is the eminent scholar to whom we allude, 
and of whom Cork may be justly proud. Three roaches, nageant en azur, form 
that gentleman’s escutcheon ; and these fishes seem to have given rise to much 
punning and innuendo. Great was his friendship for the priest; many and 
valuable are the marginal notes with which he has adorned these papers ; and 
we further suspect the following lines on the deceased hierophant to be from his 
terse and judicious pen : 


** Sacr. manip. ANbR. Provut. 


Quem licet extrema rapuérunt fata senecta, 
Et vite saturum soplit alta quies, 

Nos tamen hunc velut immaturo funere raptum 
Flemus et effusis diffuimus lachrymis. 

Ille igitur periit, quondamque illa, illa diserta, 
Et dulci manans nectare lingua tacet ! 

Ingeniumque sagax et amor virtutis et equi, 
Omnia sub parvo condita sunt tumulo.” 


To that gentleman belongs the praise of singular discrimination in detecting, 
with intuitive glance, the latent accomplishments of the rural divine ; and it must 
be a peculiar gratification to him to perceive, that however blind folks have been 
to his merits while alive, there has been but one opinion as to his high endow- 
ments now that he is no more. There is, in fact, but one voice of unanimous 
acclamation in favour of the old priest, since the publication of his posthumous 
compositions ; and never was the aged Chrysias, the mild and unassuming chap- 
lain of Apollo, more popular in the camp before Troy than Father Prout among 
the reading public. 


Ev? aaroi ty waves imsupnuncay Ayaio. 
AIAEIZOAI @ TEPHA xa: ATAAA AEX@AI ATIOINA, A’ 23. 


Oxiver YoRKE. 
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Watergrasshill, Sept. 1826. 

Among all the fanciful embellish- 
ments that adorn the pages of our le- 
gend, none partakes of a more truly 
poetical character than the story re- 
lated by St. Gregory of Tours, in his 
tract De Gloria Martyrum, lib. i. 
cap. 95, about seven youths, who, fly- 
ing to a mountain-cave from the perse- 
cution that raged in Ephesus, fell there 
into a deep and miraculous slumber ; 
whence awaking, after nearly two cen- 
turies of balmy rest, they walked abroad, 
and were somewhat startled at the sight 
of a cross triumphantly emblazoned 
over the gates of the city. Still greater 
was their surprise when a baker, to 
whom they tendered what they consi- 
dered the current coin of the empire, 
eyed them suspiciously, asking where 
they had dug up that old medal of the 
pagan persecutor Decius, and hinting, 
that in the new Theodosian code there 
were certain laws relative to treasure 
trove, which might possibly concern 
them. Much do I fear, that my ap- 
pearance in the literary market with 
these specimens of antiquated and ex- 
ploded composition, with this depre- 
ciated coinage of the human brain, 
long since gone out of circulation in 
the republic of letters, may subject me 
to the inconveniences experienced by 
the seven sleepers, and to a similar re- 
buke from the critical fraternity. But 
the fact is, I am totally unprovided 
with the specie that forms the present 
circulating medium, and must needs 
obtrude on the monetary system of the 
day — some rusty old denarii and ses- 
tertia. Whether I can get a crust in 
exchange is a problem; but I ought 
not to despond : for (as Bulwer knows) 
asses have been readily discounted 
by Colburn and Bentley. 

[ trust, however, that in comparing 
my operations in this matter to the 
proceedings recorded in the legend of 
those never-to-be-forgotten “ sleepers,” 
the snatches of Latin poetry I am 
about to produce may not receive the 
commendation somewhat equivocally 
bestowed by a shepherd in the Eclogue 
on the verses of another tuneful swain, 
viz. 


or 


Tale tuum carmen nobis divine poeta, 
Quale sopor !”” 


it being my assiduous care to keep my 
readers constantly awake during the 
progress of each paper of mine, pre- 
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ferring, for that purpose, to wear oc- 
casionally the cap and bells of inno- 
cent Folly, rather than don for a single 
moment the cotton nightcap of solemn 
Dulness. 

The name of Vida, whose poetry 
occupied the opening chapter of this 
series, has ever been (thanks to Pope!) 
familiar to the British public. Not so 
with the three worthies whom I have 
grouped together on the present occa- 
sion. Thousands, who have abundantly 
heard of Bob Montgomery and Barry 
Cornwall, never have even suspected 
the existence of these Latin luminaries, 
that shed such a mild effulgence in the 
remote region through which they re- 
volve: in the same manner, thousands 
who, with nose upturned, gaze on the 
ephemeral rockets of Vauxhall, never 
have, by any chance, fixed an admiring 
eye on the satellites of Jupiter or the 
ring of Saturn. Talking of Jupiter 
and Saturn, it is related in Lempriere’s 
Dictionary, that when the unnatural 
father was kicked out of Heaven by 
his unruly son, aided by Titan, he fled 
into Latium, and there hid himself; 
whence the name of that Latin country 
originated d latendo. This allegory is 
very appropriate to the case of my 
three modern Latin poets, who have 
effectually escaped the attention of 
mankind by wrapping up their pre- 
cious conceptions in an idiom inacces- 
sible to the vulgar. 

However, one experiences great de- 
light in treading a path hitherto untrod- 
den, in exploring a tract of undiscovered 
territory, in finding quasi a north-west 
passage through the wilderness of Par- 
nassus. Virgil himself was not insen- 
sible to the glad sensations attendant 
on such recondite ramblings, and does 
not conceal his preference for the bye- 
ways (or what we call in Ireland the 
“boreens’’) that intersect the land of 
poesy : 

«« Me Parnassi deserta per ardua 
dulcis 
Raptat amor: juvat ire jugis qua nulla 
priorum 
Castaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo.”’ 
Georg. III. v. 292. 


With similar feelings I enter on the 
hitherto unreconnoitred ground marked 
out on the poetical chart by the three 
names that figure as my text, and con- 
fess that I take a wild pleasure, and, 
as Gray says (vide an Ode to Eton 
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College), I “snatch a fearful joy,” in 
expatiating on the unfrequented fields 
belonging to Casimir Sarbiewski, Ac- 
tius Sannazaro, and Jerome Fracastor. 

These three poets | have united here 
in one dissertation, not from any dis- 
inclination to consider them separately 
and individually (each having sufficient 
merit of his own to entitle him to an 
especial essay), but the truth is, there 
are so many candidates for notice in 
the department of modern Latin poetry, 
that, unless I adopt this plan of pro- 
ducing them in hatches, [ might never 
see the end on’t. To embalm thus 
their triple memory iv one shrine, will 
not be thought derogatory or disre- 
spectful, when it is remembered that 
the. three Horatii were buried together 
in one tomb, on the declivity of the 
hill of Alba, as may be seen in Pira- 
nesi’s etchings; and that even three 
saints have occasionally been huddled 
together in a joint occupancy of the 
sepulchre, as may be learned from the 
following distich, descriptive of the 
burial-place of SS. Patrick, Bridget, 
and Columkille, at Downpatrick : 


‘Tn sacro Duno tumulo tumulantur in 
uno 


Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius.” 


“ Que cum ita sint” (as Cicero has 
it), I enter en matiére. 

Casimir Sarbiewski, who in his day 
was hailed by all Europe as the Horace 
of Poland (which I learn from the Cam- 
bridge pocket-edition of his poems 
now before me), belonged to one of 
the noblest houses of the kingdom, and 
was born in 1596. Having been ini- 
tiated among the Jesuits at their col- 
lege of Wilna, he quickly rose to emi- 
nence in that distinguished fraternity, 
and was subsequently induced by Count 
Nicolai to accompany him on a tour of 
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classic enjoyment to Italy. They were 
waylaid and robbed in the mountains 
of the Tyrol; for, alas! our Latin poet, 
not having written in a vulgar tongue, 
could not, like Ariosto, overawe the 
brigands by revealing his name, and 
claiming the safeguard of the Muse. 
Nicolai never recovered from the ef- 
fects of the adventure, and died on his 
arrival at Rome; but Sarbiewski had 
within him that which consoled the 
shipwrecked Simonides, and being en- 
abled to exclaim ** Omnia mea mecum 
porto,” was but little affected by his 
disaster. We find him at Rome, 
studying archeology and numisma- 
tics under the illustrious Donato, 
and soon attracting, by the sweetness 
of his poetic talent, the notice of a 
brother bard, Pope Urbani VILL. (Bar- 
berini). By orders of the pontiff, he 
was engaged in revising the hymns of 
the Roman breviary, of which a new 
version was then put forth; and to 
him may be attributed some of the 
pathetic and classic touches that occa- 
sionally are perceptible among the rude 
canticles of our liturgy. 

During Sarbiewski’s residence in the 
capital of the Christian world, he made 
many friends and admirers among the 
dignitaries of the Roman purple and 
the nobles of Italy; of whose intimacy 
with this lyrist of the north there are 
abundant traces in his metrical effu- 
sions. But the family of Pope Urban, 
distinguished as it was from the earliest 
period in arts and arms, enjoyed most 
the poet’s society, and added to its 
previous illustrations the merit of pa- 
tronising and cherishing the modern 
Horace. To his pontifical Mecenas 
he had addressed very many of his 
odes, and I feel great pleasure in se- 
lecting from the number the following 
graceful specimen, because of its me- 
lodious cadences and exquisite Latinity: 


Odarum, Lib. 3, Ode XV. 


Ap Apes Barserinas. 


Melleum venisse Seculum. 


Cives Hymetti, gratus Attice lepos, 
Virginie volucres, 
Flaveeque veris filiz ! 


Fures rosarum, turba predatrix thymi, 
Nectaris artifices, 
Boneque ruris hospite ! 


Laboriosis quid juvat volatibus 
Rus et agros gravidis 
Perambulare cruribus. 


Si Barserino delicata principe 
Secula melle fluant, 
Parata vobis secula! 
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To the Bees (armorial bearings of the Barberini family), on Urban the Eighth’s 
elevation to the Pontificate. 


Casimir SARBIEWSKI. 


Citizens of Mount Hymettus, 
Attic labourers who toil, 

Never ceasing till ye get us 
Winter store of honeyed spoil! 


Nectar ye with sweets and odours, 
Hebes of the hive, compose, 

Flora’s privileged marauders, 
Chartered pirates of the rose! 


Gipsey tribe, gay, wild, and vagrant, 
Winged poachers of the dawn, 

Sporting o’er each meadow fragrant, 
Thieving it on every lawn! 


Every plant and flower ye touch on, 
Wears, I ween, a fresher grace ; 

For ye form the proud escutcheon 
Of the Barberini race, 


Emblem bright, which to embroider, 
While her knight was far away, 

Many a maiden hath employed her 
Fairy fingers night and day ! 

Bees, though pleased your flightI gaze on, 
In the garden or the field, 

Brighter hues your wings emblazon 
On the Barberini shield ! 


It is related in the natural history of 
the stork, by the learned Boérlinckius, 
that some Polish amateur of feathered 
animals having had one in his posses- 
sion, was induced to try an experiment 
as to its migratory propensities. He 
accordingly set it free, having pre- 
viously attached to its neck a tin col- 
lar, or label, on which was inscribed a 
poetical indication for the use of those 
whom it might visit, viz. : 

** WHC CICONIA, 
EX POLONIA.” 
The liberated stork flew o’er the Car- 
pathian mountains, across Tartary ; 
and after having, in double quick time, 
performed the “ overland journey to 
India,” was caught by some Jesuit mis- 
sionaries on the coast of Malabar. The 
learned fathers, with the instinctive 
Sagacity of their order, easily under- 
stood the motive which had dictated 
that inscription ; they therefore substi- 
tuted for the tin label, one of gold, and 
the carrier-stork was subsequently re- 
captured in Poland, when the lines 
were found altered thus : 


INDIA CUM DONIS, 
ALEM REMITTIT POLONIS.” 


Such appears to have been the ge- 


nerous conduct of Urban towards Sar- 


Of that race a pontiff reigneth, 
Sovereign of imperial Rome ; 

Lo! th’ armorial bee obtaineth 
For its hive St. Peter’s dome ! 


Hitherto a rose’s chalice 
Held thee, winged artisan ! 
But thou fillest now the palace 
Of the gorgeous Vatican. 


And an era now commences, 
By a friendly genius planned ; 
Princely bee, Urnan dispenses 
Honeyed days throughout the land. 


Seek no more with tuneful humming 
Where the juicy floweret grows, 

Halcyou days for you are coming — 
Days of plenty and repose ! 


Rest ye, workmen blithe and bonnie ; 
Be no more the cowslip suck’d ; 

Honeyed flows the Tiber, honey” 
Fills each Roman aqueduct. 


Myrtle groves are fast distilling 
Honey ; ; honeyed falls the dew, 
Ancient prophecies fulfilling 
A millennium for you! 


biewski. On his departure for his na- 
tive land, he loaded him with presents ; 
and some biographers make especial 
mention of a ponderous gold medal, 
valued at one hundred sequins, which 
the holy father bestowed on the child 
of song. 

On his return to Wilna, he was ap- 
pointed professor of rhetoric in the 
society’s college, and for several years 
poured forth the sunshine of his genius 
on the heads of his delighted compa- 
triots. While he taught the young idea 
how to shoot, be was not unmindful 
of giving a patriotic direction to the 
studious exercises over which it was 
his pleasing duty to preside; and it is 
probably about this period that he 
composed many of those inspiriting 
war-songs which crowd the pages of 
his book, and bear evidence of the 
proud emotions with which he con- 
templated the military glories of his 
countrymen. The chord which he ap- 
pears most willingly to awaken, is that 
which throbs in unison with the pulse 
of the patriot brave; and from a vast 
variety of martial dithyrambs, offering 
to the selector /’embarras des richesses, 
I lay the following before my readers, 
in the full confidence of their rising 
from its perusal impressed with the 
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vigour and manliness of the poet's 
mind. The victory it commemorates 
was of immense importance to Europe 
at that period, the young sultan, Os- 
man II., having advanced to the fron- 
tiers of Christendom with an army of 
four hundred thousand men; and were 
it not for the prowess of Poland, placed 
as it were by Providence at the post 
of peril, and shielding the whole fa- 


Ode IV., Lib. 4. 


In Polonorum celebrem de Osmano Turca- 
rum Imperatore Victoriam, a.p. MDCXX1. 
Septembris Idibus. 


Casimirvus Sarsievivs, S. J. 


Dives Galesus, fertilis accola 
Galesus Istri, dum sua Dacicis 
Fatigat in campis aratra, 
Et galeas clypeosque passim, ac 


Magnorum acervos eruit ossium ; 
Vergente serum sole sub hesperum 
Fessus resedisse, et solutos 
Non solito tenuisse cantu 


Fertur juvencos: ‘‘ Carpite dum licet, 
Dum tuta vobis otia; carpite 

Oblita jam vobis vireta, 

Emeriti mea cura tauri ! 


Victor Polonus dum posita super 

Respirat hasta, sic etiam vigil 
Sevusque. Proh! quantis, Polone! 
Moldavici tegis arva campi 


Thracum ruinis! quas ego Bistonum 
Hic cerno strages! quanta per avios 
Disjecta late scuta colles ! 
Que Geticis vacua arma truncis ! 


Hac acer ibat Sarmata (Thracibus 

Captivus olim nam memini puer), 
Hic wre squallentes et auro 
Concanus explicuit catervas, 


Heu quanta vidi prelia cum ferox 

Rigeret hastis campus, et horridi 
Collata tempestas Gradivi 
Ambiguis fluitaret armis. 
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mily of civilised nations from the in- 
roads of barbaric strength, the Turk 
would infallibly have overrun our fair- 
est provinces, and spread desolation 
throughout the whole western conti- 
nent. Were it but for these consider- 
ations alone, that unfortunate land 
deserves the sympathy of every fiiend 
to generous achievements and noble 
deeds. 


Ode IV., Book 4. 


Ode on the signal Defeat of the Sultan 
Osman, by the Army of Poland and her 
Allies. September 1621. 


Casimir SARBIEWSKI. 


As slow the plough the oxen plied, 

Close by the Danube’s rolling tide, 

With old Galeski for their guide — 
The Dacian farmer — 

His eye amid the furrows spied 
Men’s bones and armour. 


The air was calm, the sun was low, 

Calm was the mighty river’s flow, 

And silently, with footsteps slow, 
Laboured the yoke ; 

When fervently, with patriot glow, 
The veteran spoke : 


‘* Halt ye, my oxen! Pause we hero 
Where valour’s vestiges appear, 
And Islaam’s relics far and near 
Lurk in the soil; 
While Poland on victorious spear 
Rests from her toil. 


And well she may triumphant rest, 
Adorn with glory’s plume her crest, 
And wear of victory the vest 
Elate and flushed : 
Oft was the Paynim’s pride repressed — 
HERE IT WAS CRUSHED ! 


Here the tremendous deed was done, 
Here the transcendant trophy won, 
Where fragments lie of sword and gun, 
And lance and shield, 
And Turkey’s giant skeleton 
Cumbers the field! 


Heavens! I remember well that day, 

Of warrior men the proud display, . 

Of brass and steel the dread array — 
Van, flank, and rear ; 

How my young heart the charger’s neigh 
Throbbed high to hear ! 


How gallantly our lancers stood, 
Of bristling spears an iron wood, 
Fraught with a desperate hardihood 
That naught could daunt, 
And burning for the bloody feud, 
Fierce, grim, and gaunt! 
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Suspensa paullum substitit alitis 

Procella ferri, donec ahenea 
Hinc inde nubes sulphurato 
Plurima detonuisset igni. 


lum vero signis signa, viris viri, 
Dextraque dextris, et pedibus pedes, 
Et tela respondere telis 
Et clypeis clypei rotundi. 


Non tanta campos grandine verberat 
Nivalis Arctos ; non fragor Alpium 
Tantus renitentes ab imo 
Cum violens agit Auster ornos. 


Hine quantus, atque hinc impetus ereo 

Diffusus imbri! Miscet opus frequens, 
Furorque, virtusque, et perenni 
Immoritur brevis ira fame. 


Dit supremam nutat in aleam 
Fortuna belli. Stat numerosior 
Hinc Bessus: hinc contra Polonus 
Exiguus metuendus alis. 


Sed quid Cydones, aut pavidi Dahe, 

Mollesque campo cedere Concani ; 
Quid Seres, aversoque pugnax 
Parthus equo, Cilicumque turme. 


Contra sequacis pectora Sarmate 

Possent fugaces? Hine ruit impiger 
Potonvs, illine Lirnvanus ; 
Quale duplex ruit axe fulmen. 


Pol! quam tremendus fulminat neo 

Borussus igni! non ego Livonum 
Pugnas et inconsulta vite 
Transierim tua Russe signa! 


Vobis fugaces vidi ego Bistonum 
Errare lunas, signaque barbaris 
Direpta vexillis et actam 
Retro equitum peditumque nubem. 


Virtute pugnant non numero viri, 

Et una sylvam sepius erruit 
Bipennis, et pauce sequuntur 
Innumeras aquilz columbas. 
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Then rose the deadly din of fight ; 
Then shouting charged, with all his might, 
Of Wilna each Teutonic knight, 
And of St. John’s, 
While flashing out from yonder height 
Thundered the bronze. 


Dire was the struggle in the van, 
Fiercely we grappled man with man, 
Till soon the Paynim chiels began 
For breath to gasp ; 
When Warsaw folded Ispahan 
In deadly grasp. 


So might a tempest grasp a pine, 

Tall giant of the Apennine, 

Whose rankling roots deep undermine 
The mountain’s base : 

Fitting antagonists to twine 
In stern embrace. 


Loud rung on helm, and coat of mail, 

Of musketry the rattling hail ; 

Of wounded men loud rose the wail 
In dismal rout ; 

And now alternate would prevail 
The victor’s shout. 


Long time amid the vapours dense 

The fire of battle raged intense, 

While Vicrory held in suspense 
The scales on high : 

But Poland in her rairn’s defence 
Maun do or die! 


Rash was the hope, and poor the chance, 
Of blunting that victorious lance ; 
Though Turkey from her broad expanse 
Brought all her sons, 
Swelling with tenfold arrogance, 
Hell’s myrmidons! 


Stout was each Cossack heart and hand, 
Brave was our Lithuanian band, 
But Gallantrv’s own native land 
Sent forth the Poles : 
And Valour’s flame shone nobly fanned 
In patriot souls. 


Large be our allies’ meed of fame ! 

Rude Russia to the rescue came, 

From land of frost, with brand of flame — 
A glorious horde : 

Huge havoc here these bones proclaim, 
Done by her sword. 


Pale and aghast the crescent fled, 
Joyful we clove each turbanned head, 
Heaping with holocausts of dead 
The foeman’s camp : 
Loud echoed o’er their gory bed 
Our horsemen’s tramp. 


A hundred trees one hatchet hews ; 

A hundred doves one hawk pursues; 

One Polish gauntlet so can bruise 
Their miscreant clay : 

As well the kaliph kens who rues 
That fatal day. 
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Heu qua jacentum strata cadavera, 

Qnalemgue vobis A. donii fuga, 
Campum retexére! Hic Potonam 
Mordet adhuc Otromannvs hastam. 








Hic fusus A2mon, hic Arabum manus 
Confixa telis ; hic Caracas jacet 
Conopeis subter Lechorum, 

Non bene pollicitus minaci 


Cenam tyranno. Spes nimias Deus 

Plerumque fcedos ducit ad exitus, 
Ridetque gaudentem superbum 
Immodicis dare vela votis ; 





Sic forsan olim dextra Polonica 

Cruore inunget littora Bosphori 
Damnata; nec ponet secures 
Donec erunt satures ruind.” 






Quo me canentem digna trahunt equis 
Non arma tauris? Sistite, barbare ! 
Non hee inurbana Camene 

Bella decet memorare buxo, 






Majore quondam que recinent tuba 

Seri nepotes : et mea jam suis 
Aratra cum bubus reverti 
Precipiti monet axe vesper. 


So exasperated, we may add, were 
the Janissaries at the untoward result 
of the campaign, that they murdered 
the young sultan on his return to C. P. 
He was the sixteenth leader of the 
faithful, counting from Mahomet, but 
the first whose life terminated in that 
tragical manner; albeit such an event 
since then has been of common occur- 
rence on the banks of the Bosphorus. 

In the year 1636 a memorable cere- 
mony took place at the university of 
Wilna. The degree of “doctor” was, 
with unusual pomp and unexampled 
éclat, conferred on the illustrious poet, 
in presence of King Wladislas and the 
highest personages of the realm, who 
had flocked thither to do honour to 
their distinguished countryman. The 
thesis was, of course, a display of sin- 
gular brilliancy; and so pleased was 
his royal admirer at the evidences of 
native talent thus afforded, that he 
took the ring from his own finger, and 
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[September, 


What though, to meet the tug of war, 

Osman had gathered from afar 

Arab, and Sheik, and Hospodar, 
And Turk, and Guebre, 

Quick yielded Pagan scimitar 

To Christian sabre. 


Here could the Turkman turn and trace 

The slaughter-tracks, here slowly pace 

The field of downfal and disgrace, 
Where men and horse, 

Thick strewn, encumbered all the place 

With frequent corse, 


Well might his haughty soul repent 

That rash and guilty armament ; 

Weep for the blood of nations spent 
His ruined host; 

His empty arrogance lament, 

And bitter boast. 


Sorrow, derision, scorn, and hate, 

Upon the proud one’s footsteps wait ; 

Both in the field and in the gate 
Accursed, abhorred ; 

And be his halls made desolate 

With fire and sword !” 


Such was the tale Galeski told, 

Calm as the mighty Danube rolled ; 

And well I ween that farmer old, 
Who held a plough, 

Had fought that day a warrior bold 

With helméd brow. 





But now upon the glorious stream 

The sun flung out his parting beam, 

The soldier-swain unyoked his team, 
Yet still he chaunted 

The live-long eve ;—and glory’s dream 
His pillow haunted. 





begged it might be used in the cere- 
mony of wedding the learned bachelor 
to his doctorial dignity. That ring is 
still preserved in the archives of Wilna, 
and is used to the present day in con- 
ferring the doctorate per annulum on 
the students of the university. 

The patronage and friendship of 
royalty was now secured to Sarbiew- 
ski, and Wladislas insisted on his 
accompanying him even in his hunt- 
ing excursion. I remember in one 
of the epistles of Pliny, addressed, 
I believe, to Tacitus, a passage, in 
which the proconsul invites the histo- 
rian to partake of the pleasures of the 
chase; and tells him, that during his 
visit to the moors he may still prose- 
cute his favourite studies : ‘ Experies,” 
says that elegant letter-writer, “ Pulla- 
dem non minus libenter venari in mont- 
ibus quam Dianam.” This appears to 
have been the case with the learned 
Jesuit, for L find mention made in the 
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catalogue of his works of a collec- 
tion of poems, entitled Si/viludia, re- 
ferring, I imagine, to the woodland 
achievements of the northern Nimrod ; 
but I have not met with the book 
itself. He also appears to have writ- 
ten an epic poem, on the exploits of 
some ancient Polish monarch (Lechi- 
ados, lib. xii.); but no copy of it has 
fallen into my hands. Probably it 
may be classed with the King Arthur 
of Sir Richard Blackmore, the Colom- 
biad of Joshua Barlow, the Charlemagne 
of Lucien Buonaparte, and many other 
modern epics too tedious to mention. 
His last occupation was writing a com- 
mentary on St. Thomas Aquinas, be- 
fore the termination of which euter- 
prise he died, a.p. 1640. I intend 
writing one myself, if I live long 
enough, 

Turn we now to the second name 
on our list, that of Jacobus Actius 
Sincerus & Sto. Nazaro, vulgarly called 
(for shortness) Sannazar. The town- 
ship forming the family inheritance, 
and giving its name to this poet, is 
situated between the Po and the Tes- 
sino, but he himself was born at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, in 1458. As 
the vine ripens quickly on that volcanic 
soil, so the germs of genius were ra- 
pidly unfolded in the Neapolitan child ; 
and not only do we find him, like 
Alexander Pope, “lisping in numbers, 
for the numbers came,” but, like Dante 
and Byron, falling desperately i in love 
at an exceeding early period of his 
youthood. Every one has heard of 
the mysterious Beatrice, and of the 
s3v%0v Of Byron’s boyish adoration ; 
but few have learned to pronounce 
with sympathetic devotion the name of 
Charmosyné. Whether under this har- 
monious tetrasyllable a living and sen- 
tient being of flesh and blood was in 
the young poet’s eye, or whether 
mere ideal impersonation of metaphy- 
sical loveliness, beyond the homely 
reality of Earth’s corporeal daughters, 
haunted his refined and sensitive ima- 
gination, has not been decided by his 
biographers. But, that he had serious 
thoughts of suicide, and other lofty 
notions, at a time of life when boys in 
England are accustomed to undergo 
the wholesome process of occasional 
flagellation, is quite evident, and ought 
to be recorded as proof of his preco- 
cious intellect. Such a fact would be 
invaluable in the life of some German 
quack-sentimentalist; ex. gr., the au- 
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thor of the Sorrows of Werter, or 
Wilhelm Meister. Whatever may have 
been the object of this morbid passion, 
absence from Naples, and a retreat 
among the romantic glens of Salerno, 
seem not to have proved an effectual 
antispasmodic ; for we finally find him 
flying from Italy and wandering through 
France, where he wrote a book —the 
very best thing a disconsolate lover 
can possibly do; which production of 
his exile is known by the same name 
as the work of our own euphuyst, Sir 
Philip Sidney, being entitled Arcadia. 
It was amazingly popular in its day 
throughout Italy. On his return to 
Naples in 1492, I find no further allu- 
sion to Charmosyné, who, if a mortal 
beauty, must have undergone the usual 
process of mortality, or, if of sylph-like 
proportions and ethereal essence, pe- 
rished in some different way ; for which 
he might console himself with the lines 
of Pope, in the Rape of the Lock : 


‘* Before the fatal engine closed, 
A wretched sylph too fondly interposed ; 
Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph 
in twain: 
But airy substance soon unites again.” — 
Canto iii. 150. 


He now appeared in a new cha- 
racter, that of farce-writer to the court, 
which being principally composed of 
Spanish hidalgos (a branch of the Ma- 
drid family, holding at that period the 
sovereignty of the Two Sicilies), must 
have been naturally pleased at the sub- 
jects selected by him for dramatic illus- 
tration ; viz. the Conquest of Grenada, 
and the Fall of the Moors. These co- 
medies are written in the low slang of 
the lazzaroni, and, though well received 
on their first appearance, have fallen 
into complete oblivion. 

He next took to the sword, and 
joined his royal patron’s army in an 
inroad which it pleased the King of 
Naples (a vassal of the holy see) to 
make on the patrimony of St. Peter. 
The church was then disgraced by the 
pontificate of the ruffian Alexander, 
and the atrocities of his hopeful ne- 
phew, Cesar Borgia; nevertheless, the 
gallant Ludovico Sforza (aided by the 
French under Charles VILL., who came 
to the rescue of the pontifical mon- 
ster) drove the invaders out of the ec- 
clesiastical state, and taking the of- 
fensive, soon rolled back the tide of 
war into the enemy’s territory, and 
swept the Spanish dynasty from the 
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throne. Faithful in adversity to the 
fallen prince whose patronage he had 
experienced in prosperous days, San- 
nazar became the companion of his 
banishment, and travelled with him 
through Spain and southern France. 
It was at this time that he formed a 
friendship with the famous Gonzalvo 
of Cordova. On the restoration of the 
exiled house to the throne of Naples, 
Frederick, who succeeded Ferdinand 
II., conferred on his faithful adherent 
the villa of Margellina, in the vicinity 
of that delightful capital; and it was 
in the rural repose of this suburban 
retreat that he gave himself up to the 
cultivation of Latin poetry. 

Of the reputation which these com- 
positions obtained for him at the re- 
vival of classic taste throughout Europe, 
an adequate idea may be collected from 
the epitaph written on his tomb by 
Cardinal Bembo, a rival in the same 
walk of literature : 

“* DA SACRO CINERI FLORES! 
MARONI 
SANNAZARUS MUSA PROXIMUS UT TU- 
MULO.” 


HIC ILLE 


And, undoubtedly, no two sepulchres 
could be more appropriately placed 
in juxtaposition on the romantic pro- 
montory of Pausilippé. The grand 
poem of Sannazar, De partu Virginis, 
which occupied twenty years of his 
life, is replete with evidence ofa fine 
imagination and an exquisite percep- 
tion of rhythmic melody, surpassing in 
both these respects the otherwise ela- 
borate production of Vida on a similar 
subject (Christiados, lib. xii.). Every 
passage in this highly polished epic 
furnishes abundant proofs of genuine 
poetic feeling; but as I must select 
some few lines to warrant my judg- 
ment of the composition, I will content 
myself with the following extract, which 
refers to the arrival of St. Joseph and 
the Virgin at Bethlehem: it is pre- 
ceded by a magnificent description of 
the census ordered to be taken through- 
out the Roman empire by Augustus 
Cesar, when “all went to be taxed, 
every one in his own city.”— Luke, 
chap. ii. 
“ Nec minis et cast senior cum virgine 
custos 
Tbat ut in patria nomen de more genusque 
Ederet, et jussum non segnis penderet 
aurum ; 
Ille domum antiquam et regnata parent- 
ibus arva 
Invisens, secim proavos ex ordine reges 
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Claraque facta ducum pulchramque ab 
origine gentem 

Mente recensebat tacita, numerumque 
suorum, 

Quamvis tunc pauper, quamvis incogni- 
tus ipsis 

Agnatis, longé adveniens explere parabat. 

Tum fines Galilea tuos emensus et imas 

Carmeli valles, queque altus vertice 
opacat 

Rura Thabor, sparsamque jugis Samari- 
tida terram 

Palmiferis ;— Solymas e leva liquerat 
arces 

Cum simul e tumulo muros et tecta do- 
morum 

Prospexit, patriaque aguovit meniaterre; 

Continuo lachrymis urbem veneratur 
obortis, 

Intenditque manus, et ab imo pectore 
fatur. 


Bethlemiz turres ! obscura 
meorum 

Regna patrum, magnique olim salvete 
penates ! 

Tuque O terra! parens regum, visuraque 
regem 

Cui Sol et gemini famulentur cardinis 
axes, 

Salve iterum ! 
Crete 

Horrescet ponetque suos temeraria fastus; 

Parva loquor! prono veniet diademate 
supplex 

Illa potens rerum terrarumque inclyta 
Roma, 

Atque orbis dominam submittet ad oscula 
frontem !”— Lib. ii. 236. 


et non 


Te vana Jovis cunabula 


There is, however, a very strange 
want of tact in the constant obtrusion 
of pagan mythology, with its fabulous 
and profane nomenclature, throughout 
the course of this poem: a defect, in- 
deed, which vitiates most of the sacred 
poetry of that period. It was a rem- 
nant of the old mysteries and of that 
solemn buffoonery which had been so 
long tolerated as to give, perhaps, no 
offence to contemporary taste, however 
fastidious the world has since grown 
in the matter of religious minstrelsy. 
It would certainly be very hard to 
justify the following allusion to old 
Silenus and to the Rape of Europa, 
a propos of the ox and the ass who 
figured at the crib of Bethlehem : 


‘* Protinis agnoscens dominum procum- 
bit humi bos, 

Cernuus et mora nulla simul procumbit 
asellus, 

Submittens caput et trepidanti poplite 
adorat ; 

Fortunatiambo! non vos aut fabula Crete 

Polluet antiqui referens mendacia furti 
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Sidoniam mare per medium vexisse 
puellam ; 

Aut sua dum madidus celebret portenta 
Citheron 

Infames inter thyasos vinosaque sacra, 


Arguet obsequio senis insudasse profani.” 


Lib. ii. 360. 


This odd jumble of the gospel history 
with pagan imaginings was not con- 
fined to the poets; it was in vogue 
even among the writers of a more se- 
rious class, and was only eventually 
scouted by the satiric pen of Erasmus, 
especially in his production entitled 
Ciceronianus. The papal secretary, 
Cardinal Bembo, in his zeal for Wevdo- 
classic purity of diction, made no 
scruple of introducing “ per deos im- 
mortales,” in an earnest request to the 
Venetian republic concerning some 
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points of church discipline. And our 
“ Lady of Loretto” was unscrupulously 
termed, in some of the bulls of that 
period, “ Dea Lauretana /”’— the form 
of ecclesiastical excommunication being 
expressed in a manner equally ludi- 
crous: ‘ Ab aqud et igni interdicatur.”’ 
From the pen of Sannazar, besides 
this epic, we have three books of elegies, 
two of lyrical and miscellaneous poe- 
try, and the six piscatorial eclogues on 
which his fame principally rests. Most 
of the elegies are addressed to the 
friends who cheered the calm evening 
of his days, and frequent allusion oc- 
curs to the delightful residence of the 
villa Morgellina, the gift of his royal 
benefactor. Here is a sample of the 
poet’s sentiments and versification : 


De Fonte Sti. Naszari, in fundo suburbano meo. 


Est mibi rivo vitreus perenni 

Fons arenosum prope littus, undé 

Sepe discedens sibi nauta rores 
Haurit amicos. 


Unicus nostris scatet ille ripis 

Montis immenso sitiente tractu, 

Vitifer qua Pausilipus vadosum ex- 
Currit in equor. 


Hunc ego vitta redemitus alba, 

Flore, et zstivis veneror coronis, 

Cum timent amnes et hiulca sevum 
Arva leonem. 


Antequam feste redeant calende 

Fortis Augusti, superantque patri 

Quatuor luces mihi tempus omni 
Dulcius evo. 


Bis mihi sanctum, mihi bis vocandum, 

Bis celebrandum potiore cultu, 

Duplici voto, geminadque semper 
Thuris acerra. 


Namque ab extremo properans Eoo 
Hac die primum mihi vagienti 


Phebus illuxit, pariterque dias 
Hausimus auras, 


Hac et insigni peragenda ritu 

Sacra solemnes veniunt ad aras, 

Nazari unde omnes tituli meeque 
Nomina gentis. 


Hinc ego grata scopulorum in umbra 

Rusticum parvis statui columnis 

Nazaro fanum, simul et sacravi 
Nomine fontem. 


O decus celi! simul et tuorum 

Rite quem parva veneramur ede 

Cui frequentandas populis futuris 
Ponimus aras. 


Accipe exstivam, nova serta, citrum ! 

Et mihi longos liceat per annos, 

Hic tuum castis sine fraude votis 
Poscere numen. 


Si mihi primos generis parentes, 

Si mihi !ucem pariter dedisti, 

Hic age et fontem tibi dedicatum 
Sepe revise. 


The Fountain of St. Nazaro. 


There’s a fount at the foot of Pausilippé’s hill, 
Springing up on our bay’s sunny margin, 
And the mariner loveth his vessel to fill. 
At this fount, of which I am the guardian. 
’Tis the gem of my villa, the neighbourhood’s 
And with pleasure and pride i preserve it ; 
For alone it wells out, while the vine-covered coast 
In the summer lies panting and fervid. 


boast, 


When the plains are all parched, and the rivers run low, 
Then a festival comes I love dearly : 

Here, with goblet in hand, my devotion I shew 
To the day of my birth that comes yearly. 

Tis the feast of my patron, Nazaro the Saint ; 
Nor for aught that fond name would I barter : 

To this fount I have fixed that fond name, to acquaint 
All mankind with my love for the martyr. 
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He ’s the tutelar Genius of me and of mine, 
And to honour the saints is my motto ; 
Unto him I devoted this well, and a shrine 
Unto him I have built in the grotto. 
There his altar devoutly with shells I have deck’d — 
I have deck’d it with crystal and coral ; 
And have strewed all the pavement with branches select 
Of the myrtle, the pine, and the laurel. 


By the brink of this well will I banquet the day 
‘Of my feast, on its yearly recurring ; 

Then at eve, when the bonny breeze wrinkles the bay, 
And the leaves of the citron are stirring, 

To my peaceable villa before I repair, 
To the Father of Mercy addressing, 


In a spirit of thankfulness, gratitude’s 
I'll invoke on his creatures 


prayer, 
s a blessing. 


And long may the groves of Pausilippé shade, 
By this fount, holy martyr, thy client: 

Thus long may he bless thee for bountiful aid, 
And remain on thy bounty reliant. 

To thy shrine shall the maids of Parthenopé bring 
Lighted tapers, in yearly procession ; 

While the pilgrim hereafter shall visit this spring, 
To partake of the Saint’s intercession ! 


His pastoral poetry, to which I have 
already adverted, has obtained him 
great celebrity; if pastoral it may be 
called, since it chiefly refers to the bay 
of Naples, and the manners, customs, 
and loves of the fishermen, who ply on 
that romantic basin. There was the 
charm of novelty, however, in the idea 
of maritime eclogues; and the same 
freshness of imagery which gave a sort 
of vogue to the Oriental pastorals of 
Collins, rendered attractive in this case 
an otherwise dull and somniferous sort 
of composition. Few can relish such 
stuff as lackadaisical shepherds and 
other twaddling interlocutors pour forth 
in the ordinary class of bucolics, but 
Sannazar called up new spirits from 
the vasty deep, and reinvigorated the 
imbecile muse of the eclogue. The 
crook was happily exchanged for the 
Jishing-rod, and well-replevished nets 
were substituted for bleating folds. 
On looking over these pastorals, I just 
now alight on an odd idea attributed 
by the poet to a Neapolitan fisherman, 


but which, on consideration, will be 
pronounced a very natural one, re- 
specting the phenomenon of ocean- 
tides. The Mediterranean being ex- 
empt from the moon’s influence in this 
respect, the lazzaroni waterman may 
be excused for putting forth the fol- 
lowing theory : 


‘* Et que ceruleos procul aspicit ora 
Britannos, 

Qua (nisi vana ferunt) quoties maris 
unda resedit 

Indigene captantnudos perlittora pisces.” 


The ebbing aud flowing of the tide 
would, doubtless, have furnished the 
early Greek and Roman poets with 
abundant moral and poetical allusion, 
had wey such a transition constantly 
before their eyes as we have; aid [ 
make no apology for noticing in this 
place a flagrant robbery of Tom Moore, 
who has unscrupulously made use of 
a French author's ideas on this topic, 
and transferred the whole piece into 
his Melodies. Ev + Zr: 


Verses written by Fontenelle in the Album of Ninon de l’ Enclos. 


Je voyais du rivage, au lever de l’aurore, 
Un esquif sur les ‘lots, qui voguait tout joyeux ; 


Je revins sur le soir. 


.il y était encore, 


Mais, hélas! délaiscé par le flot dédaigneux. 


Je me suis dit alors : 


‘C'est Vesquif du bel age, 


C’est le flot du bonheur qui le berce au matin ; 
Mais la barque au reflux reste ici sur la plage, 
Ft voila du plaisir l’éphémére destin ! 
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On m’a vanté la paix et la gloire finale, 
Qui courronnent le sage au déclin de ses jours ; 
Mais, O dieux! rendez-moi la fraicheur matinale, 
La rosée et les pleurs de mes premiers amours. 


Qui me rendra ce tems d’ineffables délices, 
Oi mon ceur s’exhalait en amoureux désirs ; 
Comme un bois d’Arabie aux pieux sacrifices, 


Qui s’immole en jettant de parfumés soupirs ! 


p 


Moore’s Translation. 


“« T saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came to that beach when the sun was declining, 
‘The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 


Ah, such is the type of our life’s early promise ! 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known! 
Every wave that we danced on at morning ebbs from us, 
And leaves us at eve on the cold beach alone. 


Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
Vhe close of our day, the calm eve of our night ; 

Give me back, give me back, the bright freshness of morning ! 
Her smiles and her tears are worth evening’s best light. 


Ah! who would not welcome that moment’s returning, 
W hen passion first woke a new life through his frame, 
And his soul, like the wood that grows precious in burning, 
Gave out all its sweets to love's exquisite flame ?” 


Little else remains to be said of 
Sannazar, who died at the age of 72, 
on the margin of that delicious bay 
where he had judiciously pitched his 
tent towards the close of a long and 
adventurous career, and where he had 
surrounded himself with all that can 
make existence pleasant—the charms of 
friendship, the pursuits of literature, and 
the consolations of religion, a.p. 1530. 

Jerome Fracastor, like the two who 
have preceded him in the course of 
this essay, was the offspring of noble 
parentage, and saw the light at Verona 
in 1483. A singular feature remarked 
in him on his first appearance in this 
clamorous and noisy world, was the 
anatomical rarity of a mouth so her- 
metically sealed, and of lips so per- 
fectly adhering to each other, as to 
require the surgeon's bistouri to make 
an aperture for vocal sounds and re- 
spiration. Not less extraordinary was 
a subsequent occurrence in the history 
of his childhood. One day, while in 
the arms of his mother, the electric fluid 
during a thunder-storm was pleased to 
deprive the parent of life, leaving the 
infant poet unscathed and untouched 
by the fatal visitation. At the early 
age of nineteen he had already ac- 
quired such distinction in the more 


sequestered walks of study, that he 
was deemed fit to fill the chair of logic 
at the brilliant university of Padua. 
Having embraced the medical profes- 
sion, he quickly attained eminence in 
the healing art; and such was the 


splendour of his name _ throughout 
Italy, that he was summoned to Rome 
and invesied with the post of wexsargos, 
or state-physician to Pope Paul ILI. 
It was in this capacity that he attended 
the Council of Trent, and there main- 
tained the asendancy o! genius, for on the 
appearance in 1547 of certain symptoms 
ofa contagious distemper in that neigh- 
bourhood, the physician waved his 
wand, dissolved the meeting of the 
cecumenical fathers, and ordered them 
to transfer their labours to the more 
salubrious city of Bologna; which 
mandate was at once obeyed by that 
illustrious assembly, deeply and duly 
impressed with the wisdom of Fra- 
castor. He died in 1553, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy; beyond which, 
according to the Psalmist, there is no- 
thing but trouble, dulness, and drivel- 
ling. Old Talleyrand is, however, an 
exception. 

To speak of the works of our poet is 
now the difficulty ; periculose plenum 
opus alee: for his principal, if not his 
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only claim to renown as a writer, is 

founded on a didactic poem, of which 

the very name cannot be breathed to 

ears polite.* We may, however, indi- 

cate the subject on which his muse, 

oddly enough, has chosen to expatiate 

with all the natveté of unsophisticated 

genius, by stating that it bears some ana- 

logy to the commentaries of Julius 

Cesar, De Bello Gallico. Perhaps the 

opening lines will be more explanatory : 

“ Qui casus rerum varii, que semina 
morbum 

Insuetum nec longa ulli per secula visum 

Attulerint ; nostra qui tempestate per 
omnem 

Europam, partemque Asie, Lybyeque 
per urbes 

Seviit ; in Latium vero per tristia bella 

Gallorum irrupit, nomenque a gente re- 
cepit: 

Hinc canere incipiam. 
horti 

Floribus invitant et amantes mira Ca- 


” 


Mone. 


Nature suavibus 


I regret exceedingly that the fasti- 
diousness of modern taste does not 
allow me to enter on a critical dissec- 
tion of this extraordinary work, in 
which there is a marvellous display 
of inventive ingenuity, of exuberant 
fancy, great medical skill, and great 
masterdom over the technical terms of 
the art, so as to blend them with the 
smooth current of poesy. The epi- 
sodes are particularly deserving of 
commendation, and the whole per- 
formance stamps the author as a man 
of superior accomplishments and high 
philosophy. But the subject is in- 
tractable; and, though folks may write 
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about the devil himself, and compose 
a poem on Satan, they may not ap- 
proach a matter like this of Fracastor. 
Let it be taken for granted, then, that 
he is a poet, and one of very distin- 
guished rank, among the modern culti- 
vators of Latin versification. 

He was not the first who adopted 
this metrical method of conveying me- 
dical theories: the school of Salerno, 
in the eleventh century, had clothed 
their precepts in verse ; and the distichs 
of the Schola Salernitana were long 
quoted with reverence by the faculty. 
They are addressed to Robert of Nor- 
mandy, who stopped at Salerno, on 
his return from the Holy Land, to get 
his arm cured of an issue; and as he 
was on his way to take possession of 
the throne of England, he is saluted 
as king in the opening of the book, 
though he never lived to sway the 
sceptre of these islands : 


** Anglorum regi scribit Schola tota 
Salerni,” &c. 


We have no remnant of similar prac- 
tice among modern physicians, except 
the solitary instance of a well-known 
distich, perpetrated on the label of a 
phial by some tuneful apothecary : 


** WHEN TAKEN, 


TO BE WELL SHAKEN.” 


And which, being wrongly interpreted 
by the attendants of an elderly gentle- 
man—they applying it to the patient, 
not to the liquid—brought on a fatal 
catastrophe: they shook the old man 
to death, as related in full by Joe 
Miller, chap. xliv. page 2461. 


* Old Prout appears rather squeamish in this matter: Lady Blessington has had 
no scruple in dwelling on the praises of Fracastor in her last novel, The Two 
Friends, vol. iii, p. 210,—O. Y. 
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MISS FANNY KEMBLE AND HER CRITICS. 


THERE was a time, and it counts not 
very remote from the present, when 
Mrs. Butler, then Miss Fanny Kemble, 
either was or seemed to be an especial 
favourite with the gentlemen of the 
press. From day to day, and from 
week to week, the public was made 
acquainted with her excellences. Not 
on the stage alone, but in private so- 
ciety,—not only as an actress, but as a 
woman, the world had seen nothing at 
all worthy to be brought into compari- 
son with her since the days when Mrs. 
Siddons shone forth in the zenith of 
her glory. If falling short of perfec- 
tion as a beauty, she had about her a 
thousand charms infinitely more at- 
tractive than beauty. Hers was the 
form which set all criticism at defiance, 
hers the features that spoke even when 
the voice continued mute. And as to 
her genius, apart from the walk of life 
to which she had addicted herself, that 
was abundantly manifested in a drama, 
than which nothing resembling it for 
richness of imagery and chastity of ex- 
pression had, at least in modern times, 
proceeded from a female pen. Thus 
was the reading portion of the com- 
munity entertained with the praises of 
Miss Fanny Kemble ; for her admirers 
were as numerous as there were dra- 
matic critics connected with the news- 
paper press, each of whom appeared 
desirous of surpassing his brother 
scribes in the extravagance of the eu- 
logies which he heaped upon her. 
Undersuch circumstances, we were a 
good deal surprised to find that when, 
about three months ago, her journal 
made its appearance, Mrs, Butler her- 
self had fallen into utter disfavour with 
these discriminating judges of other 
people’s deserts. Not satisfied to con- 
demn the book, our friends of the daily 
and weekly press opened a heavy fire 
upon the authoress, who was pro- 
nounced vulgar, coarse-minded, desti- 
tute of all right feeling,—a thorough 
pretender in the department of letters, 
-—a mere quack as an actress. “ This 
ts mighty odd,” said we to ourselves ; 
“either Miss Fanny Kemble is not 
such as she is now represented, or she 
is. If she be, whatare we to think of the 
men who laboured so assiduously to puff 
into false importance a person whom 
they themselves now declare never to 


have possessed a particle of merit? If 
she be not, how are we to account for 
so remarkable a change in their bear- 
ing?” We opened the journal eagerly, 
and at page 114 of volume the first the 


following sentences arrested our atten- 
tion :— 


“We dined at three: after dinner, 
J——- came ; he sat some time. When 
he was gone, I came into the drawing- 
room, and found a man sitting with my 
father, who presented him to me by 
some inaudible name. Isat down, and 
the gentleman pursued his conversation 
as follows :—‘ When Clara Fisher came 
over, Barry wrote to me about her, and 
I wrote him back word : ‘ My dear fellow, 
if your bella donna is such as you de- 
scribe, why, we'll see what we can do; 
we will take her by the hand.’ This wus 
enough for me. I jumped up, and ran 
out of the room ; BECAUSE A NEWSPAPER- 
WRITER IS MY AVERSION.” 


We cannot deny that this bold an- 
nouncement startled us. We thought 
it rash, inconsiderate — perhaps ill- 
judged,—so we went on till we came 
to page 193, when we were again 
struck with the lady’s audacity. 


“A gentleman of the press,” says she, 
“ by name , paid us a visit. [By 
the way, we don’t exactly see the utility 
of this blank -] He seems an in- 
telligent young man enough ; and when 
he spoke of the autumnal woods, by the 
Oneida lake, his expressions were po- 
etical and enthusiastic; and he pleased 
me. He seems to think much of having 
had the honour of corresponding with sun- 
dry of the small literati of London. Je 
lui en fais mon compliment.” 


Now this is terrible ; but mark, 
good reader, what follows in a note. 


‘« Except where they have been made 
political ‘tools, newspaper-writers and 
editors have never, I believe, been ad- 
mitted into good society in England.” 


We read these passages, with several 
more to the same purport,—and we 
felt at once that the mystery which had 
puzzled us when we took up the jour- 
nal was solved. Mrs. Butler has not 
only the —what shall we call it—bad 
taste to dislike the whole tribe of 
ephemeral critics, but the excessive 
folly to avow her aversion. No wonder 
that the thin-skinned gentlemen should 
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be sore. You might as well thrust your 
naked hand into a hornet’s nest, and 
expect to draw it forth again unstung, 
as pass sentence of condemnation, no 
matter how richly deserved, upon 
“writers for newspapers,” under the 
idea that you shall escape unscathed. 
To be sure, we should have been apt, 
in any ordinary case, to pronounce that 
the individual who penned these sen- 
tences had carried her antipathies to an 
extreme. It savoured of prejudice, to say 
the least, because one impertinent pup- 
py ofa Yankee new spaper-editor had 
given himself the airs of patronage in- 
directly towards herself to denounce the 
whole of the tribe of Grub Street, where- 
soeverlocated. But Miss Fanny Kemble 
appears to have known the nature of 
these gentlemen far better than we. 
Their behaviour in her own instance 
proves that she had formed a correct 
judgment respecting them. They 
richly deserve her aversion; and they 
will earn not only that, but the aver- 
sion of every other honourable mem- 
ber of society, if they persist in drag- 
ging themselves through the mire, as 
by their miserable abuse of a high- 
minded and amiable woman they have 
done in reference to the volumes now 
upon our table. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
any sense of personal wrong, supposing 
such really to have been suffered, 
should ever lead a body of men, situ- 
ated as the gentlemen of the press 
are, to place themselves in a position 
so false as that in which we find them. 
If they felt indignant, as perhaps they 
had some right to do, at being thus 
unceremoniously discarded by one to 
whom they imagined that they had 
done good service, the legitimate 
means, not only of vindicating them- 
selves from aspersion but of chastising 
the delinquent, were within their reach. 
Mrs. Butler’s journal is very far from 
being faultless. There are numerous in- 
stances of wretched taste displayed in 
it, of which good use might have been 
made. Mrs. Butler, herself, moreover, 
might have been told, with perfect fair- 
ness, that, considered as a profession, 
the business even of “ a newspaper” 
writer is quite as respectable as that of 
a stage-player. Neither could it have 
much offended the feelings of the pub- 
lic had the lady been reminded that 
even her genius would have had more 
difficulties than came in its way to en- 
counter, had the press taken a hostile 
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bias, or failed to commend. But to 
run open-mouthed at one whom but 
a few short months previously they 
had lauded,—to assure her that she 
never had a spark of genius,— and 
that all her popularity was owing 
to the extravagant praises which they, 
the gentlemen of the press, bestowed, 
— we pray the critics to consider 
how completely all this tells — not 
against Mrs. Butler, but against them- 
selves, and not only against themselves 
as individuals, but against the frater- 
nity to which they belong; for they 
cannot by any efforts escape from the 
dilemma into which they have thrust 
themselves. Lither they said advi- 
sedly what they kuew to be false when 
they praised, or they say advisedly 
what they know to be false when they 
condemn; and in either case they 
bring discredit on a craft which is 
shewn to be exercised not in obedience 
to the laws oftruth and fairness, but in 
subserviency to personal predilections 
or personal hostility. 

So much for Miss Fanny Kemble’s 
critics ; and now a few words touching 
herself, by way of preface to what we 
shall in due time proceed to say re- 
specting her Journal. Without pre- 
tending to possess any remarkable 
skill in these matters, we do not hesi- 
tate to record it as our opinion that 
the eulogiums which these angry news- 
paper-writers originally bestowed upon 
the actress were in no degree over- 
charged. We have seen Siddons,— 
we have watched O’Neill,— and we 
honestly declare that, in our opinion, 
Fanny Kemble, if she fell somewhat 
short of the former, surpassed the latter 
as far as the latter was accustomed to 
outstrip the least aspiring of her com- 
petitors. There was in Miss Kem- 
ble’s performance a justness of per- 
ception, a correctness of taste, a life- 
like, and yet an impassioned personifi- 
cation of the parts which she undertook 
to represent, such as no other actress, 
Mrs. Siddons alone excepted, has ever 
succeeded in making manifest. In 
spite of a figure diminutive, and there- 
fore ill-calculated to command, Fanny 
Kemble was in no instance other than 
a heroine; and where the scene of ac- 
tion lay in what may be termed do- 
mestic life she was perfect. All this 
we assert, not on the strength of our 
own unbiassed conviction alone, but 
on the authority of gentlemen than 
whom even the newspaper-critics will 
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be apt to allow that there are few more 
deserving of credit. Bartley (and to 
Bartley’s judgment in such matters we 
suspect that most reasonable persons 
will bow) stated to ourselves that he 
considered Fanny Kemble’s scene with 
the king, in King John, to be the finest 
bit of acting he had ever witnessed on 
the stage. Milman has declared that 
there was not a single line in the part 
of Bianca, in Fazio, which she did not 
pronounce with the very intention and 
feeling with which he wrote it; while 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s mode of ex- 
pressing himself was still more de- 
cided,—“ That girl makes me ashamed 
of myself, for having tolerated Miss 
O’Neill and Ellen Tree; indeed, with 
the single exception of Mrs. Siddons, I 
look upon her as by far the greatest 
dramatic genius that our times have 
produced.” Now it is not very likely 
that three such men as Bartley, Mil- 
man, and Lawrence, should combine to 
bepuffany young lady, and that, too, in 
ptivate conversation with their friends ; 
and if to their united judgment we add 
our own, it is just possible that a dis- 
criminating public will be able to de- 
cide whether we or the herd of critics, 
who once praised without moderation 
and now without moderation condemn, 
are the most to be relied upon. See, 
then, to what a condition these ebulli- 
tions of spleen have reduced the angry 
“ newspaper-writers.” They would 
fain exact gratitude, forsooth, from one 
who owes them nothing; and, seeing 
that she will not overload with flat- 
tery persons who ought to thank her 
for supplying them with excellent ma- 
terials out of which to weave their arti- 
cles, they turn round and falsify them- 
selves, by swearing that, after all, she 
has no merit, and that they made her 
what she is. 

When we pass again from Fanny 
Kemble amelie as an actress, and ex- 
amine her claims to our consideration 
as a woman of original genius, it is 
impossible to deny that they are of a 
very superior order. Perhaps the 
Quarterly Review made a little too 
much of her drama. Lockhart is a 
gentleman, and every gentleman loves 
to speak in the kindest and most grati- 
fying terms of the literary production 
of a girl under twenty. But, granting 
all this, we cannot hesitate to rank the 
authoress of Francis the First immea- 
surably above the herd whom it has 
been the good pleasure of the writers 
VOL, XII. NO. LXIX. 





in the daily and weekly newspapers to 
treat as living marvels. We could in- 
stance one we know. A pretty rhym- 
ster, doubtless, who is capable here 
and there of expressing a sweet senti- 
ment in delicate language. She could 
no more produce a poem like Francis 
the First than she could write poetry 
at all; the topic of love, unfortunate 
in its issue, being interdicted. We 
hold, therefore, that in seeking to run 
this lady down, her assailants only 
convict themselves of the grossest and 
most impolitic prejudice. So long as 
they imagined that she was willing to 
lean upon them they were willing to do 
her justice. But no sooner does she 
fall into the error of avowing that a 
newspaper-writer is her aversion, than 
the newspaper-writers combine to stul- 
tify themselves, by unblushingly ze- 
tracting commendations with which 
they had on former occasions over- 
whelmed her. 

The mode which has been adopted 
for the purpose of accomplishing this 
end is every way worthy of the end 
itself, and ofthose who aim at it. Mrs. 
Butler’s journal has been carefully 
sifted for passages offensive to good 
taste; and Mrs. Butler herself has 
been held up, on the evidence of these, 
as a woman essentially vulgar in her 
cast of mind, and depraved in her 
habits. Now we have elsewhere ad- 
mitted that Mrs. Butler’s Journal is 
not faultless ; there are, on the con- 
trary, expressions here and there which 
we are surprised that the lady should 
have ever penned, still more surprised 
that she should have printed. But, 
bearing in mind that the work is strictly 
what it professes to be, a journal— 
that is to say, the record of private 
feelings and private impressions, as 
from day to day they were stirred up 
and created,— we cannot sufficiently 
wonder at the malignity of disposition 
which, omitting all allusion to the ge- 
neral tone of the performance, can drag 
only its blemishes into the light, and 
hold them up as fair samples ofa book 
which it was resolved, by fair means 
or by foul, to stifle. For in point 
even of quantity, to what do the ble- 
mishes amount, as compared with the 
mass of matter which has at least 
escaped censure. Out of some six or 
seven hundred pages, to which the 
Journal extends, there may be ten 
which a judicious friend, had he been 
consulted while the work was in manu- 
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script, would have erased. Of the re- 
mainder, some may be more, some 
less, deserving of commendation. It 
is the nature of a journal to be egotisti- 
cal ; and certainly the general reader 
is apt to yawn over the details of trim- 
ming caps, working at Bible-covers, 
translating Goethe, and so forth, how- 
ever deeply the journalist may have 
been interested in the employment 
while engaged in it. Still the ten- 
dency of the work is so decidedly good, 
the spirit that breathes through it is so 
lofty, there is in it so much of pure 
religion, of sound morality, of un- 
affected love of country and of venera- 
tion for native institutions, that we 
defy any unprejudiced person to read 
it without admitting, when he lays it 
aside, that if he has not added much 
to his stock of information respecting 
American men and manners, he has at 
least held communion with a mind 
essentially noble. Nor is this all. 
Mrs. Butler’s remarks and criticisms, 
if sometimes rough, are always just. 
Take, for example, the following speci- 
men, in which, if there be no great 
esteem displayed for her own or her 
father’s profession, there is at least 
much sound and true philosophy. 


** We had along discussion about the 
stage—the dramatic art ; which, as Helen 
says, ‘is none,’— for ‘ no art but taketh 
time and pains to learn.” Now Iam a 
living and breathing witness that a per- 
son may be accounted a good actor, and 
to a certain degree deserve the title, 
without time or pains of any sort being 
expended upon the acquis sition of the re- 
putation. But on other grounds acting 
has always ap ypeared to me to be the 
very lowest of the arts, admitting that it 
deserves to be classed among them at 
all, which I am not sure it does. In the 
first place, it originates nothing ; it 
lacks, therefore, the grand faculty which 
all other arts possess—creation. An actor 
is at the best but the filler-up of an 
outline designed by another,—the ex- 
pounder, as it were, of things which 
another has set down; and a fine piece 
of acting is at best, in my opinion, a fine 
translation. Moreover, it is not alone 
to charm the senses that the nobler 
powers of mind were given to mon; ’tis 
not alone toenchant the e ye that the vor. 
geous pallet of the painte r and the ‘fine 
chisel of the statuary have become, 
through heavenly inspiration, magical 
wands, summoning to life images of 
loveliness, of majesty, and grace ; ’tis 
not alone to soothe the ear that music 
has possessed, as it were, certain men 
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with the spirit of sweet sounds; ’tis not 
alone to delight the fancy that the poet’s 
— and glorious power was given 
him, by which, as by a spell, he peoples 
all space and all time with undying wit- 
nesses of his own existence; ’tis not 
alone to minister to our senses that these 
most beautiful capabilities were sown in 
the soil of our souls. But ’tis that 
through them all that is most refined, 
most excellent, and noble in our mental 
and moral nature may be led through 
their loveliness as through a glorious 
archway to the source of all beauty and 
all goodness. It is that by them our 
perceptions of truth may be made more 
vivid, our love of loveliness increased, 
our intellect refined and elevated, our 
nature softened, our memory stored with 
images of brightness, which, like glo- 
rious reflections, falling again upon our 
souls, may te ad to keep alive in them 
the knowledge of, and the desire after 

what is true, and fair, and noble. But that 
art may have this effect, it must be, to a 
certain degree, enduring. It must not 
be a transient vision, which fades, and 
leaves but a recollection of whut it was, 
which will fade too. It must not be for 
an hour, a day, or a year, but biding, 
inasmuch as any thing earthly may abide, 
to charm the sense and che er the 
soul of generation after generation. And 
here it is that the miserable deficiency 
of acting is most apparent. Whilst the 
poems, the sculptures of the old Gre- 
cian time, yet remain to witness to 
these latter ‘ag es the enduring life of 
truth and beauty ; ; whilst the poets of 
Rome, surviving the trophies of her thou- 
sand victories, are yet familiar in our 


mouths as household words; whilst 
Dante, Boccaccio, that giant, Michael 
Angelo, yet live, and breathe, and have 


their being amongst us, through the rich 
legacy their genius has bequeathed to 
time; whilst the wild music of Salva- 
tor Rosa, solemn and sublime as his 
painting , yet rings in our ears, and the 
souls of Shakspe: are, Milton, Raphael, 
and Titian, are yet shedding into our 
souls divinest influences from the very 
fountains of inspiration ;—where are the 
pageants that night after night, during 
the best era of dramatic excellence, ri- 
veted the gaze of thousands, and drew 
forth their acclamations ?— gone, like 
rosy sunset clouds; — fair painted va- 
pours, lovely to the sight, but vanishing 
as dreams, leaving no trace in heaven, 
no token of their ever having been there. 
Where are the labours of Garrick, of 
Macklin, of Cooke, of Kemble, of Mrs. 
Siddons ?— chronicled in the dim me- 
mories of some few of their surviving 


spectators ; who peak ot them with an 


enthusiasm which we, who never saw 
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them, fancy the offspring of that feeling 
which makes the old look back to the 
time of their youth as the only days when 
the sun knew how to shine. What have 
these great actors left either to delight 
the sense, or elevate the soul, but barren 
names, unwedded to a single lasting 
evidence of greatness? If, then, acting 
be alike without the creating power, and 
the enduring property, whic h are at once 
the highest faculty of art, and its most 
beneficial purpose, what becomes of it 
when ranked with efforts displaying 
both in the highest degree? ‘To me it 
seems no art, but merely a highly ra- 
tional, interesting, and exciting amuse- 
ment ; and I think men may as well, 
much better, p erhaps, spend three hours 
in a theatre than in a billiard or bar- 
room,— and this is the extent of iny ap- 
probation and admiration of my art.” 


How true is all this,—how just, and 
how admirably expressed ; yet it is as 
far surpassed in all these respects as 
in the moral which it inculcates, by 
the following :-— 


“ The evanescent nature of his tri- 
umph, however an actor may deplore it, 
is in fact but an instance of the broad 
moral justice by which all things are so 
evenly balanced. If he can hope for no 
fame beyond mere mention, w hen once 
his own generation passes away, at least 
his power, and his glory, and his re ign, 
is in his own person, and during his own 
life, ‘There is scarcely to be conceived 
a popularity for the moment more intoxi- 

cating than that of a great actor in his 
day, so much of it becomes mixed up 
with the individual himself. The poet, 
the painter, and the sculptor, enchant 
us through their works; and, with 
very few exceptions, their works, and 
not their v ery persons, are the objects of 
admiration and applause: it is to their 
minds we are beholden; and though a 
certain degree of curiosity and popu- 
larity necessarily wait even upon their 
bodily presence, it is faint compared 
with that which is bestowed upon the 
actor ; and for good reasons—he is him. 
self his work. His voice, his eyes, his 
gesture, are his art, and admiration of it 


cannot be separated from admiration of 


him. This renders the ephemeral glory 
which he earns so vivid, and in some 
measure may be supposed to compensate 
for its short duration. The great of the 
earth, whose fame has arisen like the 
shining of the sun, have often toiled 
through their whole lives in comparative 
obscurity, through the narrow and dark 
paths of existence. Their reward was 
never given to their hands here,— it is 
but just their glory should be lasting.” 
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We must append to this a specimen 
of the lady’s criticism in the same de- 
partment of art. Speaking of her fa- 
ther — of his excellencies and his de- 
fects —she says,— 


‘* Those who perform and those who 
behold a play have but a certain propor- 
tion of power of exciting, and capability 
of being excited. If, therefore, the ac- 
tor expands his power of exciting, and 
his audience’s power of being excited, 
upon the detail of the piece, and con. 
tinues through five whole acts to draw 
from both, the main and striking points, 
those of strongest appeal, those calcu- 
lated most to rouse at once, and gratify 
the emotions of the spectator, have not 
the same intensity or vigour that they 
would have had if the powers of both 
actor and audience had been reserved to 
give them their fullest effect. A picture 
requires light and shadow ; and the very 
relief that throws some of the figures in a 
fine painting into apparent obscurity, in 
reality enhances the effect produce d by 
those over which the artist has shed a 
stronger light. Every note in the most 
expressive song does not require a pe- 
culiar expression; and an air sung with 
individual emphasis on each note would 
be utterly unproductive of the desired 
effect. All things cannot have all their 
component parts equal, and ‘ nothing 
pleaseth but rare accidents.’ This being 
so, I think that acting the best which 
skilfully husbands the actor’s and spec- 
tator’s powers, and puts forth the whole 
of the one to call forth the whole of the 
other, occasionally only ; leaving the in- 
termediate parts sufficiently level to 
allow him and them to recover the capa- 
bility of again producing, and again re- 
ceiving, such impressions. It is con- 
stant that our finest nerves deaden and 
dull from over-excitement, and require 
repose before they regain their acute 
power of sensation. At the same time, I 
am far from advoc ating that most imper- 
fect conception and embodying of a part 
which Kean allows himself: literally 
acting detached passages alone, and 
leaving all the others, and the entire cha- 
racter, indeed, utterly destitute of unity, 
or the semblance of any cons istency 
whatever. But Kean and my father are 
immediately each other’s antipodes, and 
in adopting their different styles of act- 
ing it is evident that each has been 
guide d as much by his own physical and 
intellectual individuality as by any fixed 
principle of art. The one, Kean, pos- 
sesses porticular phy sical qualities ations ; 
an eye like an orb of light, a voice ex- 
quisitely touching and melodious in its 
tenderness, and in the harsh dissonance 
of vehement passion terribly true ; to 
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these he adds the intellectual ones of vi- 
gour, intensity, amazing power of con- 
centrating effect: these give him an en- 
tire mastery over his audience in all 
striking, sudden, impassioned passages ; 
in fulfilling which he has contented him- 
self, leaving unheeded what he probably 
could not compass, the unity of concep- 
tion, the refinement of detail, and even- 
ness of execution. My father possesses 
certain physical defects,—a faintness of 
colouring in the face and eye, a weakness 
of voice; and the corresponding intel- 
lectual deficiencies, a want of intensity, 
vigour, and concentrating power: these 
circumstances have led him (probably 
unconsciously) to give his attention and 
study to the finer and more fleeting 
shades of character, the more graceful 
and delicate manifestations of feeling, 
the exquisite variety of all minor parts, 
the classic keeping of a highly wrought 
whole ; to all these, polished and re- 
fined tastes, an acute sense of the beauty 
of harmonious proportions, and a native 
grace, gentleness, and refinement of mind 
and manner, have been his prompters ; 
but they cannot inspire those startling 
and tremendous bursts of passion which 
belong to the highest walks of tragedy, 
and to which he never gave their fullest 
expression. I fancy my aunt Siddons 
united the excellences of both these 
styles. But to return to my father’s 
Hamlet : every time I see it, something 
strikes me afresh in the detail. Nothing 
in my mind can exceed the exquisite 
beauty of his last ‘Go on—TI follow 
thee,’ to the ghost. The full gush of 
deep and tender faith, in spite of the 
awful mystery, to whose unfolding he is 
eaonities his life, is beautiful beyond 
measure, It is distinct, and wholly 
different from the noble, rational, philo- 
sophic conviction, ‘ And for my soul, 
what can it do to that?’ It is full of the 
unutterable fondness ofa believing heart, 
and brought to my mind, last | night, 
those holy and lovely words of scripture, 
* Perfect love casteth out fear:’ it en- 
chanted me. There is one thing in 
which I do not believe my father ever 
has been, or ever will be, excelled ; his 
high and noble be: ring, his gallant, 
graceful, courteous deportment ; his per- 
fect good-breeding on the stage; un- 
marked alike by any peculiarity “of time, 
place, or self (except peculiar grace and 
beauty). He appears to me to be the 
beau idéal of the courtly, thorough-bred, 
chivalrous gentleman from the “days of 
the admirable Crichton down to those of 
George the Fourth.” 


She who wrote this may be accused 
of entertaining an unnatural dislike to 
a profession out of which the reputa- 
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tion of her family has been reared, and 
a very natural inclination to praise her 
father; but we do not think that any 
one will lay to her charge that she is 
ignorant of the principles of the art 
itself, or incapable of discriminating 
between the good and the bad artist. 

We have not attempted, neither do 
we mean to attempt, any thing like an 
analysis of Mrs. Butler’s volumes, 
Every body knows the occasion which 
produced them. A professional trip 
to America set the fair authoress to 
work in the ancient and approved sys- 
tem of journal-keeping ; and hence 
we have her reccrding her adventures 
and jotting down the reflections that 
occur to her on board of ship, on the 
decks of steam-boats, in public car- 
riages, in green-rooms, on the stage, in 
the sick chamber, in the midst of 
crowded assemblies, under the blue 
vault of heaven. What imaginable 
epitome could we pretend to give of 
such a mélange? None whatever. 
But we can do what is much more to 
the purpose,—we can enable the lady 
to speak for herself, and then leave 
our readers to judge whether, in award- 
ing our tribute of praise to her and to 
her performance, we have offered the 
slightest insult to their judgment. 
Miss Fanny Kemble is on board of 
ship—the day is Sunday—the scene 
the wide Atlantic. Mark! 


‘* After lunch they spread our tent; a 
chair was placed for my father, and the 
little bell being rung we collected in our 
rude church. It affected me much, this 
praying on the lonely sea, in the words 
that at the same hour were being ut- 
tered by millions of kindred tongues in 
our dear home. There was something, 
too, impressive and touching in this mo- 
mentary union of strangers, ‘met but fora 
passing day, to part ‘perhaps never to 
behold each other’s faces again, in the 
holiest of all unions—that ‘of Christian 


worship. Here I felt how close, how 
strong, that wondrous tie of common 


faith that thus gathered our company, 
unknown and unconnected by any one 
worldly interest or bond, to utter the 
same words of praise and supplication, 
to think perhaps the same thoughts of 
humble and trustful dependence on 
God’s great goodness in this our pil- 
grimage to foreign lands, to yearn per- 
haps with the same affection and earnest 
imploring of blessings towards our na- 
tive soil and its beloved ones left be- 
hind. Oh, how I felt all this as we 
spoke aloud that touching invocation, 
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which is always one of my most earnest 
prayers, ‘ Almighty God, who hast pro- 
mised when two or three are gathered 
together in thy name,’ &c, * e 
The bright cloudless sky and glorious 
sea seemed to respond, in their silent 
magnificence, to our Te Deum, I felt 
more of the excitement of prayer than I 
have known for many a day, and ‘twas 
good—oh ! very, very good ! e 
* . ” ~ 

“°Tis good to behold this new uni- 
verse, this mighty sea which he hath 
made, this glorious cloudless sky, where 
hang, like dew-drops, his scattered 
worlds of light—to see all this and say,— 


‘ These are thy glorious works, parent of 
good !’ 


“ After prayers, wrote journal. Some 
sea-weed floated by the ship to-day, 
borne from the gulf-stream ; I longed to 
have it, for it told of land: gulls too 
came wheeling about, and the little pet- 
terels like sea-swallows skimmed round 
and round, now resting on the still bo- 
som of the sunny sea, now flickering 
away in rapid circles like black butter- 
flies. They got a gun, to my horror, 
and wasted a deal of time in trying to 
shoot these feathered mariners ; but they 
did not even succeed in scaring them. 
We went and sat on the forecastle to see 
the sun set: he did not go down cloud- 
less, but dusky ridges of vapour stretched 
into ruddy streaks along the horizon, as 
his disk dipped into the burnished sea. 
The foam round the prow, as the ship 
made way with all sail set before a fair 
wind, was the most lovely thing I ever 
saw. Purity, strength, glee, and won- 
drous beauty, were in those showers of 
snowy spray that sprang up above the 
black ship’s sides, and fell like a cataract 
of rubies under the red sunlight. We 
sat there till evening came down; the 
sea, from brilliant azure grew black as 
unknown things, the wind freshened, 
and we left our cold stand to walk, or 
rather run, up and down the deck to 
warm ourselves. This we continued till, 
one by one, the stars had lit their lamps 
in heaven: their wondrous brilliancy, 
together with the aurora borealis, which 
rushed like sheeted ghosts along the 
sky, and the stream of fire that shone 
round the ship’s way, made heaven and 
sea appear like one vast world of flame, 
as though the thin blue veil of air and 
the dark curtaia of the waters were but 
drawn across a universe of light. Mercy, 
how strange it was! We stood at the 
stern, watching the milky wake the ship 
left as she stole through the eddying 
waters,” 


Such are the eflects of devotional 
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exercise at sea. Now, behold how this 
vulgar-minded woman is roused by an 
inland scene of surpassing beauty. She 
is standing on the ledge of a rock near 
West Point. 


‘* My father beckoned to me from 
above not to pursue my track; so I 
climbed through a break, which the 
rocky walls of nature and the broken 
fortifications of art rendered tolerably 
difficult of access, and running round the 
wall, joined my father on his high stand, 
where he was holding out his arms to 
me. For two or three minutes we min- 
gled exclamations of delight and surprise : 
he then led me to the brink of the ram- 
part ; and looking down the opposite 
angle of the wall to that which I was 
previously coasting, I beheld the path I 
was then following break suddenly off, 
on the edge ofa precipice several hun- 
dred feet down into the valley : it made 
me gulp to look at it. Presently I left 
my father, and after going the complete 
round of the ruins, found out for myselfa 
grassy knoll, commanding a full view of 
the scene, sufficiently far from my party 
not to hear their voices, and screened 
from seeing them by some beautiful 
young cedar bushes ; and here I lay 
down and cried most abundantly, by 
which means I recovered my senses, 
which else, I think, must have forsaken 
me. How full of thoughts I was! Of 
God’s great might, and gracious good- 
ness, of the beauty of this earth, of the 
apparent nothingness of man when com- 
pared with this huge inanimate creation, 
of his wondrous value, for whose delight 
and use all these fair things were cre- 
ated. I thought of my distant home— 
that handful of earth thrown upon the 
wide waters, whose genius has led the 
kingdoms of the world,—whose children 
have become the possessors of this new 
hemisphere. [ rejoiced to think that, 
when England shall be, as all things must 
be, fallen into the devouring past, her 
language will still be spoken among these 
glorious hills, her name revered, her me- 
mory cherished, her fame preserved 
here, in this far world beyond the seas, 
this country of her children’s adoption, 
Poor old mother! how she would re- 
main amazed to see the huge earth and 
waters where her voice is heard, in the 
name of every spot where her descend- 
ants have rested the soles of their feet: 
this giant inheritince of her sons, poor, 
poor Old England! ° . 

* * + * 

Where are the poets of this land?) Why 
such a world should bring forth men 
with minds and souls larger and stronger 
than any that ever dwelt in mortal flesh. 
Where are the poets of this land?) They 
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should be giants, too; Homers and Mil- 
tons, and Goethes and Dantes, and 
Shakspeares. Have these gloricus scenes 
poured no inspirings into hearts worthy 
to beliold and praise their beauty? Ts 
there nene to come here and worship 
among those hills and waters till this 
heart burns within him, and the hymn of 
inspiration flows from his lips, and rises 
to the sky? Is there not one among the 
sons of such a soil to send forth its 
praises to the universe, to throw new 
glory round the mountains, new beauty 
over the waves? Is inanimate nature, 
aloue, here ‘telling the glories of God?’ 
Oh, surely, surely, there will come a 
time when this lovely land will be vocal 
with the sound of song, when every 
close-locked valley and waving wood, 
rifted rock and flowing stream, shall have 
their praise.” 


So much for the religious aspirations 
of this low-minded and impertinent 
woman. Now for one specimen of the 
respect which she pays to decorum. 


‘Tt poured with rain all day. Dr. 
—— called, and gave me a sermon about 
waltzing. As it was perfectly good 
sense, to which I could reply ‘nothing 
whatever in the shape of objection, I 
promised him never to waltz again, ex- 
cept with a woman or my brother. * 

* Sa * * 

After all, ’tis not fitting that a man 
should put his arm round one’s waist, 
whether one belongs to any one but one’s 
self or not. “Tis much against what I 
have always thought most sacred,— the 
dignity of a woman in her own eyes and 
those of others. I like Dr. most 
exceedingly. He spoke every way to 
my feelings of what was right, to- day. 

After saying that he felt convinced, 

from conversations which he had heard 
amongst men, that waltzing was immoral 
in its tendency, he added, ‘ I am mar- 
ried, and have been in love, and cannot 
imagine any thing more destructive of 
the deep and devoted respect which love 
is calculated to excite in every honour- 
able man’s heart, not only for the indi- 
vidual object of his affections, but for 
her whole than to see any and 
every impertinent coxcomb in a ball- 
room come up to her, and, without re- 
morse or hesitation, clasp her waist, im- 
prison her hand, and absolutely whirl 
her round in his arms.’ So spake the 
Doctor ; and my sense of propriety and 
conviction of right bore testimony to the 
truth of his saying. So, farewell, sweet 
German waltz !— next to hock, the most 
iutoxicating growth of the Rheinland, 
I shall never keep time to your pleasant 


measure avuin!—no matter ; afier all, 


sex, 
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any thing is better than to be lightly 
spoken of, and to deserve such men- 
tion.” 


But Miss Fanny Kemble is so 
wholly engrossed with her own poor 
performances that she has neither time 
to look at the structure of American 
society, nor powers of mind suificiently 
acute to discriminate between its ex- 
cellences and its defects. To be sure 
she has not. Witness the following 
loose observations. 


‘“« These democrats are as title-sick as 
a banker’s wife in England. My father 
told me to-day that Mr. , talking 
about the state of the country, spoke of 
the lower orders finding their level: 
now this enchants me, because a republic 
is a natural anomaly; there is nothing 
republican in the construction of the ma. 
terial universe ; there be highlands and 
lowlands, lordly mountains as barren as 
any aristocracy, and lowly valleys as 
productive as any labouring classes. 
The feeling of rank, of inequality, is in- 
herent in us, a part of the veneration of 
our natures; and like most of our pro- 
perties seldom finds its right channels— 
in place of which it has created artificial 
ones suited to the frame of society into 
which the civilised world has formed 
itself. I believe in my heart that a re- 
public is the noblest, highest, and purest 
form of government ; but I believe that, 
according to the present disposition of 
human creatures, ’tis a mere beau idéal, 
totally incapable of realisation. What 
the world may be fit for six hundred 
years hence I cannot ex actly perceive ; 
but in the mean time, ‘tis my conviction 
that America will be a monarchy before 
I am a skeleton.” 


Again,—behold her in church. 


‘* There was no clerk to assist in the 
service, and the congregation were as 
neglectful ofthe directions in the prayer- 
book, and as indolent and remiss in ut- 
tering the responses as they are in our 
own churches; indeed the absence of the 
clerk made the inaudibility of the con- 
gregation’s portion of the service more 
palp: ible than it is with us. The organ 
ae chanting were very good, —infinitely 
superior to the performances of those 
blessed little parish cherubim who 
monopolise the praises of God in our 
churches, so much to the suffering of all 
good Christians not favoured with deaf- 
ness. ‘The service is a little altered—all 
prayers for our king, queen, house of 
lords, parliament, &c., of course omitted: 
in lieu of which they pray for the presi- 
dent and = ~— authorities. Sundry 
repetitions the Lord’s prayer, and 
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other passages, were left out; they cor- 
rect our English, too, substituting the 
more modern. phras seology of those for the 
dear old-fashioned them, which our 
prayer-book uses: as, ‘ spare thou those, 
O God,’ instead of ‘ spare thou them, O 
God, which confess their faults.” Wher- 
ever the word wealth occurs, too, these 
zealous purists, connecting that word 
with no idea but dollars and cents, have 
replaced it by a term more acceptable 
to their comprehension,— prosperity ,— 
therefore they say, ‘ In all time of our 
prosperity (i.e. wealth), in all time of 
our tribulation,’ &c. I wonder how 
these gentlemen interpret the word com- 
monwealth ; or whether, in the course of 
their reading, they ever met with the 
word deprived of the final th; and if so, 
what they imagined it meant.* 


Tolerably sharp this, but of course 
flippant and prejudiced. Well, then, 
try again. 


“I think the European traveller, in 
order to form a just estimate both of the 
evils and advantages deriving from the 
institutions of this country, should spend 
one day in the streets of ‘New York and 
the next in the walks of Hoboken. Ifin 
the one, the toil, the care, the labour of 
mind and body, the outward and visible 
signs of the debasing pursuit of wealth, 
are marked in melancholy characters 
upon every man he meets, and bear wit- 
ness to the great curse of the country ; 
in the other, the crowds of happy, cheer- 
ful, enjoying beings of that order which, 
in the old world , are condemned to cease- 
less and ill-requited labour, will testify 
to the blessings which counterbalance 
that curse. I never was so forcibly 
struck with the prosperity and happiness 
of the lower orders of society in this 
country as yesterday returning from Ho- 
boken. The walks along the river and 
through the woods, the steamers crossing 
from the city, were absolutely thronged 
with a cheerful, well-dressed population 
abroad, merely for the purpose of plea- 
sure and exercise. Journeymen, la- 
bourers, handicraftsmen, tradespeople, 
with their families, bearing all in their 
dress and looks evident signs of well- 
being and contentment, were all flocking 
from their confined avocations, into the 
pure air, the bright sunshine, and beau- 
tiful shade of this lovely place. I do not 
know any spectacle w hich could give a 
fureigner, especially an E nglishm: in, a 


- 
rica, penetrates 
the apostles’ 
scended into hell,’ and another time, 
into the place of departed spirits.’ ” 
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better illustration of that peculiar excel- 
lence of the American government — the 

freedom and happiness of the lower 
classes. Neither is it to be said that this 
was a holyday, or an occasion of pe- 

culiar festivity— it was a common week- 
day—such as our miserable manufac. 
turing population spends from sun-rise 
to sun-down in confined, incessant, un- 
healthy toil — to earn, at its conclusion, 
the inadequate reward of health and hap- 
piness so wasted. The contrast struck 
me forcibly— it rejoiced my heart; it 
surely was an object of contemplation, 
that any one who had a heart must have 
rejoiced in. Presently, however, came 
the following reflections : — These peo- 
ple are happy —their wants are satisfied, 
their desires fulfilled—their capacities of 
enjoyment meet with full employment— 
they are well fed, well clothed, well 
housed ; moderate labour insures them 
all this, and leaves them leisure for such 
recreations as they are capable of enjoy- 
ing ; but how is it with me? and I mean 
not me myself alone, but all who, like 
myself, have received a higher degree of 
mental cultivation, whose estimate of 
happiness is, therefore, so much higher, 

whose capacity for enjoyment is so much 
more expanded and cultivated ; can ] be 
satisfied with a race in a circular railroad 
var, or a swing between the lime-trees? 
Where are my peculiar objects of plea- 
sure and recreation? where are the pic- 
ture galleries—the sculptures—the works 
of art and science—the countless wonders 
of human ingenuity and skill—the culti- 
vated and refined society—the intercourse 
with men of genius, literature, scientific 
knowledge — where are all the sources 
from which I am to draw my recreations ? 
They are not. The heart of a philan- 
thropist may indeed be satisfied, but the 
intellectual man feels a dearth that is 
inexpressibly painful ; and in spite of the 
real and great pleasure which I derived 
from the sight of so much enjoyment, I 
could not help desiring that enjoyment 
of another order were combined with it, 

Perhaps the two are incompatible ; if so, 
I would not alter the present state of 
things if I could. 


‘ The losers here are decidedly in the 
minority. Indeed, so much so, as hardly 
to form a class; they are a few indivi- 
duals, scattered over the country, and of 
course their happiness ought not to come 
into competition with that of the mass of 
the people; but the Americans, at the 
same time that they make no provision 





“« The spirit of independence, which is the common atmospheric air of Ame. 
into the churches, as well as elsewhere. 
creed mutilated and altered ; once by the omission of the passage ‘ de- 
by the substitution of the words ‘ descended 


In Boston, I have heard 
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whatever for the happiness of such a 
portion of their inhabitants, would be 
very angry if one were to say it was a 
very inc -onsiderable one; and yet that is 
the truth.” 


This at least is not the decision of a 
mind blinded with prejudice. What 
will the “ newspaper-writers” say to 
the following ? 


‘‘In speaking of the bad and disa- 
greeable results of the political institu- 
tions of this country, as exhibited in the 
feelings and manners of the lower orders, 
I have everywhere dwelt upon those 
which, from my own disposition, and 
the opinions and sentiments in which I 
have been educated, have struck me 
most, and most unfavourably. But I 
should be sorry to be so blind, or so pre- 
judiced, as not to perceive the great mo- 
ral goods which arise from the very 
same source, and display themselves 
strongly in the same class of people: 
honesty and truth, excellences so great, 
that the most bigoted worshipper of the 
forms and divisions of societies in the 
old world would surely be ashamed to 
weigh them in the balance against the 
deference there paid to rank or riches, or 
even the real and very agreeable quali- 
ties of civility and courtesy. Americans 
(I speak now of the people, not the gen- 
tlemen and ladies, they are neither so 
honest and true, nor quite so rude) are 
indeed independent. Every man that 
will work a little can live extremely 
well. No portion of the country is yet 
overstocked with followers of trades, not 
even the Atlantic cities. Living is 
cheap—labour is dear. To conclude, as 
the Irishwoman said, ‘ It is a darling 
country for poor folks ; for if I work 
three days in the week, can’t I lie in my 
bed the other three, if I plase?’? This 
being so, all dealings between handi- 
craftsmen and those who employ them, 
tradesmen and those who buy of them, 
servants and those who are served by 
them, are conducted upon the most en- 
tire system of reciprocity of advant: age ; 
indeed, if any thing, the obligation ap. 
pears alw: ays to lie on that party which, 
with us, is generally supposed to confer 
it. Thus,—my shoemaker, a person with 
whom | hav e now dealt largely for two 
years, said to me the other day , upon my 
remonstrating about being obliged regu- 
larly to come to his shop and unboot, 
whenever I order a new pair of walking 
boots—‘ Well, ma’am, we can keep your 
measure certainly, to oblige you, but as 
a rule we don’t do it for any of our cus- 
tomers, it’s so very troublesome.’ These 
people are then, as I said before, most 
truly independent; they are therefore 
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never servile, and but seldom civil, but 
for the same very reason they do not 
rob you; they do not need to do so; 
neither do they lie to you, for your fa- 
vour or displeasure in no way affects 
their interest, If you intrust to their 
care materials of any sort to make up, 
you are sure, no matter how long you 
may leave them in their hands, or how 
entirely you may have forgotten the 
quantity originally given, to have every 
inch of them returned to you ; and you 
are also generally sure that any question 
you ask, with regard to the quality of 
what you purchase, will be answered 
without any endeavour to impose upon 
you, or palm upon your ignorance that 
which is worse for that which is better. 
Two circumstances, which have come 
under my own knowledge, will serve to 
illustrate the spirit of the people; and 
they are good illustrations to quote, for 
similar circumstances are of daily and 
hourly occurrence. 

** A farmer who is in the habit of call- 
ing at our house on his way to market, 
with eggs, poultry, &c., being questioned 
as to whether the eggs were new-laid, 
replied, without an instant’s hesitation, 
* No, not the very fresh ones,—we eat all 
those ourselves. 

“On returning home late from the 
play one night, I could not find my 
slippers any where, and, after some 
useless searching, performed my toilet 
for bed without them. The next morn- 
ing, on inquiring of my maid if she 
knew any thing of them, she replied with 
perfect equanimity, that having walked 
home through the snow, and got her feet 
extremely wet, she had put them on, and 
forgotten to restore them to their place 
before my return. Nobody, I think, 
will doubt that an English farmer, and 
an English servant, might sell stale eggs, 
and use their mistress’s slippers ; but I 
think it highly doubtful, that either fact 
would have ‘been acknowledged with 
such perfect honesty any where but 
here. As to the servants here, except 
the blacks, and the poor Irish bread- 
hunters who come over, there are scarcely 
any to be found: the very name seems 
repugnant to an American; and how- 
ever high their wages, and easy their si- 
tuation, they seem hardly to be able to 
endure the bitterness of subserviency 
and subordination.” 


Well, well; Mrs. Butler’s is a coarse 
and vulgar mind, after all. The news- 
papers have said as much, and who 
can doubt it? Nobody that will take 
the trouble to read, mark, and digest 
the following : 


There is a species of home religion, 
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so to speak, which is kept alive by the 
gathering together of families at stated 
periods of joy and festivity, which has a 
far deeper moral than most people ima- 
gine. The merry-making at Christmas, 
the watching out the old year, and in the 
new, the royalty of Twelfth-night, the 
keeping of birth-days, and anniversaries 
of weddings, are things which, to the 
worldly-wise in these wise times, may 
savour of childishness or superstition ; 
but they tend to promote and keep alive 
some of the sweetest charities, and kind- 
liest sympathies of our poor nature. 
While we are yet children, these days 
are set in golden letters in the calendar, 
long looked forward to,—enjoyed with 
unmixed delight,—the peculiar seasons 
of new frocks, new books, new toys, 
drinking of healths, bestowing of bless- 
ings and wishes by kindred and parents, 
and being brought into the notice of our 
elders, and, as children used to think in 
the dark ages, therefore their betters. 
To the older portion of the community 
such times were times of many mingled 
emotions, all, all of a softening, if 
not of so exhilarating a nature. The 
cares, the toils of the world had be- 
come their portion,— some little of its 
coldness, its selfishness, and sad guard- 
edness, had crept upon them,—distance 
and various interests, and the weary 
works oflife, had engrossed theirthoughts 
and turned their hearts and their feet 
from the dear household paths, and the 
early fellowship of home; but at these 
seasons the world was in its turn pushed 
aside for a moment,—the old thresholds 
were crossed by those who had ceased to 
dwell in the house of their birth,— 
kindred and friends met again, as in the 
early days of childhood and youth, under 
the same roof-tree,—the nursery revel, 
and the school-day jubilee, was recalled 
to their thoughts by the joyful voices and 
faces of a new generation,— the blessed 
and holy influences of home flowed back 
into their souls, at such a time, by a thou- 
sand channels,—the heart was warmed 
with the kind old love and fellowship,— 
face brightened to kindred face, and 
hand grasped the hand where the same 
blood was flowing, and all the evil deeds 
of time seemed for a while retrieved. 
These were holy and happy seasons. 
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Oh, England! dear, dear England! this 
sweet, sacred worship, next to that of 
God the highest and purest, was long 
cherished in your soil, where the word 
home was surely more hallowed than in 
any other save heaven. Far, far off be 
the day when a cold and narrow spirit 
shall quench in you these dear and good 
human yearnings, and make the conse- 
crated earth around our door-stones as 
barren as the wide wilderness of life in 
strange lands. In this country I have 
been mournfully struck with the absence 
of every thing like this home-clinging. 
Here are comparatively no observances 
of tides and times. Christmas-day is no 
religious day, and hardly a holyday with 
them. New-year’s-dav is perhaps a 
little, but only a little, more so. For 
Twelfth-day, it is unknown; and the 
household private festivals of birthdays 
are almost universally passed by unse- 
vered from the rest of the toilsome days 
devoted to the curse of labour. Indeed, 
the young American leaves so soon the 
shelter of his home, the world so early 
becomes to him a home, that the happy 
and powerful influences and associations 
of that word to him are hardly known. 
Sent forth to earn his existence at the 
very opening time of mind and heart, 
like a young green-house plant just bud. 
ding, that should be thrust out into the 
colder air, the blight of worldliness, of 
coldness, and of care, drive in the com- 
ing blossoms ; and if the tree lives, half 
its loveliness and half its usefulness are 
shorn from it. ‘These are some of the 
consequences of the universal doom of 
Americans, to labour for their bread : 
there are others and better ones.” 


With this we conclude. Far be it 
from us to deny that in the Journal 
there is a good deal to grow weary 
upon, something to censure, and here 
and there a passage to condemn. But 
we end as we began, by declaring that 
the spirit of the book is excellent ; and 
that the galled “ newspaper-writers,” 
in their efforts to run it down, only 
convict themselves of the grossest want 
of candour—the most magnanimous 
disregard to truth and consistency. 























































































































































































































Lochead’s Daughter, 


LOCHEAD’S DAUGHTER. 
A SKETCH. 


“ The house of infancy, though humbly placed, 
Still has its charms, how ever lowly graced ; 









September, 





That place of rest, where oft in childish hour 

We've laughed end cried, so like an April shower, 

Clings to the heart ,— undying freshness yields, 

Bringing to memory our own green fields.” —Tale of Venice. 


* Ellen A’Reigh was an only child,— 


‘Towarps the latter end of the reign of 
the second George, the last house in 
the village of Nether Cramond was in- 
habited by a veteran soldier, whose 
courage, sobriety, and orderly conduct 
had obtained for him the notice of his 
colonel. Thus distinguished, he passed 
successively through all the non-com- 
missioned honours of his corps; and 
on the conclusion of peace had borne a 
halbert nearly five years. 

On the regiment being disbanded, 
Sergeant Lochead, with that feeling 
which clings to the heart of every 
human being, turned his steps towards 
the land of his fathers, and, with his 
wife and one daughter, arrived in 
safety at Nether Cramond, his natal 
village. During the years of his ab- 
sence many changes had taken place ; 
the stripling companions from whom 
he parted, when the gay array of a re- 
cruiting party and the eloquence of 
their sergeant stirred up the hero with- 
in him, were now either bent by toil 
and age, or had found a grave in the 
last lowly resting-place of mortality. 
Relatives he had none,—parents and 
kinsmen had all yielded to the inex- 
orable stroke of death; but the hovel 
in which he first saw the light re- 
mained,— dilapidated and half un- 
roofed, it is true, but still an object of 
desire to the veteran. 

It was in the possession of an opu- 
lent sailor, the owner of two large 
boats engaged in the oyster-fishery 
about Inch Mickery, and was used by 
him for stowing his spare tackle, pen- 
ning his cow and pet lamb, storing up 
the potatoes raised on a patch of 
ground he farmed at a little distance 
from the village, and other multifarious 
purposes. 


Sergeant Lochead waited on the 


sailor, and made him an offer for this 
spot, which was too advantageous to be 
refused ; and in no long time a neat 
though 


humble straw-thatched cot- 


Ellen A’Reigh was the flower o’ the wild.” 


—Hosce. 









tage appeared on the site of the ruin 
It was shaded by an aged elm-tree, 
hallowed in the mind of the veteran 
by many an endearing association ; in 
childhood he had sported beneath its 
branches, on its trunk he had carved 
the initials of his parents’ names, those 
of his twin-brother, and also his own 
and Janet Hardy’s, then the youthful 
object of his love, afterwards the faith- 
ful companion of his toilsome wander- 
ings, and the mother of his blooming 
Grace. The sapling, during the years of 
his absence, had become a goodly tree, 
and the growth ofeach revolving season 
had gradually obliterated his youthful 
labours. Still the old man clung to it 
as to an early friend, and might oft be 
seen seated on a rustic bench beneath 
its shade during the fine evenings of 
summer, conversing with an aged sol- 
dier, who, like himself, had fought and 
bled at Dettingen and Fontenoy. 

A small garden behind the house 
afforded employment to his leisure 
hours. From the backdoor a neat, 
trim gravel-walk led to a rustic alcove, 
tastefully entwined with ivy and 
honeysuckle; while, on a narrow bor- 
der on each side of this path, the ve- 
teran had planted and reared a pro- 
fusion of the gayest flowers of his na- 
tive Scotland ; and the ground beyond, 
divided into small compartments, or 
beds, was appropriated by him to the 
raising of a few culinary vegetables. 

Sergeant Lochead’s savings during 
his long service, added to his hard- 
earned pension, were fully sufficient to 
supply all the wants of this frugal 
family ; but his helpmate, a bustling 
woman, who hated idleness, took in 
lint from a factor, as he was termed, 
residing in the Lawn Market, in Edin- 
burgh, who paid her a stipulated sum 
for the labour of spinning. 

In this humble, happy abode, Grace 
Lochead grew up to wor nanhood the 
blythest and prettiest maiden in the 
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hamlet. Sorrow was a stranger to her 
youthful bosom ; nor bad her laughing 
hazel eye ever been dimmed with a 
tear but for the woes of her suffering 
neighbours. 

She had completed her eighteenth 
year, when death deprived her of her 
mother, after a lingering and gradual 
decline of many months, during which 
she had been tended by her aged 
partner and affectionate daughter with 
the tenderest care. Sergeant Lochead 
endeavoured to bear this misfortune 
like a man and a soldier; and Grace 
suppressed her own tears in pity to 
the sufferings of her bereaved parent. 

Time passed on, and produced the 
usual effect of assuaging the first vio- 
lent grief of the mourners; but those 
who knew the veteran best perceived 
that the iron had entered deep into his 
soul, and that his pilgrimage would 
not be long in this world. His ac- 
customed haunts and amusements were 
abandoned ; he no longer took his 
daily walk on the links near the mouth 
of the Almond, to watch the craft 
pushing off for Cramond or Inch 
Mickery, or inquire the news from the 
Dutch traders, as they lay waiting for 
their cargoes of oysters; even his gar- 
den, the pride of his heart, was now 
wholly neglected, though nature had 
once more assumed the livery of spring. 
At early dawn, and during the still 
hour of midnight, he would oft leave 
his restless couch, and, stealing from 
the cottage while his child lay buried 
in the peaceful slumbers of innocence, 
would proceed to the lowly village 
churchyard, to weep and pray over 
the grave of his departed wife. No 
longer on the accustomed seat beneath 
his favourite elm-tree did he fight his 
battles o’er again with his veteran com- 
rade ; there, indeed, he might still be 
seen, but it was with the sacred volume 
open on his knee,—his thoughts ab- 
stracted from this world of care and 
suffering, and fixed on those eternal 
mausions where sorrow can find no 
entrance. 

From those holy communings with 
his God the voice of his daughter had 
alone power to draw him,—she was 
the only remaining tie which connected 
him with a world in which he might 
now with truth be said to walk alone. 
But powerful was that tie: when he 
thought of her early age and orphan 
state all the feelings of the father be- 
came aroused in his bosom, and he 
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blamed the selfish longings for a re- 
lease from present sufferings in which 
he habitually indulged. ‘Time, how- 
ever, brought no healing on his wings 
to the bereaved mourner; and, ere the 
buds ofa second spring were again un- 
folded on the trees, Sergeant Lochead 
breathed his last sigh in the arms of 
his affectionate child. 

Frantic was the grief of the youthful 
Grace, who had now no motive for re- 
straining her feelings. She threw her- 
self on the inanimate remains of her 
beloved parent, and in bitterness of 
heart accused Providence itself of in- 
justice. The aged comrade of Ser- 
geant Lochead, to whose care Grace 
was solemnly consigned by her dying 
father, perceived that words of reproof 
or consolation would be useless, as 
cruel in the present agonised state of 
her feelings, and wisely suffered the 
first paroxysm of despair to subside 
without attempting to stem its vio- 
lence. 

In proportion to the previous excite- 
ment was the collapse which suc- 
ceeded. The afflicted orphan was 
placed in bed by an aged neighbour 
who had assisted to tend the death- 
bed of her father. In a state of stupor 
little allied to healthful repose passed 
the hours of night with the bereaved 
daughter ; but the morning light 
brought back to her mind with aggra- 
vated distinctness the irreparable loss 
she had sustained. Ler sorrow, though 
less noisy, was more intense than on 
the foregoing night, as, pale and de- 
jected, with her head bent on her 
heaving bosom, she took her seat by 
the dear remains of her beloved parent. 

The visits of her humble neighbours, 
and their well-meant, though not al- 
ways judicious, topics of consolation, 
were unnoticed and unreplied to by 
her. From this state of gloomy ab- 
straction she was, however, aroused by 
the appearance of the village wright, 
who at that period filled the office of 
the modern undertaker, to ascertain 
the requisite dimension for the narrow 
house of her father; and scarcely had 
the violent burst of grief occasioned by 
his presence subsided into a calm, when 
Dame Smart, the schoolmistress, en- 
tered to receive directions respecting 
the shroud. 

On the appointed day the head of 
the veteran was borne to the grave by 
his ancient and sorrowing comrade, at- 
tended by many of his humble neigh- 
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bours, with whom he had lived in 
good fellowship, and by whom he was 
sincerely regretted. Thesergeanthad not 


died poor; but, with the exception of 
Andrew Marvel, his bereaved daughter 
stood alone, without relative or friend in 
this world of wo. When, therefore, the 
first stunning grief of the old soldier 
for the loss of his companion had 
somewhat subsided, many a perplex- 
ing thought harassed his mind re- 
specting the future disposal of his for- 
lorn charge ; but day after day passed 
on, and he remained as undetermined 
as at first. In the meanwhile Grace 
continued a prey to the most consum- 
ing grief; in vain her simple and kind- 
hearted neighbours endeavoured to win 
herfrom hersorrow ; their apophthegms 
on the uncertainty of all earthly enjoy- 
ments, and the duty of resignation to 
the Divine will, fell on closed ears ; 
like Rachael weeping for her children, 
she refused to be comforted. 

“If something is no dune wi’ that 
puir demented lassie at the cottage 
she’ll no be lang ahint the auld man, 
I opine,” quoth the goodwife of the 
mill to Andrew Marvel one morning as 
he was throwjng his line into the Al- 
mond, with the hope of procuring a 
caller trout to tempt the sickly appe- 
tite of the unhappy Grace. 

The old man started on hearing the 
fears which had more than once glided 
through his own mind confirmed by 
one ofthe most experienced matrons of 
the hamlet. 

“ T hope ye’re mista’en in this case, 
gudewife,” replied the soldier, “ without 
any disparagement to your skill, which 
we a’ ken to be vera great in sic 
matters.” 

“ Mista’en, indeed !” muttered the 
offended dame, entering the mill with- 
out deigning to hold further colloquy 
with the veteran ; who, winding up his 
line slowly and thoughtfully, took the 
path leading to the manse. 

Mr. Murray, at that time the pastor 
of Cramond, was one of those heavenly 
minded men who, in his confined 
sphere, went about continually doing 
good. Not content with punctually 
fulfilling the public duties of his sacred 
office, he was the friend, the adviser, 
and the stay of the meanest of his 
flock ; and from him it was that An- 
drew Marvel sought counsel on the 
present occasion. 

The reverend divine, as he listened 
to the veteran, felt a deep interest in 
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the fate of the desolate orphan, and 
thought he would best promote her 
welfare by gaining for her admission 
into the household of some of the fa- 
milies of distinction resident in the 
neighbourhood. In this way,” ob- 
served the worthy man, “ she will 
be most. effectually prevented from 
brooding over her Joss, and the little 
property left by her father will accu- 
mulate as a provision for future exi- 
gencies.” 

Andrew’s mind was lightened of 
half its load, and again and again he 
thanked the pastor for his kind consi- 
deration. 

“Ye say right, sir; there’s nae 
pension now,” he replied, “ and 
atweel a’ that’s left ahint wadna keep 
the bairn without wark o’ some kind or 
other; and, as ye observe, puir Gracy’s 
been ower tenderly brought up for hard 
labour ; sae I hope ye’ll succeed in 
your benevolent design.” 

* Doubt it not, my honest friend,” 
rejoined the divine; “ but, in the 
mean time, do not mention a word of 
what has been said to any one, not 
even to the orphan herself, till I see 
you again.” 

Andrew promised to obey this in- 
junction to the letter, and, leaving the 
Manse, pursued his way to the cottage, 
where he spent the remainder of the 
day. 

The pastor of Nether Cramond was 
no laggard in the career of benevolence ; 
and scarcely was Andrew Marvel out 
of sight before he bestrode Surefoot, 
and was jogging forward to Cox- 
combry Hall. Mr. Murray had been 
no wrangler for augmentations either to 
glebe or stipend; he had never called 
for repairs for his manse or offices; he 
was not a rigorous exactor either in 
respect to the quantity or quality of 
that portion of his income which was 
paid in grain; consequently he was an 
universal favourite with the heritors, 
great and small, and at all times a 
welcome and highly respected guest at 
the Hall. 

The proprietor of Coxcombry Hall, at 
the period of which I write, was the 
fourth lineal descendant of Sir Am- 
brose Ravelrig, who in his day had 
done much good service, and suffered 
much persecution for the covenanted 
cause. The present Sir John Ravel- 
rig had been educated in the paternal 
mansion, under the eye of a parent, 
retaining much of the puritanical stiff- 
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ness of his progenitors, and whose 
chief failing was an inordinate pride of 
ancestry, which had in some measure 
tinctured the mind of his son, and 
rendered him formal, and somewhat 
supercilious in his manners. When 
he had, however, nearly attained the 
age of twenty-six, he was united to his 
cousin, the daughter of one of the 
judges of the supreme court of Scot- 
land; and the mild and gentle man- 
ners of his amiable partner had to a 
certain degree corrected what was 
harsh and forbidding in the character 
of her husband. 

Lady Ravelrig was the mother of 
five children, the two youngest of 
whom were yet in their infancy ; and, 
though still in the prime of life, dedi- 
cated a great portion of her time to the 
formation of the mind and morals of 
her offspring. Such was the family 
into which the benevolent pastor was 
anxious that the orphan of Sergeant 
Lochead should be received, nor did 
he much fear that his petition would be 
rejected. His fair hostessin particular 
listened with much interest to the tale of 
poor Grace’s bereavement ; and, being 
in want of an assistant in the nursery, 
requested that she might be prepared to 
remove to the [all without delay. 

Words cannot describe the desola- 
tion of soul with which the sorrowing 
girl turned her back on the abode of 
her youth, nor was honest Andrew 
much less affected ; but he suppressed 
his own feelings in pity to the suffer- 
ings of the orphan, and nearly in total 
silence they trod the path towards 
Coxcombry Hall. 

Lady Ravelrig, who was seated in a 
front parlour with her two younger 
children, as they approached the house 
gave orders for their instant admission 
to her presence ; and the compassion- 
ate tone in which she addressed the 
youthful mourner conveyed to her 
mind the first alleviating feeling she 
had experienced since the grave closed 
over her father. 

While little Helen climbed to the 
knee of her new attendant, with whom 
she seemed mightily delighted, her 
brother had been eagerly cultivating 
the acquaintance of the veteran. An- 
drew Marvel was expert in cutting 
with his knife various knicknacks in 

wood, and he presented to Master 
Ambrose a mimic fort, executed in his 
very best style. Wild with joy, the 
boy displayed his valued treasure to 
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his mother, and obtained permission 
to visit the old soldier, and inspect all 
his curiosities, when Grace should 
visit him at the village. 

The novelty of all around her, the 
lively prattle of the children, and the 
considerate kindness of Lady Ravel- 
rig, distracted the attention of the or- 
phan from the contemplation of her 
own sorrow; and she beheld the de- 
parture of her only friend with greater 
composure than might have been 
deemed possible. 

In the nursery Grace soon became a 
prime favourite; her obliging temper 
and industrious habits recommended 
her to the aged foster-mother of Lady 
Ravelrig, who presided over this de- 
partment of the household; while the 
good humour with which she joined in 
the sports of the children, and her 
ready talent at contriving and getting 
up little mimic pantomimes for their 
amusement, rendered her an invalu- 
able acquisition to the young brood. 

Thus forced to exertion, and com- 
pelled daily to attend the children in 
their walks, the spirits of Grace felt the 
benefit of the change in her habits, and 
at the termination of a few months, if 
she had not recovered her former light- 
hearted hilarity, peace and contentment 
were at least the inmates of her bosom. 

At this period, the eldest hope of 
the ancient house of Ravelrig became 
for a few weeks an inmate of the pa- 
ternal mansion. After finishing his 
education at the High School of Edin- 
burgh, he commenced the study of 
the law, under the guidance of his 
maternal uncle, then one of the most 
celebrated jurists and eloquent advo- 
cates at the Scottish bar. Such a 
course of study was at this period 
deemed essential to the finished edu- 
cation of the high-born youths of 
Caledonia, even though they were not 
intended to pursue the law as a pro- 
fession. The arrival of young Ravel- 
rig was hailed with joy by every mem- 
ber of the family, but by none more 
than the youthful inmates of the nur- 
sery. Thither he flew on the wings of 
affection, after embracing his parents 
and eldest sister; and was surrounded 
by his youthful sisters and brother, 
all equally eager to claim his notice. 

Even little Helen lisped forth her wel- 
come, and drew his attention to her 
favourite Grace, who had modestly re- 
treated to one of the windows on his 


entrance. 
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The youth started as his eye fell 
on the symmetrical form and lovely 
countenance of the orphan, whose un- 
studied graces and winning demeanour 
would have adorned the most exalted 
rank. With Helen in his arms, and 
preceded by the youthful tribe, he 
hastened to all their favourite haunts,— 
their aviary,—the small plot of ground 
they termed their garden,—and a little 
romantic grotto, where they had ar- 
ranged a humble collection of shells, 
minerals, and other subjects of natural 
history, which were all displayed to 
him with the utmost exultation. In 
the grotto he was also shewn the fort, 
and some other toys given to Ambrose 
by the veteran, while they poured into 
his ear the sad story of poor Grace’s 
sorrows. 

From this moment compassion min- 
gled with his admiration of the beau- 
teous orphan, and imparted to his 
voice and manner, when addressing 
her, a softness which sunk deep into 
the heart of the simple and unsophisti- 
cated maiden. 

During his short stay he was the 
constant companion of the children in 
their morning and evening rambles 
through the extensive policies sur- 
rounding the mansion ; and insensibly 
Grace lost the shyness and reserve his 
presence at first inspired, and would 
even sometimes mingle in the mirthful 
sports going forward. 

Three weeks flew rapidly away, 
when the heir of Ravelrig was recalled 
to Edinburgh by a mandate from his 
uncle, who had returned from attend- 
ing the northern circuit. The inmates 
of the nursery were loud in their la- 
mentations for the loss of their com- 
panion ; and Grace, without knowing 
why, felt a listless melancholy stealing 
over her mind. The image of Edwin 
Ravelrig was ever present to her wak- 
ing thoughts, and mingled itself with 
the visions of the night. Lis presence 
had shed a brief gleam of joy across 
the path of the solitary orphan, and 
now, when it was withdrawn, she wan- 
dered in tenfold deeper gloom. 

Edwin, on his part, for the first time 
obeyed the summons of his uncle with 
reluctance ; unknown to himself, the 
rustic maiden had made a deep im- 
pression on his youthful fancy. Study 
was now irksome; and when he min- 
gled in the dance, or took his place 
among the fashionable and high-born 
fair of the northern metropolis, his mind 
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flew back to the shades round Cox- 
combry Hall, and the blooming at- 
tendant of his infant sister. 

For the next six months Grace and 
he never met but in the presence of 
his parents, during the occasional visits 
made by the uncle and nephew to the 
hall ; but these transient and con- 
strained interviews tended to keep 
alive that subtile flame in the heart 
of each which so deeply tinged the 
colour of their future fate. 

About the termination of this period 
Andrew Marvel paid the debt of na- 
ture, and at his own earnest request 
his remains were placed by the side of 
his former comrade. The last days of 
the old man had been rendered com- 
fortable by the kind consideration of 
Lady Ravelrig, and, what was still 
more gratifying to his feelings, Grace 
was allowed to spend a part of every 
evening by his bed-side. His death 
renewed in almost its original bitter- 
ness the grief she had felt for her own 
immediate loss; and on the evening 
of the day which consigned his re- 
mains to the grave she wandered forth 
to the churchyard, and, seated on the 
green sod beneath which reposed her 
own lamented pareuts, her tears fell 
fast on the new-made grave of their 
aged friend. 

About this period a cause involving 
the property and reputation of two 
ancient Scottish families was depend- 
ing before the Court of Session, and 
the uncle of Edwin Ravelrig was re- 
tained as leading advocate for the de- 
fendant. The case was of an intricate 
nature, and required that he should, 
with his client, proceed to the French 
capital, in the hope of procuring evi- 
dence to impeach the credibility of 
some of the witnesses brought forward 
by their opponents. 

Edwin was to be the companion of 
their journey, and during the absence 
of Grace he arrived to bid adieu to his 
family. Sir John and Lady Ravelrig, 
who were spending the day with some 
friends a few miles distant, had not 
returned, and he wandered forth alone, 
his thoughts fixed on the cottage 
maiden. 

Sauntering on, he soon reached the 
Almond, whose romantic and richly 
wooded banks re-echoed not then, as 
in after years, the astounding din of 
numerous forge-hammers, and whose 
limpid waters rippling peacefully to- 
wards the Forth, formed a pleasing 
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accompaniment to the cheerful whistle 
of the ploughboy, the simple melody of 
the shepherd's reed, or the blithe lilt of 
the milkmaid. 

It was a bland evening in May; 
the sun had sunk in mild radiance be- 
neath the horizon, leaving the path he 
trod in deep shadow, while its reflected 
rays gilded the craggy and indented 
ridge of Corstorphine, the fancied re- 
semblance of which to the figure ofa 
cock’s-comb had given the name to 
the ancestral mansion of the Ravelrigs, 
which stood near to its northern base. 

In a sort of dreamy reverie the youth 
sauntered along the bold and wooded 
banks of the stream, till he came within 
sight of the hamlet. Lights began to 
twinkle through the humble windows 
and open doors of the cottages, as the 
busy housewives prepared the frugal 
meal for their industrious, perhaps 
weary, helpmates. The cheerful song 
of the boatmen was borne on the even- 
ing breeze, as they navigated their 
craft a short way up the Almond ; but 
in the present mood of young Ravel- 
rig’s mind those sounds and sights of 
rural peace and contentment imparted 
not, as heretofore, a glow of benevo- 
lent feeling to his bosom. 

He turned abruptly to retrace his 
way to the house, in the hope that his 
parents would now be arrived ; per- 
haps a sweeter hope also fluttered 
round his heart,—he might perchance 
behold the form of one whose image 
was seldom absent from his mind. 

After walking about a hundred 
yards, he left the banks of the river, 
and, crossing a stile, pursued a foot- 
path leading through a grove of lofty 
and ancient trees which screened the 
mansion from the north-east blast. 

The moon had not yet risen, and the 
light of the stars that were visible in 
the summer sky was insufficient to 
render surrounding objects distinguish- 
able. 

Ravelrig listened ; he thought he 
heard a low-breathed sigh, but as the 
sound was not repeated he smiled at 
his own fancy, and passed on. Again 
a rustling amongst the underwood to 
the right convinced him that he was 
not the sole occupant of the wood, and, 
pushing through the tangled brake, the 
sound of retreating footsteps enabled 
him to follow, and the next moment 
he caught the terrified Grace in his 
arms. 

Absorbed in grief, she had lingered 
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on the hallowed spot where rested pa- 
rents and friend till fast-coming dark- 
ness warned her to return; and in a 
luckless hour she took the near wood- 
land path to the Hall. With a mind 
softened by recent sorrow, poor Grace 
was not proof against the soothing 
blandishments of the ardent youth, and 
one unguarded moment sealed the 
misery of her future life. 
E # : + 

Transient, however, was the deli- 
rium of guilty passion in a bosom un- 
contaminated as that of the soldier’s 
orphan; and in a state of mind to 
which insanity had been bliss she fled 
from the wood. Self-destruction more 
than once darted through her mind as 
she sped across the park ; and perhaps 
in the first paroxysm of horror and re- 
morse she might have effected her pur- 
pose, had she not stumbled over the 
stump ofa fallen tree. She was found 
by one of the domestics in a state of 
insensibility, and carried to the Hall, 
where she was carefully attended by 
old nurse, with whom, since her first 
entrance into the nursery, she had been 
an especial favourite. 

Edwin, in a state of mind not more 
enviable than that of the unhappy girl, 
hastened to the house, where he soon 
learned the accident which had be- 
fallen her. Unmindful of appearances, 
he would have flown to her bed-side ; 
but at the same moment the carriage 
drove up to the door, and mechanically 
he hastened out to receive his parents. 

The stately greeting of Sir John he 
returned with forced composure ; but 
his mother’s affectionate smile, and 
the warm pressure of her hand, spoke 
daggers to his heart, and he turned 
away his face to hide the starting 
tear. 

Time seemed to lag in his course 
during this, to Edwin, interminable 
evening; and glad he was when with 
propriety he could seek the seclusion 
of his own chamber. Like Macbeth, 
however, he had murdered sleep ; and 
the morning’s dawn found him pacing 
his apartment a prey to the most tor- 
menting self-reproach. His parents were 
to accompany him to town, and lan- 
guid and unhappy he joined them at 
the morning meal, which no sooner 
terminated than the carriage appeared 
at the door; and, though anxious to 
soothe the unhappy orphan, he was 
compelled to depart without seeing 
her. 
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A few days afterwards Edwin Ra- 
velrig left Edinburgh. He pursued his 
journey in the most painful state of 
mind; but, on debarking at Calais, and 
during the route to the French capital, 
novelty produced its usual effect on a 
young and inquisitive mind. To say 
that he wholly forgot the luckless vic- 
tim of his ill-regulated passions would 
be to belie his ingenuous nature; for, 
even amidst the gaieties of Paris, the 
allurements of pleasure, and the more 
serious occupations of business, the 
image of Grace Lochead would arise to 
distract his thoughts and mar his en- 
joyments. 

In the meanwhile the poor hapless 
girl, on recovering from the stunning 
blow she had received in her fall, felt 
anew all the horrors of her situation. 
She raised her aching head from the 
pillow; but, on perceiving nurse sit- 
ting by her bedside, buried her face in 
the bed-clothes, and vainly endea- 
voured to stifle her tears. The atten- 
tion of Lady Ravelrig, the kindness of 
nurse, and the lamentations of little 
Helen, gave a fresh stab to her lace- 
rated bosom, and made her feel more 
keenly her fallen condition. A linger- 
ing illness consequent on mental and 
bodily suffering rendered her unable to 
resume her station in the nursery ; and 
at length Lady Ravelrig acquiesced in 
her anxious wish to resign the place 
altogether. 

When the cottage was let, Andrew 
Marvel reserved the small room which 
Grace termed her own, into which he 
removed the simple furniture from the 
outer apartment, in the hope that his 
young charge would at no distant pe- 
riod return a happy bride to the home 
of her youth ; thither she now returned 
a desolate and heart-broken mourner! 

Shunning the light of day, she never 
stirred abroad till the simple inhabit- 
ants of the hamlet were buried in re- 
‘oe then would she steal forth from 
ier lowly chamber to wander and weep 
amidst scenes where in the morning of 
life she had sported with light-hearted 
glee. Month after month thus sped 
on, and Grace beheld the approach of 
the new year with horror; it was the 
season when, from earliest recollection, 
she had veen her father’s almoner to 
their poorer neighbours, and the hap- 
piest of the merry throngs who con- 
cluded the year by running from house 
to house with light heels and joyous 
hearts, greeting the inmates with little 
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madrigals or rhymes in return for the 
well-toasted oaten farrel and the whang 
of new cheese, the gift of the season. 

One Hogmenay pressed on her mind 
with painful distinctness : when, about 
ten years of age, she was stretched ona 
bed of sickness, with small hopes of 
recovery ; and during that long winter 
night her father had never ceased to 
importune Heaven with prayers for her 
recovery. ‘ O, God! if it be thy holy 
will, let this bitter cup pass from me, 
and. spare this dear little one to be the 
comfort of my old age,” had been as- 
pirated by the brave veteran in a voice 
of agony which made a deep impres- 
sion on her infant mind, and now rose 
to reproach her with the disgrace she 
had brought on his memory. 

During this restless night Grace re- 
solved to bid adieu for ever to the 
abode of her youth, and to wear out 
the remnant of her days in some distant 
corner, where her name and her lapse 
from virtue would remain unknown. 
Somewhat soothed by this resolu- 
tion, she sunk into a deep slumber, 
from which she awoke not till roused 
by the entrance of her humble tenant, 
to offer her the new-year cup, and in- 
vite her to share their frugal breakfast. 
Grace shrunk with loathing from the 
proffered beverage, which good-nature 
induced her to raise to her lips ; ; and no 
sooner had the gudewife departed than, 
hastening to secure the door against 
further intrusion, she once more threw 
herself on her bed, and began to pon- 
der on her meditated flight. 

She had been supplied with every 
comfort and delicacy from the Hall 
which nurse thought proper in her 
weak state,—so that her wages and the 
rent of the cottage, amounting to 
somewhat more than six pounds, re- 
mained untouched. Totally unac- 
quainted with the world beyond Nether 
Cramond, the unhappy orphan resolved 
to abandon home and property, and 
with this small sum to seek some ob- 
scure nook where her disgrace might 
be for ever concealed. 

No sooner, therefore, had sleep sealed 
the eyelids of her humble neighbours, 
than Grace, taking up the small bun- 
dle she had previously prepared, stole 
from the cottage. Never since her fall 
had she dared to approach the grave of 
her parents; now she felt an irresist- 
ible impulse to press for the last time 
the hallowed sod which covered their 
remains, and water it with her tears. 
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A light still twinkled in the village 
alehouse, where a few rustic revellers 
were terminating their new-year’s ju- 
bilee ; and as she approached, a burst 
of rude merriment and the opening of 
the door warned her to retreat. 

She turned into a foot-path leading 
to the fields, intending to stop till 
they should pass; but approaching 
footsteps made her hurry forward, and 
crossing a stile she found herself in the 
road leading from the hamlet towards 
Coxcombry Hall; it was the same she 
had trod on that eventful night which 
proved fatal to her peace. Breathless 
with agitation, and shivering in the 
keen wintry blast, the poor wanderer 
sought shelter in the grove till the re- 
treating footsteps of the rustics should 
enable her to emerge without fear of 
discovery. The trees were leafless in 
the forest,—the naked branches of the 
hazel and the mountain-ash were sil- 
vered over with hoar-frost,— and the 
crisped grass and fallen leaves crackled 
beneath her light and cautious tread ; 
the rapid beating of her heart might 
have been heard in the stillness of the 
midnight hour. Drawing the homely 
mantle in which she was enveloped 
more closely round her, she sunk down 
at the foot of a tree, and for a time re- 
mained insensible to every evil. From 
this stupor she awoke to a state of 
suffering that forced even a groan from 
her patient and subdued spirit ; she 
deemed her last hour at hand, and 
raising her eyes to the heavens, now 
brilliant with innumerable stars, “ O, 
my God!” she ejaculated, “a broken 
and a contrite heart thou hast said thou 
wilt not despise ;’’ and a beam of 
holy confidence diffused itself over her 
pallid features. 

The calm was transient ; bodily 
agony again assailed her, and soon the 
faint ery of her infant, prematurely 
come into existence, struck on her 
ear, and ceased for ever! Instinctively 
she endeavoured to rise; but her be- 
numbed and stiffened limbs refused 
their office, and she laid her head on 
the frozen earth in a state of hopeless 
despair. 

* * * * 

It was the grey of the morning, 
when Thomas Saunderson, the miller 
of Nether Cramond, issued from his 
dwelling to break the ice of the dam, 
and turn the water on his mill, which 
was suffered to stand still during the 
two previous days of merry-making. 
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While thus employed, he halted, and 
listened, thinking he heard the moaning 
as of some one in pain. “ It ill be 
some o’ these puir daft birkies met wi’ 
some mischance coming frae Luckie 
Christie’s,” thought he to himself,— 
* for I heard them late at it last night. 
A weel, after mirth comes sadness ; but 
gude safe us,” he uttered, “ there it’s 
again;” and, throwing the pickaxe 
from his hand, he hurried along in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded. 

He walked nearly half-a-mile along 
the road, stopping at intervals, and 
listening ; but no sound broke on the 
stillness of the hour. The dim light 
did not enable him to discern objects 
distinctly ; but on repassing the en- 
trance to the grove he opened the little 
wicket, to examine more nearly a dark 
object which lay at the root ofa tree. 
Overpowered by horror and surprise 
on discovering the deplorable condi- 
tion of the poor orphan, he hurried 
back to the house, and awakening 
Marion, informed her of the discovery, 
and together they proceeded to the 
spot. 

With matronly care the gudewife of 
the mill assisted her husband to con- 
vey the insensible young creature to 
the house, and placing her in bed, ad- 
ministered a cordial, which soon re- 
stored animation. On seeing her sink 
into a broken slumber she shut the 
bed-leaves, and, having decently dis- 
posed the body of the infant on a kis¢- 
lid, rejoined her husband in the outer 
apartment. 

Thomas Saunderson was a member 
of the kirk session of Cramond, and 
much looked up to by the congrega- 
tion; nor did his ordinary walk and 
conversation at all belie his profession. 
He was a man of much humanity of 
disposition, and was sorely perplexed 
how to act in this distressing affair. 
“ The puir young thing,” he said to 
Marion, “ 1 am convinced is na an in- 
tentional murderer; and yet I fear 
she’ll suffer the penalty of ane, if she’s 
gi’en up to the law. Had worthy Mr. 
Murray been at hame, he wad hae red 
up the ravelled hasp to me off hand ; 
but I ha na sae muckle trust in the 
helper, though I believe I maun e’en 
consult him anent the matter.” 

Marion thought on her own bloom- 
ing daughters, and would fain have 
hidden the affair altogether ; but she 
feared to gainsay the opinion of her 
better-half, and saw him preparing to 
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go to the manse without offering any 
opposition. The miller and his wife, 
however, it appeared, had not per- 
formed their labour of charity unno- 
ticed ; a poor woman who was gather- 
ing the fallen branches of the trees for 
fuel spread the news amongst her 
neighbours, several of whom hurrying 
to the mill, rendered concealment, had 
it even been resolved on, no longer 
practicable. Whilst Thomas Saunder- 
son and the precentor, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to Coxcombry Hall to request 
the advice of Sir John Ravelrig how to 
proceed, a step deemed proper from 
Grace having so recently lived in his 
family, the gudewife repaired to the 
bed-side of the patient. She still con- 
tinued in a kind of stupor, and her 
compassionate hostess almost wished 
that she might never again awaken to 
a sense of the misery and shame which 
awaited her. 

Sir John Ravelrig displayed little 
compassion for the situation of Grace, 
and immediately despatched an express 
to the sheriff with the information; a 
precognition was taken, and not the 
slightest doubt remaining of her guilt, 
she was ordered to be removed for 
trial to Edinburgh, the moment it could 
be done with safety. For the next 
three or four days she lay apparently 
lifeless from mere exhaustion; yet it 
appeared that during the whole time 
she had heard and understood every 
thing which passed, and was fully 
aware of her awful situation. 

The worthy pastor of Cramond had 
been absent, attending the sick bed of 
an only sister, for the last two months, 
and on his return heard with deep dis- 
may the perilous situation of poor 
Grace. Like the good Samaritan, he 
hastened to the mill to pour balm into 
the wounded soul of the unhappy 
sufferer, but found her alike insensible 
to advice or commiseration. 

He commended the worthy couple 
for their humanity to the forlorn or- 
phan, and from the mill proceeded to 
the Hall. He found the baronet so 
morbidly alive to the unpleasantness of 
any one who had lived in his family 
having acted so as to incur public dis- 
grace, that he had altogether lost sight 
of compassion towards the youthful 
offender. Not so his amiable lady, 
who feelingly lamented the fall of one 
so gentle and good,—“ for good I 
must still call her,” she added, with a 
starting tear; “and deep, I am con- 
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vinced, must have been the deception 
employed to lead her astray.” 

On the day following the visit of 
Mr. Murray, as the gudewife of the 
mill was administering sustenance to 
the invalid, she grasped her hand, and 
burst into tears. Her hostess knew 
not whether to mourn or rejoice at this 
returning sign of intelligence, and, 
clasping her hands together, she ejacu- 
lated, ** Thy will be done, O Lord !” 
From this day the amendment of th« 
invalid was rapid : fain would her hos- 
pitable protectors have delayed resign- 
ing her to the hands of justice; but 
the fiat of a medical practitioner had 
gone forth, and longer procrastination 
was thereby rendered impossible. 

Tears ran down the rugged cheeks 
of Thomas Saunderson as Mr. Murray 
approached the bed-side to break the 
mournful tidings to the orphan; but he 
was spared this painful task, for she 
was fully aware of her perilous state 

Wringing her wasted hands, and 
raising her dull heavy eyes to the face 
of the compassionate divine, she sob- 
bed out a request that he would pray 
for strength from above to enable hei 
to endure the shame and disgrace sh 
had brought down on her own head. 

Long and fervent were the suppli- 
cations of the holy man; and as he 
proceeded, bitter tears of sorrow and 
repentance bedewed the cheeks of the 
youthful penitent. Mr. Murray was 
not the man to bruise the broken reed ; 
nor did he deem the present moment 
seasonable for pressing on her those 
questions necessary for her defence ; 
his aim was to strengthen her faith in 
the mercy of IIeaven, and point her 
hopes beyond the grave. 

The following morning was ap- 
pointed for her removal, and she en- 
treated that they would set out early, 
that she might not become a spectacle 
to the villagers. 

Tenderly was she placed in a little 
covered cart by Thomas Saunderson, 
who, with his weeping partner, fol- 
lowed it with their eyes till distance 
concealed it from their sight, when 
they returned to the house to mourn 
over one so young and so gentle 
brought to so sad an end. 

The course of the narrative now 
brings me to the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
—the Tolbooth of Edinburgh ; and I 
pause on the threshold, for a mighty 
man has been here before me, and un- 
closed the cell of Effie Deans. 
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Grace was lifted from the humble 
vehicle by the officer under whose 
charge she had been placed during her 
detention at the mill, and by him de- 
livered into the custody of the gaoler, 
who conducted, or rather carried, her 
more dead than alive along the dark 
dank passages leading to the small 
room destined for her prison. 

Here, with official insensibility, he 
left her, after pointing to a truckle-bed 
ima corner, saying she could rest till 
the dinner-hour. Faint, benumbed 
with the cold, and cramped from her 
confined position in the cart, Grace 
thought her last hour approached ; 
and, placing her hand on her rebel- 
lious heart, to still its violent throb- 
bings, she meekly seated herself on 
the wretched couch, a picture of hope- 
less, irremediable wo. 

A night of wretchedness succeeded 
to this first wearisome day of her im- 
prisonment; and it was with a feeling 
somewhat akin to joy that she beheld 
about noon the following day the pas- 
tor of Cramond enter her prison. 

Lady Ravelrig regretted the pro- 
tracted absence of her brother, whose 
professional aid might have benefited 
Grace on her approaching trial; but 
the business which led him abroad re- 
quired that he should proceed from 
Paris to Avignon, and thence to Italy, 
so that there was no immediate hope 
of his return. Her ladyship, however, 
entreated Mr. Murray to spare no ex- 
pense in securing the assistance of an 
able advocate, and obtaining for the 
orphan every comfort admissible in her 
present situation. 

Gold produces its effect in a prison 
as elsewhere ; and Grace was removed 
to a less dismal apartment, supplied 
with fire, and carefully looked after by 
the wife of the gaoler. 

From the moment of returning con- 
sciousness she had feelingly acknow- 
ledged and lamented her crime ; but 
no persuasion, no hope of lessening 
her own blame, or mitigating her pu- 
nishment, could induce her to utter the 
name of her betrayer. 

“ Never,” she said, raising her tear- 
ful eyes meekly to the face of the 
advocate, as he urged her to make the 
disclosure, —“ never shall his name 
pass my lips. Neither promises nor 
persuasion were employed to effect 
my ruin. It was my own weak sinful 
nature which first betrayed me, and 
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terror for the shame which would fol- 
low sunk me deeper in guilt. But it’s 
a o’er now,” she added, while extreme 
agitation shook her feeble frame ; * and 
I must e’en drain the bitter cup to the 
dregs which my own hand prepared.” 

There was a deep pathos in the 
tone and manner of the unhappy pri- 
soner which made the advocate desist 
from further importunity ; and he re- 
solved to frame her defence without 
endeavouring to penetrate her che- 
rished secret. 

During the month which intervened 
between her removal to Edinburgh 
and the day appointed for her trial the 
aged pastor of Cramond was sedulous 
in visiting her prison, and had the sa- 
tisfaction of perceiving that his pious 
labours were not wholly in vain. Daily 
Grace became more resigned; and on 
the morning of the eventful day which 
was to decide her fate, Mr. Murray 
found her less agitated than he could 
have supposed possible. The proper 
officers entering to conduct her to the 
court, she meekly folded her hands 
across her breast, and, throwing an 
agonised glance towards the aged pas- 
tor, in silence left the prison. 

The youth and loveliness of the 
panel — for Grace was lovely even in 
her desolation—attracted all eyes as 
she entered the court. Being placed 
at the bar, and indulged with a seat, 
she pulled the head of the blue gaber- 
lunzie cloak in which she was en- 
wrapped over her head, and, bending 
forward, remained still and immovable 
as a statue. 

Much of the technical jargon of the 
indictment she did not comprehend, 
and much deeply wounded the innate 
modesty of her nature; but when it 
set forth that, instigated by the tempta- 
tion of Setan, she ‘had lifted her hand 
against the life of her new-born infant, 
she started up, a momentary flash of 
indignation darting from her full hazel 
eye, as she exclaimed, “ na, na, ’ma 
wicked creature; but I did na do that, 
I could na hae dune that ;” and again 
she sunk exhausted on her seat. 

Thomas Saunderson was the first 
witness called; and even the respect 
he felt for the high presence in which 
he stood was insufficient to restrain 
his tears, or prevent him mingling the 
most simple and affecting eulogiums 
on the character and disposition of the 
panel with the facts which truth com- 
pelled him to detail. 
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The evidence of the miller’s wife was 
in substance the same as that of her 
husband ; and, like him, she also bore 
testimony to the good conduct of 
Grace in all the relations of life. 

The venerable pastor of Cramond, 
his precentor, and the aged nurse at 
Coxcombry Hall, were cited to her 
character ; and their testimony height- 
ened the compassion which was felt by 
all present for the melancholy fate of 
one so young and guileless. 

When Mr. M———, then one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Scottish 
bar, rose to speak, an universal stillness 
pervaded the court. In a strain of 
moving eloquence he descanted on 
the improbability, nay, the utter im- 
possibility, that one so good and gentle 
—one whom those who knew her best 
declared incapable of injuring a worm 
—should have lifted her hand against 
the life of her infant. ‘* That she had 
concealed her situation,” he proceeded 
to say, must be admitted, and that the 
criminal code of Scotland regards such 
concealment as tantamount to actual 
murder, I pretend not to deny; all I 
contend for is, that though the fear of 
disgrace had sealed her lips up to the 
fatal first of January, it did not follow 
that ultimate concealment was her pur- 
pose; on the contrary, she was ar- 
rested by the premature birth of her 
child in her pilgrimage to seek among 
strangers an asylum and that aid which 
shame withheld her from craving at 
the hands of those amongst whom she 
had lived in the days of her innocence. 
I entreat, you, gentlemen,” he con- 
cluded, addressing the jury, * to give 
the youthful prisoner at the bar the full 
benefit of this presumption; in which 
case I confidently anticipate a verdict 
of acquittal.” 

The senior judge then charged the 
jury, who, without leaving the court, 
unanimously found the libel proven ; 
but, from the youth and excellent cha- 
racter of the panel, warmly recom- 
mended her to mercy. 

Grace listened to the truly paternal 
admonition of the judge, and heard 
him pronounce the awful sentence of 
death with unshrinking composure ; 
but when she raised her eyes to the 
motley-clad doomster, as in lugu- 
brious tones he uttered the words usual 
on such occasions, nature could en- 
dure no more, and, giving one wild 
shriek of despair, she sunk senseless 
on the floor. 
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On being reconducted to her prison, 
the poor desolate young creature was 
received into the arms of the gudewife 
of the mill, who remained with her as 
long as the rules of the gaol would 
permit. 

Mr. Murray also visited her, and re- 
commending that she should try to 
obtain some repose, promised to be 
with her in the morning at an early 
hour. 

At the period of which I write the 
facility of intercourse was by no means 
either so certain or expeditious as at 
the present day; hence Edwin Ravel- 
rig, travelling from place to place, with 
his uncle and his noble client, re- 
mained ignorant of the melancholy fate 
of poor Grace. 

It was on the afternoon of the day 
following ber trial that the travellers 
arrived at his uncle's residence in 
Edinburgh, when young Ravelrig, 
without alighting, proceeded directly to 
Coxcombry Hall. He was anxious to 
embrace his parents after so many 
months’ absence; perhaps, too, the 
image of Helen’s beautiful attendant 
still floating in his imagination, added 
to his impatience, and urging the 
postilion to quicken the speed of his 
horses, he soon reached the paternal 
mansion. His father had rode out, 
and Lady Ravelrig was confined to 
her own apartment by indisposition. 

Requesting that she might be in- 
formed of his arrival, Edwin flew to 
the nursery, where he found only old 
nurse, sitting in a melancholy mood, 
with her arms leaning on a table. He 
held out his hand, inquiring in his 
usual kind tone after her health, and 
where he could find Grace and her 
young charge. 

“ Puir Grace!” said the good nurse, 
disregarding his other interrogatories, 
* sae ye ha na heard what has hap- 
pened to the poor misguided lassie ?” 

** Happened! what has happened ?” 
questioned Edwin with startling vehe- 
mence, becoming deadly pale; I hope 
no evi! has befallen your favourite ?” 

“ Evil enough, Master Edwin, to be 
lying in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
under sentence of death for child- 
murder; yet were it to save her life 
she'll no gie up the father of the 
infant. But there is ane abune sees a’, 
and his arm is not shortened that he 
canna punish the seducer of ag 

But nurse was left without an au- 
ditor. On the first mention of Grace’s 
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perilous situation Edwin had flown to 
the apartment of his mother, and in a 
state of distraction confessed his crime, 
and in heart-rending accents entreated 
her to induce Sir John Ravelrig to 
exert his influence to procure a pardon 
for the luckless victim of his ill-regu- 
lated passion. “ In the mean time I 
will return to my uncle, who must 
know best the proper mode of applica- 
tion in such cases.” 

‘“‘ My brother will indeed be your 
ablest counsellor in this business,” re- 
plied Lady Ravelrig. ‘ Go, then, my 
son, and in your absence I will exert 
all a mother’s eloquence to soften the 
displeasure of Sir John, and induce 
him to act as you desire.” 

The horses had not been unhar- 
nessed; and Edwin, embracing his 
beloved mother, once more threw him- 
self into the carriage,and soon reached 
the mansion of his uncle. 

Rushing into the presence of the 
advocate, with whom he found the 
pastor of Cramond, the distracted 
youth repeated to them the tale he had 
already poured into the ear of Lady 
Ravelrig. Mr. Murray was more grieved 
than surprised at this avowal, for he 
had, from the first, suspected Edwin to 
be the author of Grace’s ruin, though he 
never breathed this surmise to mortal 
ears. The two judges who sat on the 
trial had taken prompt measures to lay 
the case before the sovereign; and the 
powerful interest which had been ob- 
tained in support of the recommenda- 
tion of the jury almost ensured the 
certainty of the royal clemency being 
extended to the prisoner. Somewhat 
calmed by these assurances, Ravelrig 
expressed an earnest wish to visit 
Grace in company with her reverend 
friend ; but this proposition both gen- 
tlemen absolutely negatived, since it 
could only tend to destroy the com- 
posure she had in some measure at- 
tained. 

The advocate being, however, scep- 
tical in regard to the self-control of 
eighteen, and unwilling, besides, that 
Edwin and his father should meet 
under present circumstances, resolved 
to anticipate a journey he was com- 
pelled to take in a few weeks to the 
llighlands, and charged his nephew to 
be ready to accompany him betimes 
next day. 

The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and, truly, during the hours of 
this lonesome night the intense agony 
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endured by the erring youth gave a 
wrench to the moral constitution of 
his mind, which materially influenced 
all the feelings and actions of his future 
life. As he entered the parlour the 
following morning his affectionate 
uncle almost started at beholding the 
ravages which a few short hours had 
produced on his open, cheerful visage ; 
but he forbore making any remark on 
the subject, and, Mr. Murray soon 
after entering, they sat down to break- 
fast. 

The morning meal was no sooner 
terminated than the pastor rose to take 
leave. To him was delegated the task 
of accounting to the parents of Edwin 
for his protracted absence, and endea- 
vouring to soften the displeasure of 
the baronet, which the jurist was con- 
vinced would otherwise be expressed 
in such a manner as to gall the sensitive 
mind of his son. In silence the youth 
wrung the hand of the good divine, 
placing in it a letter which he entreated 
might be delivered to his mother in 
private. 

About an hour after the departure of 

Mr. Murray, the travellers also left 
edinburgh. During the first part of 
their journey, Edwin, with evident 
difficulty, maintained an appearance of 
composure in the presence of his uncle ; 
but on retiring for the night, or when 
occasionally left alone, the previous re- 
straint only augmented his sufferings. 

It was a clear, cold, February after- 
noon as the little inn of Luss appeared 
in sight. But here none of the ap- 
pliances of luxury awaited the weary 
strangers; they, however, took posses- 
sion of a rude wooden bench placed 
within the wide chimney of the kitchen, 
and hunger gave a zest to the humble 
fare prepared for their supper. The 
Fairntosh was excellent; their couch, 
though hard, was clean; and the 
morning sun gilded the top of Ben 
Lomond before the elder traveller 
awoke to a sense of renovated ex- 
istence. 

The advocate was to meet his noble 
client already alluded to at Inverary 
Castle, about the middle of April; but, 
as he had set out sooner than was ne- 
cessary to the punctual fulfilment of 
this engagement, he had a week or two 
to spare: he therefore resolved to 
employ this time in exploring the 
bold and romantic scenery in the vi- 
cinity of their present abode, in the 
hope of dissipating the deep gloom 
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which almost habitually clouded the 
mind of his favourite nephew. 

Edwin offered no objections to this 
plan, and on the second morning of 
their sojourn at Luss they prepared to 
ascend Ben Lomond. A listlessness 
and indifference pervaded, however, 
the feelings and actions of Ravelrig, 
which the grandeur and novelty of the 
surrounding objects for a time seemed 
powerless to dissipate. But on gaining 
the summit of the Ben Lomond moun- 
tain, the prospect which burst on his 
sight banished for a time every painful 
retrospection, and he uttered an ex- 
clamation of unfeigned astonishment 
and delight. 

Towards the north, mountains only 
inferior in height to Ben Lomond dis- 
played their unequal summits, amid 
which the sparkling waters of Loch 
Katrine and Monteith expanded over 
the vale below for an extent of several 
miles, while in the remote perspective 
the Paps of Jura were faintly dis- 
cernible. 

Finely contrasted with this Alpine 
scenery was the view of the peaceful 
Leven meandering through a rich and 
fertile district, and the highly cul- 
tivated counties of Renfrew and Ayr ; 
while somewhat more to the right the 
Frit of Clyde, Ailsa Crag, the isles of 
Bute and Arran, with the ocean in the 
distance, attracted the eye of the youth- 
ful enthusiast. Turning to the east, 
the castles of Stirling and his own 
loved Edinburgh met his view. The 
charm which for some hours had with- 
drawn him from the gloomy presages of 
the future was dissolved as by an en- 
chanter’s wand, at the sight of those 
familiar and dearly cherished objects. 
In imagination he flew back to the 
condemned cell of Grace Lochead ; 
he beheld her pale, desolate, and in 
tears, awaiting the appalling scene 
which would terminate her earthly 
career. That scene presented itself to 
his mental vision in its most minute 
horrors ; the hum of the multitude, like 
the rushing of a mighty torrent, as they 
hurried simultaneously towards the 
fatal spot, seemed to ring in his ears ; 
the walls of the houses from the Tol- 
booth to the Grass Market bristling, so 
to speak, with heads; the solemn and 
judicial pomp surrounding the heart- 
broken orphan, her colourless face and 
bent form, as she joined in the last 
solemn offices of religion,—the pitying 
looks, tearful eyes, and suppressed 
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groans of the spectators, as the good 
pastor pressed her hand, murmuring 
in a tremulous voice, ** Daughter, be of 
good courage, thy sins are forgiven,” — 
and gave place to the executioner,— 
all—all pressed on his mind with tor- 
turing distinctness, and forced a deep 
and heart-rending groan from his 
wounded spirit. 

Ilis uncle noticed the agonised 
workings of his soul, and feared lest 
the tone of his ardent and susceptible 
mind might be destroyed by a much 
longer indulgence in such bitter and 
unavailing self-condemnation. 

The jurist was too pure in heart, 
and too strict a moralist, to make light 
of the seduction of an innocent girl ; 
but Edwin he well knew was no prac- 
tised seducer, and he grieved to think 
that a lapse committed in the exu- 
berance of youthful passion should 
cloud the bright prospects of his open- 
ing days. 

But aware how useless were argu- 
ment and reasoning when opposed to 
the passions and feelings of the human 
heart, he attempted not by words to 
stem the torrent of his grief; but re- 
solved, if possible, to plunge him at 
once into the singular intricacies of the 
pending cause which had occasioned 
their journey, in the hope of distract- 
ing his thoughts from the contempla- 
tion of one gloomy and overpowering 
subject, and introducing into his mind 
a train of more healthful associations. 

During the remainder of their stay 
at Luss the mornings were spent in 
the open air; sometimes they were 
rowed slowly on the bosom of the 
Loch, the clear azure waters of which 
beautifully reflected the grand and 
varied scenery on its banks ; at others 
they would land and explore the islets 
with which it is studded; the pictu- 
resque ruins ofa chapel on Inchcal- 
loch, half concealed by the surrounding 
foliage, especially attracted the no- 
tice of the advocate, and he expressed 
a wish to possess a sketch of it, chiefly 
with the design of forcing Edwin to 
employ his pencil. 

After dinner, which was served at 
the primitive hour of three, the advo- 
cate commenced digesting the evidence 
already obtained; and the acuteness 
of his remarks, and the dexterity with 
which he disentangled the leading 
facts from the mass of rubbish amidst 
which they were buried, would at one 
time have elicited the admiration of 
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his nephew. Now, however, absorbed 
in his own gloomy retrospections, he 
mechanically wrote the words from his 
uncle’s diction ; but his eye passed 
over the page when it was finished 
without comprehending its import. 

Two weeks thus passed away with- 
out effecting any amelioration in the 
feelings of Edwin; on the contrary, as 
the time approached which was to de- 
cide the fate of the unhappy Grace, his 
sufferings became greatly augmented. 
Restless and unhappy, he could no 
longer assume even the appearance of 
tranquillity, and, hurrying from the 
presence of his uncle, he wandered 
forth alone a prey to the most torturing 
reflections. 

The favourite and confidential do- 
mestic of the advocate was to join his 
master as soon as the expected pardon 
arrived, and the third week had scarcely 
begun when he rode up to the door of 
their humble domicile. 

Edwin started to his feet as his eye 
fell on William Gill, but, overpowered 
by conflicting feelings, he instantly re- 
seated himself, and covering his face 
with his hands, remained a prey to the 
most torturing anxiety. 

“‘ What news, William ?” questioned 
the advocate, opening the little sash as 
the methodical valet was unsaddling 
his steed. 

“« There’s no muckle asteer, sir, only 
anent Grace; the pardon came down 
frae Lun’on last week, and the puir 
thing is out o’the Tolbooth. But I hae 
aletter in the wallise frae Mr. Murray, 
that will gie ye the information ye re- 
quire ;” and William resumed his em- 
ployment. 

“ Grace is at length liberated,” 
wrote the benevolent pastor of Cra- 
mond, * and I have secured for her an 
asylum in the family of my sister, 
whose weak state of health requires a 
kindly attendant; and where, I trust, 
at a distance from the scene of her 
sufferings, she may in time recover 
health and contentment.” 

In the communication of Mr. Mur- 
ray was enclosed a letter from Lady 
Ravelrig to her son, in which she took 
blame to herself for so incautiously ex- 
pusing him to the fascinations of the 
cottage maiden, and feelingly expressed 
her sympathy and interest in the fate of 
one whose heart and principles she 
believed to be still pure and uncon- 
taminated, though she had momentarily 
yielded to the exuberance of youthful 
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passion. That Sir John participated 
not in those sentiments she deeply la- 
mented ; but she solemnly promised 
that in her Grace should always find a 
friend. 

Soothed by maternal affection, and 
assured of the safety of the orphan, a 
load seemed removed from the mind 
of Edwin, and with renovated spirits 
he prepared to accompany his uncle to 
Inverary. 

At the period of this tale neither 
steam-boats nor mail-coaches disgorged 
their annual freights on the shores of 
our northern waters ; neither travellers 
nor tourists, neither cockney shooters, 
with yellow inexpressibles and yelping 
poodles, nor amateur sketchers, invaded 
those wilds. The hardy Caledonians, 
traversing their native forests and lofty 
mountains in pursuit of the roebuck, 
the ptarmigan, and the osprey, were the 
only human forms that met the eye of 
the travellers from Luss to Inverary, 
and were in strict and beautiful keep- 
ing with the grand and sublime scenery 
amidst which they moved — scenery 
well worthy the pencil of Salvator 
Rosa. 

The arrival of the travellers preceded 
that of their noble host by several 
days ; and, though the spring was 
backward, and the April winds blew 
cold from the western coast, Edwin 
employed this interval in viewing 
whatever was worthy of notice in the 
environs of the castle. By earliest dawn 
he would ascend the lofty Dunicoich, 
explore the picturesque Glen Shiray, or 
visit the romantic vale of Essachosen, 
where he would loiter, till surprised by 
the fast-coming shadows of night, lis- 
tening to the noise of the tumbling 
waters of the cascade at its extremity. 
Sometimes he would traverse the ex- 
tensive park, admire the stately trees 
by which it is adorned, trace the course 
of the Arey, with its waterfalls and 
picturesque banks, or he would ac- 
company the fishermen in their boats 
when occupied in catching the deli- 
cious herrings with which Loch Fyne 
abounds. With ease of mind, and 
constant exercise in the open air, his 
frame recovered its vigour, and the 
colour resumed its place on his cheek. 

His affectionate uncle noted this sa- 
lutary change, and rejoiced to observe 
that his darling nephew was rapidly 
recovering from the melancholy which 
oppressed him. The mirthful tone of 
his mind had indeed fled, and given 
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place to a sedateness beyond his 
years ; but he now entered without 
effort into the business and pleasures 
of life. 

Whilst the jurist and his nephew 
were pursuing their journey, as already 
related, the unfortunate Grace was em- 
ployed in struggling to obtain fortitude 
to meet the awful fate which awaited 
her,—for Mr. Murray had humanely 
forborne to raise hopes which might 
ultimately prove fallacious. 

On entering the cell with the sheriff, 
to announce the arrival of the pardon, 
the youthful prisoner exhibited a touch- 
ing picture of hopeless wo. So pale, 
so fragile, and unearthly was her ap- 
pearance, that she might well have 
been mistaken for the inhabitant of 
another world. 

Seated on her lowly bed, her wasted 
hands were clasped together, and 
rested on her knees, while big tears 
fell from between her closed eyelids. 
So abstracted was she from surround- 
ing objects, that the unclosing of the 
door was unnoticed ; and, when the 
good divine spoke to her in a cheerful 
voice, she raised her heavy lustreless 
eyes to his countenance, as if his tones 
struck a jarring chord in her desolate 
bosom. Though with the utmost cau- 
tion and the tenderest sympathy the 
sheriff made known to her the royal 
clemency, yet so overpowering was 
the effect of the unhoped-for news on 
her enfeebled frame, that she sank in- 
sensible on the couch from which she 
had risen. 

Recovering, however, after a time, 
to a sense of her deliverance, and the 
necessary forms being gone through, 
she was discharged from custody, and 
the sheriff departed. 

Mr. Murray had considerately pro- 
vided a temporary abode for her in 
the house of an old parishioner of his, 
who, being left a widow, now earned a 
livelihood as a laundress, at Dudding- 
ston. 

The old dame had been enjoined to 
attend ata particular hour; and to her 
care Grace was consigned by the worthy 
pastor, who gave her many injunctions 
to strive and pray for composure, pro- 
mising to see her early next day. A 
coach was then procured, into which 
the exhausted prisoner was lifted, and, 
accompanied by the widow, soon 
reached her humble abode. 

Mr. Murray, in conformity with the 
wishes of Lady Ravelrig, liberally re- 
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munerated the gaoler’s wife for the 
trouble and attention she had given to 
her suffering inmate, and leaving the 
prison immediately, departed for Cra- 
mond. The family were seated at 
dinner when the pastor alighted at 
Coxcombry Hall, and his cheerful 
conversation during the meal tended to 
dispel the uneasiness which the amiable 
hostess began to experience from the 
long delay of the pardon. When the 
servants had withdrawn, he communi- 
cated the grateful news, which lighted 
up the placid features of Lady Ravel- 
rig with a glow of devout thankfulness, 
that her precious boy was saved the 
torment of having occasioned, even 
remotely, the death of an innocent or- 
phan, and that orphan under the pro- 
tection of his mother. 

Not such were the feelings of Sir 
John ; an indefinable expression passed 
over his face as he rose and left the 
room in silence, and during the even- 
ing appeared restless and uneasy. 

Mr. Murray left the Hall at an early 
hour, and betimes the next morning 
proceeded once more to Edinburgh, iu 
order to despatch William to Luss, as 
already related. This business ter- 
minated, he hastened to fulfil his pro- 
mise of visiting Grace, whom he found 
overwhelmed with melancholy. To his 
gentle rebuke she replied, “I’m no 
unthankfu, sir, for my deliverance ; 
nor can I say that | wasna feared to 
die, though L doubt I thought mair o’ 
the disgrace that awaited me than the 
sin I had committed. But O, Mr. 
Murray! what’s to cum o’ me? I 
canna gang back to Cramond, and I 
hae neither health nor strength to work 
for my bread ; but, if I was e’en able, 
wha would take a disgraced creature 
like me into their house? Na, na, 
there’s na peace for ane like me in 
this world ; and, were it His holy will, 
I could wus my head this minute laid 
aneath the cauld yirth!” 

There was a feeling of such utter 
desolation in the tone and manner of 
the orphan that made a tear start to 
the eye of the benevolent divine; but, 
repressing his feelings, he entered at 
once into the arrangements he had 
made for her future comfort. 

When informed that she was to re- 
side with his sister, at a distance from 
all who knew her in the days of her in- 
nocence, she clasped her hands in de- 
vout ecstasy, exclaiming, ‘ Is it for 
me, unworthy as Lam, that a table is 
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this day spread in the wilderness! me, 
who misdoubted the kindness of Pro- 
vidence, and dared to murmur at the 
disgrace 1 brought on mysel? But I'll 
serve your sister night and day, sir, wi’ 
thankfulness and gratitude ; and had I 
but the pardon o’ ane, my ain gude 
leddy, I think, puir sinfu’ creature as I 
hae been, I could yet be at peace.” 

On being informed of the interest 
which Lady Ravelrig had taken in her 
fate, tears of gratitude bathed her pale 
cheeks, and a load of sorrow seemed 
removed from her heart. 

The pastor shortly afterwards de- 
parted, enjoining her to be careful of 
her health, and saying he would visit 
her again in the course of the follow- 
ing week, when he hoped to find her so 
far recovered that a day could be fixed 
for her journey to his sister’s abode. 

The following day she received a 
visit from her humane protectors the 
miller of Cramond and his dame, who 
sincerely rejoiced at her deliverance. 
Grace shed tears of gratitude on the 
bosom of the gudewife, who had so 
warmly sympathised in her sufferings, 
and felt for her the affection of a mo- 
ther. The miller gave her much en- 
couraging counsel, and her spirits were 
greatly soothed by the attention and 
kindness of the worthy couple. That 
night she slept soundly for the first 
time during many weeks, and arose in 
the morning so calm and refreshed, that 
she busied herself in preparing her 
simple wardrobe for the expected 
journey. 

Towards evening, however, her hard- 
earned composure was put to flight by 
a carriage stopping at the door, from 
which Sir John Ravelrig alighted, and 
entered the house. His tones were 
harsh, and the very first words sa- 
voured of reproach. Grace was igno- 
rant of the avowal made by his son; 
for the pastor of Cramond, with his 
accustomed consideration, had never 
uttered the name of Edwin Ravelrig in 
her presence. When, therefore, Sir 
John in set and measured phrases ac- 
cused her of a design to entrap his 
heir into a connexion dishonourable to 
his name and rank, the astounded or- 
phan comprehended not his meaning, 
and remained silent and bewildered. 

** You may well be ashamed of your 
wicked scheme,” he continued, “ after 
the kindness you received in my fa- 
mily ;” on which Grace found words 
to declare her penitence, and her de- 
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sign of removing far from Cramond 
and the companions of her youth. 

‘* If you are sincere in this declara- 
tion,” the baronet resumed, ** you can- 
not refuse a husband from my hand ; 
Thomas Bankie has long loved you, 
and is willing to overlook what has 
been amiss in your past conduct; and 
as his wife I promise you my counte- 
nance and that of Lady Ravelrig.” 

“Ony thing but that, Sir John,” 
sobbed out the poor orphan; “ ony 
thing I would do to shew my gratitude 
and respect to your honoured lady; 
but I canna, I daurna become the wife 
of ony man breathing.” 

“1 thought so,” exclaimed Sir John 
with ill-suppressed passion; “ then 
listen to my determination, base wo- 
man ; never shall Lady Ravelrig again 
behold her son, if you consent not to 
my proposal ; and he shall be sent 
forth into the world with a father’s 
bitterest malediction on his head.” 

Terrified and overpowered, the reso- 
lution of Grace yielded to the violence 
of the baronet. Thomas Bankie was 
called in ; and the former helper of Mr. 
Murray, who a few weeks before had 
been presented to a kirk by Sir John, 
joined his hand with that of the weep- 
ing and nearly insensible orphan. This 
enforced ceremony was no sooner over 
than they took their departure, leaving 
the new-made husband to console his 
unfortunate bride as he best could. 

For some time after their departure 
Grace sat with her eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, the mute image of despair. At 
length, starting from her trance, she 
said in a voice of forced calmness, 

“ Thomas Bankie, ye have this 
night consented to a deed that ye'll 
repent of till the last day o’ ye’re life. 
But promise me twa things, and I[’ll 
try to forgie ye. Leave me now, and 
dinna cum back till this day month; 
or, if ye dinna wus to see me die at 
your feet, never take me back to Nether 
Cramond.” 

Bankie, who was really a good- 
hearted youth, and had been deeply 
smitten with the beauteous orphan, 
readily complied with her wishes ; 
and, as the door closed after him, she 
threw herself on the bed, and burst 
into an agony of tears. The wo- 
fraught countenance of Grace rose to 
his mental vision, as beneath the shades 
of night be pursued his homeward way, 
and sincerely he repented having lent 
himself to the project of the baronet. 
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The idea that Grace would work on 
the generous nature of his son to make 
her his wife, should they again meet, 
had taken forcible possession of the 
mind of Sir John Ravelrig from the 
moment that he was informed of Ed- 
win’s avowal to his mother; and he 
almost hoped that the royal clemency 
might be withheld from the prisoner. 

But, when the pardon actually ar- 
rived, his terrors gained additional 
strength ; and he proposed to Bankie, 
one of the under-gardeners, whom re- 
port had set down as a lover of Grace 
in the days of her innocence, to over- 
look her error, and become her hus- 
band, in which case Sir John promised 
to give her a portion of five hundred 
pounds, in addition to her own little 
possessions. Avarice and love com- 
bined to induce a compliance with the 
wishes of the baronet, and the result 
has already been related. 

Lady Ravelrig was seated at tea 
with the worthy pastor of Cramond, 
and listening with a glowing heart to 
his cheerful anticipations of ultimate 
good arising from the awful moral 
storm which had now spent its force, 
when Sir John and his reverend com- 
panion entered the room. There was 
a buoyancy in the whole appearance of 
the baronet so contrary to his usual 
stately bearing, as to strike even the 
unobservant Mr. Murray with asto- 
nishment, while the eye of his quon- 
dam helper sunk under his scrutinising 
glance. 

No sooner, however, had the ser- 
vants withdrawn with the tea equi- 
page than Sir John terminated the sur- 
prise his unusual manner created, by 
detailing, with no little exultation, the 
scheme he had adopted for securing 
the dignity of his ancient house. 

Lady Ravelrig, with a mind greatly 
superior to that of her husband, always 
listened with the utmost deference to 
his opinions, as was the custom with 
the matrons of those days; but in the 
present instance neither opposition nor 
argument would have availed, had she 
even been so inclined,—for the evil 
was consummated,— the fatal stab was 
given, and had struck home to the heart 
of the desolate orphan. 

Pale and agitated, her ladyship rose 
and left the room; and no sooner was 
the door closed after her than the pas- 
tor of Cramond, roused beyond his 
usual forbearance, reprobated in strong 
terms the cruelty and impolicy of the 
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measure — cruel as it regarded the un- 
happy young woman, and impolitic in 
respect to the generous though cul- 
pable Edwin. 

The proud spirit of the baronet was 
galled by the tone of reproach assumed 
by the divine; and, though partly con- 
vinced by his representation of the im- 
propriety of the part he had acted, he 
offered neither vindication nor apo- 
logy. 

Mr. Murray almost immediately left 
the hall; but, as he was waiting for his 
horse, old nurse approached, and put 
into his hand a note from her lady. 

In it she entreated him to visit the 
poor orphan, and assure her that no 
exertion should be left untried to in- 
duce Thomas Bankie to leave her un- 
molested. 

“ Cupidity,” she added, “ must have 
been the motive which operated with 
this young man to consent to such un- 
holy espousals, and the same avari- 
cious disposition may induce him to 
relinquish his usurped rights.” 

A similar idea had occurred to the 
divine, who, as soon asmorning dawned, 
set out for Duddingston. 

Here a scene awaited him which 
wrung every fibre of his compassionate 
heart. Grace knew him not; her 
senses had fled; and, alternately mut- 
tering, singing, and raving, she was 
now insensible to either injury or kind- 
ness. Medical aid was instantly sum- 
moned from town, and, if skill could 
have restored the heart-stricken orphan, 
she would have lived ; but the fiat had 
gone forth, and on the very day that 
she had promised to receive her hus- 
band Grace was consigned to the hum- 
ble grave of her parents. 

A few hours previous to the dissolu- 
tion of the patient reason resumed its 
empire over her mind; she thanked 
the good pastor of Cramond for the 
paternal kindness with which he had 
watched over her, and embraced the 
miller’s wife, who was sitting by her 
bed-side. 

Something more she was about to 
add, but only uttered the name of Lady 
Ravelrig, and expired. 

* * * cS 

A week had scarcely elapsed since 
Grace became an inhabitant of the 
tomb, when a note from the advocate 
apprised Mr. Murray of their arrival 
in Edinburgh. The divine imme- 
diately proceeded to town, and, with as 
much delicacy as a regard to truth 
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would permit, related the circumstance 
which had accelerated the fate of the 
orphan. The jurist felt all the gene- 
rous passions of his nature revolt at 
the cruel and unmanly conduct of the 
baronet,—for by such epithets he hesi- 
tated not to designate the cruel part 
he had acted. Edwin listened in si- 
lence to the detail; but the agonised 
workings of his countenance evinced 
the torture within. 

In a tone of unnatural calmness he 
entreated the advocate and Mr. Mur- 
ray to be present at his first interview 
with his parents, and early the next 
morning the three gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to Coxcombry Hall. The in- 
terval was passed by Edwin in the 
privacy of his own apartment, and 
anxious and confidential was the con- 
versation which took place between his 
uncle and friend during his absence. 

That only at a distance from the 
scene of the late afflicting events would 
he ever recover his peace of mind 
both gentlemen seemed well assured ; 
and the jurist expressed a hope that, 
through the interest of his noble client, 
it might be possible to procure him a 
diplomatic situation at some foreign 
court, where occupation and novelty 
would combine to wean him from the 
bitter remembrances that his natal 
fields were too well calculated to per- 
petuate. 

Edwin, too, felt that Coxcombry 
Hall could never again become an 
abiding habitation for him; but the 
destination he carved out for himself 
in life was widely different from that 
contemplated by his uncle. 

The image of his mother, his wor- 
shipped mother, grieving for the ab- 
sence of her son alone, rose up to ren- 
der his purpose painful; but he com- 
bated with this enervated feeling, con- 
vinced that daily to witness his suffer- 
ings would be a greater trial than even 
his absence to her affectionate heart. 

Sir John Ravelrig was about to 
take his morning ride, when the car- 
riage of the jurist stopped at the gate ; 
Edwin reddened as the tall erect 
figure of the baronet approached ; but, 
checking his rising feelings, he coldly 
returned his salutation, and, preceding 
his friends into the house, hastened to 
the chamber of his mother. 

At the end ofan hour he left her 
apartment with a lightened heart,— for 
he had obtained her sanction to the 
step he was about to take, and her 
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approbation afforded a balm to his 
wounded spirit. 

On rejoining his friends, the youth 
immediately declared his resolution of 
entering the army; and the horror ex- 
pressed by Sir John at the idea of his 
son, the heir to the ancient house of 
Ravelrig, becoming a soldier, was so 
truly ludicrous, as even to call up a 
smile to the disturbed features of the 
jurist. 

Edwin had previously obtained the 
promise of his mother to bring the 
children with her to town, declaring it 
would be torture to see them at the 
present moment: leaving, therefore, 
his uncle to combat the prejudices of 
Sir John, he mounted a horse, and 
galloped back to Edinburgh. 

It is not my purpose to follow the 
youthful heir of Ravelrig throughout 
his military career,—suffice it to say 
that, a few months after obtaining an 
ensigncy in the regiment of foot, 
this corps was ordered to America; 
and that, after serving several years 
with honour to himself, esteemed by 
his brother officers, and adored by his 
men, he fell bravely combating on the 
heights of Abraham, by the side of the 
gallant Wolfe. 

During the years of his absence 
many and grievous were the chanyes 
which took place in the family at 
Coxcombry Hall. The incipient seeds 
of consumption, which had early ap- 
peared in the two eldest daughters of 
the house of Ravelrig, developed them- 
selvesas they grew towards womanhood, 
and in no long time conducted them to 
an early grave. Ambrose was also 
suddenly cut off in the greenness of 
youth by an inflammatory complaint ; 
and Helen, Grace’s little Helen, alone 
remained to cheer the heart of her de- 
solate mother. 

Lady Ravelrig never uttered a com- 
plaint; but her pale cheek and wasted 
form indicated that long she would not 
be an inhabitant of this sublunary 
sphere ; aad the third spring after 
Ambrose was laid in the grave she also 
became an inhabitant of the silent 
tomb. 

Sir John Ravelrig, as wife and 
children were successively taken from 
him, clung with increasing tenacity to 
the ruling passion of his soul; even 
when news arrived of the fall of his 
heir, he turned towards the lovely 
Helen, hoping to transfer his name 
and title to her offspring. 
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But Helen, early deprived of a mo- 
ther’s guiding hand, was self-willed ; 
and, preferring a young advocate to 
the man to whom her hand was des- 
tined by her father, she was banished 
from the home and the heart of her in- 
exorable parent. 

It was now that Sir John truly 
found himself a desolate old man; 
child or relative he had none, and 
when he went down to the grave there 
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was no one to transmit his name to 
posterity. 

The name of Ravelrig is indeed no 
longer remembered in Cramond, nor 
does one stone remain to mark the 
ancient site of Coxcombry Hall; but 
in a corner of the village churchyard, 
only a few years back, a yew-tree, 
planted and tended by the repentant 
Thomas Bankie, shaded the lowly 
grave of the soldier's orphan. li. 


Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew.” —Go.LpsmM ITH. 


Ir, on leaving Baden, you propose 
going to Minich, or into the interior 
of Germany, you had better go round 
by Tiibingen, instead of taking the 
usual road by Carlsruhe and Stutd- 
gart; because the former, though 
longer, leads through an interesting 
and romantic country, whereas the lat- 
ter only traverses a stale, flat, and un- 
profitable district. 

“Ah! mon prince, how do you do? 
How are the lancers of his Imperial 
Majesty’s guard? I hope you have 
recovered the fatigues of the Polish 
campaign?” “ You shall hear all that 
to-morrow as we travel along,” said the 
Prince de W—; “ I suppose you are 
going to Miinich—what else can bring 
a man to Stutdgart? I am travelling 
the same way, and there is a place in 
my droska for you. It is more con- 
venient than your seat in the dili- 
gence.” Now, a seat in a prince’s 
droska is, I know, better than a seat 
in a German diligence ; but, knowing 
that it has its disadvantages, I refused 
at once, saying, that though I was go- 
ing to Miinich, yet my mode of travel- 
ling was so very different from that of 
all other mortals, that I could not 
think of being a burden on his high- 
ness. But no excuse would satisfy him; 
“he was an idler like myself, and I 
should be director-general on the road.” 
I knew pretty well, from former expe- 
rience, what this meant; but, as the 
prince was evidently tired of travelling 
by himself, and as I had, in truth, no 
very valid excuse to offer, we set off 
together for the Bavarian capital. 

There is certainly nothing between 
Stutdgart and Augsburg worth turning 


round to look at; but I had lately 
been reading Raumer’s History of the 
Hohenstauffen. It is a dry, stiff, and 
elaborate work, but interesting from 
the mass of valuable information 
which it contains. No traveller or 
historical student should leave it un- 
read; and Lord Francis Egerton 
should immediately translate it into 
English. He can afford to work for 
fame; and here is a book the transla- 
tion of which will confer fame. His 
lordship may dedicate it to me for my 
advice. The reading of this book 
had made me take a sort of fancy to 
every thing connected with the heroic 
race of the Swabian emperors, who, 
from lords of a simple castle, raised 
themselves to the sovereignty of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Sicily; and one of 
the objects of my tour was to see the 
hill of Hohenstauffen, where stood the 
fortress-cradle of that noble and ill-fated 
family. I had told the prince this at 
starting; and he was delighted with the 
idea, ‘* the very thing he wanted to see 
himself—particularly obliged to me for 
reminding him of it.” Well, when we 
arrived at the hamlet of Goppingen, 
not far from the foot of the hill, I pro- 
posed, that before the horses were put 
to the droska, we should get guides, 
and ascend the mountain. “ But is 
there any thing to see there now ?” 
said the prince. “ Hardly a stone of 
the castle left,” was the response. 
* Why, then, should we give ourselves 
all this trouble? It will be late before 
we get to Ulm, and you know how 
unpleasant it is to arrive late at a Ger- 
man inn; we shall get no supper.” 
“ Vous verre cela une autre fois, mon 
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chére,” said his highness. “ A vos 
ordres, mon prince,” said we, laughing 
inwardly at our folly for having placed 
our trust in princes. 

I have related this little misadven- 
ture, in order to shew how difficult it 
is to meet with a good travelling com- 
panion. One man prefers a dinner to 
every thing else ; another is absolutely 
idle, and cannot be moved; a third is 
restless and fidgety, and never happy 
but when he is whirling along the road. 
You have to dread the listless tra- 
veller, who takes no interest in any 
thing, as well as the simple and in- 
quisitive traveller, who plagues all the 
world with silly and useless questions. 
Then there is the querulous traveller, 
who disputes the simplest proposition 
as well as the cheapest bill, and who is 
in constant dread of being imposed 
upon. Next comes the extravagant 
traveller, who gives himself airs upon 
the strength of your purse, even more 
than on the strength of his own. Tra- 
vel alone, therefore ; and ifany sight of 
real interest is to be seen, be sure you 
go alone. As to lady-travellers, the 
pretty dears are, no doubt, more en- 
thusiastic, and shew more feeling for 
the beautiful than what men do; but 
they require too much attention, and 
sometimes take off too much attention, 
so that I would hardly recommend 
them for travelling companions, unless 
for a mere pleasure tour, where no in- 
convenience is likely to be expe- 
rienced. It is distressing to see them 
want their little comforts when you 
cannot relieve them; and yet it is 
strange how willingly they brave every 
difficulty merely for the fashionable 
honour of having been on the continent. 

“* Au revoir, mon prince :” keep a 
good quarter for me at the Golden 
Lamb at Vienna.” My travelling com- 
panion was going by the way of Satz- 
burg; I was proceeding towards the 
Danube, so that we parted for a time 
at Miinich. 

The prince and I had discussed 
many questions of tactics, literature, 
and politics, but had argued none; by 
which mode of proceeding we had 
gained pretty nearly all the information 
we could well derive from each other, 
without, for a moment, losing our tem- 
per or equanimity. I would recom- 
mend all travellers—I might say all 
the world—to follow the same rule; 
for to attempt a regular train of argu- 
ment, or demonstration, in ordinary 
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society, when you are sure to be inter- 
rupted at every sentence by persons 
who get into a rage, in order to avoid 
being convinced, is pure folly. Some 
men want logical heads, and cannot 
draw the most simple conclusion ; 
others want the knowledge on which 
you can alone found demonstration, 
for you cannot on all occasions go back 
to the A BC ofa subject. Few 
possess even the decent politeness re- 
quired for listening with common 
courtesy, and still fewer possess tem- 
per. ‘This is saying nothing of the 
numerous class who have always a 
budget of facts ready to support any 
silly theory they may feel disposed to 
advance. Never, therefore, attempt to 
argue a point except pen in hand. If 
you wish to obtain information from 
any one, discuss the subject politely, 
just hinting or expressing a doubt now 
and then, so as to draw out your in- 
formant. With foreigners you had 
better be complimentary, and say as 
many fine things of their country as 
you can well reconcile to your con- 
science ; this will throw them off their 
guard, and make them speak freely. 
You must, of course, sift the informa- 
tion thus required, and try its value by 
your own knowledge, and by the opinion 
you may entertain of your informant. 
To swear, as many people do, to the 
truth of every statement that a foreigner 
may give respecting his particular 
country, is absurd. ‘To argue subjects 
of national policy with them is also 
useless: of England they know no- 
thing; and if you touch upon the 
weak points of their own country, its 
government or manners, you instantly 
throw them on the defence, and they 
stick at no trifles to maintain their 
cause. The Russians, in particular, 
pull the long bow in support of their 
country’s grandeur, at a rate that 
would startle even Ferdinand Men- 
dez Pinto himself. A Russian no- 
bleman of high military rank, wish- 
ing to impress some British officers 
with a just idea of Russian courage, 
told us of a certain Muscovite admiral 
who was so indomitably brave, that he 
required to have two men placed near 
him in battle, merely for the purpose 
of pouring buckets of cold water over 
him, in order to keep his fiery valour 
within moderate bounds. A sort of 
stately politeness should also be ob- 
served towards all chance travelling 
acquaintances. This is no bar to 
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cheerfulness and good humour, but is 
the best protection against the selfish 
and loutish coarseness always so ready 
to break out during a journey. By 
vapid exclusiveness you only make 
yourself ridiculous, and make nothing 
of others. 

For the present I must leave Ger- 
many, but cannot take my departure 
without first relating a sort of adven- 
ture that befell me at Passau on the 
Danube. 

I had, as usual, ascended the highest 
steeple in the place, in order to get a 
good view of the country. The regu- 
lar guardian of the church happening 
to be out of the way, his daughter, a 
fine plump, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
and auburn-haired girl of five-and- 
twenty or so, had attended me; and I 
was just stepping out of the belfry, 
after giving her, owing to her cheerful- 
ness and good humour, a few pence 
perhaps above the usual fee, when she 
seized my hand, and, with her own 
cherry-ripe lips, actually imprinted a 
kiss upon it. I was totally unpre- 
pared for any thing so novel and extra- 
ordinary. The pressure of a pair of 
fine female lips upon your ungloved 
hand has, in truth, a strange effect: it 
felt something like a galvanic shock, 
and went from the kissed hand right 
through the heart to the very extremi- 
ties of the fingers of the other hand ; 
and for an instant it almost arrested 
my breath, so that I could think of 
nothing better than returning the kiss 
from whence it came. But, finding 
that this kissing of hands was the cus- 
tom of the country, I took care to be 
on my guard ever afterwards, and 
would recommend you to follow my 
example. 

Unless you are very deaf indeed, 
you must have heard a great deal 
about the politeness of foreigners, and 
their attention to strangers. I believe 
I am the only person who has ventured 
to declare, that the people of the conti- 
nent are, generally speaking, very far 
behind the people of these islands in 
every thing that can be termed real po- 
liteness. The rudeness which our 
countrymen, and countrywomen also, 
experience, and put up with, abroad, 
particularly in Italy and Switzerland— 
the most boorish countries within the 
range of the grand tour—leads them to 
mistake a mere absence of insolence 
for politeness. During the tour, of 
which I am here giving the majestic 
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world so learned and incomparable an 
account, I travelled from London to 
Vienna, and from thence to Naples, 
and back to London, and was never 
once addressed or spoken to by a 
foreigner with any view of ordinary 
courtesy or politeness. I am known 
at first sight to be an Englishman, and 
a soldado. I wear a good coat, and, 
as Burghart can tell, I am particular 
about its make, without condescending 
to know what others deem fashion; [ 
am therefore addressable. On entering 
a public room, I also make ita point to 
say something to the waiter or the 
landlord in the language of the coun- 
try, so that no supposed ignorance on 
this point can be pleaded; and yet 
was it only at Passau that a foreigner 
addressed me, not then to shew me 
any attention, but to shew that he 
could speak a little English, which in- 
deed was so little, that we were forced 
to translate every sentence back into 
German. The constant forcing of bad 
English on an Englishman who speaks 
their own language fluently is another 
proof of continental bad manners. Will 
any one make me believe that a stran- 
ger, known to be such, could travel all 
through England without experiencing 
one single mark of ordinary politeness ? 
I never saw a foreigner on the top of a 
stage-coach who was not courteously 
treated by the rest of the passengers: I 
have even seen women holding on the 
poor frightened things. We Britishers 
have faults and failings in abundance, 
but a want of natural politeness is 
not among the number. Fashion or- 
ders us not to be polite towards each 
other, unless under certain circum- 
stances, and according to certain fool- 
ish rules, which I formerly exposed ; 
and we are absurd enough to follow 
her dictates; but the interdict extends 
not towards foreigners, and we generally 
treat them with courtesy. Who ever 
saw them return the compliment? 
Venice is still enthroned on her hun- 
dred isles; hearse-like gondolas still 
float upon her hundred and forty- 
seven canals, and pass under her three 
hundred and six bridges. Her thou- 
sand years of empire still cast a glory 
round her; but it is a dying glory, for 
her days are numbered : and however 
much her former greatness may engage 
our sympathies, we are, nevertheless, 
bound to confess that she well de- 
served her fate. The crimes of her 
base and selfish mercantile aristocracy 
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had already darkened the fame of her 
brightest times ; and their cowardice 
casts the deepest stain on the last of 
her days. Many states have fallen 
from the effects of internal dissension, 
weakness, or corruption; others have 
fallen, some with and others without 
honour, beneath the arms of powerful 
aggressors ; but it remained for Venice 
to shew the world an instance of in- 
famy absolutely unparalleled in the 
annals of human baseness. Venice 
was perfectly safe ; she was protected 
by her own fleet, and could, if neces- 
sary, call an English fleet also to her aid. 
The Austrians were descending from 
the Tyrol,— Napoleon’s retreat was al- 
ready cut off,—the republic had fifteen 
thousand disposable men at command, 
who at that moment could have turned 
the tide of war against the French. The 
Venetians knew the fate that awaited 
them, in case of Napoleon's success, 
for he had proclaimed their doom ; 
but, so far from having the courage to 
strike a single blow for their own or 
for the general cause, they first allowed 
Austria, their present ruler, to fall un- 
aided ; and, though inaccessible in 


their lagoons, they sent their own ships 


to bring over the conquerors, who had 
not even a boat at their disposal. 
When the assembled senate came to 
the final resolution of yielding, the 
doge, a dotard of the house of Manin, 
declared, that ** their decision could be 
ascribed only to the direct aid of the 
Virgin, the high protectress of Venice, 
who had evidently enlightened their 
minds, and inspired them with wis- 
dom.” 

Speedy retribution followed. The 
French, from the moment of their land- 
ing, treated the conquered as slaves. 
Most of the nobles had grown rich at 
the expense of the commonwealth, and 
were all indebted to the state to a 
large amount, for arrears of taxes and 
other charges, from which the law did not 
exempt them, but from which they had 
by degrees exempted themselves. The 
French instantly claimed these arrears, 
interest and all, for the service of the 
republic. The blow ruined the greater 
part of the Venetian nobility at once: 
those who could not immediately raise 
the money bribed the French com- 
manders, just as base and corrupt as 
the conquered, with statues, pictures, 
and other articles of virtt#. Many 
were forced to pledge all their pro- 
perty to Jews, who are to this day the 
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real owners of some of the finest pa- 
laces in Venice: indeed, there is hardly 
one of these princely mansions that is 
now kept up in a manner denoting 
any thing like ease or affluence on the 
part of the proprietor. Some are en- 
tirely deserted, others are store and 
warehouses, and many are going to 
ruin merely for the want of the most 
ordinary attention; some have even 
been pulled down for the value of the 
materials. As far back as 1814, six 
thousand houses and four hundred so 
called palaces, had already, owing to 
the blessings of French sway, been de- 
molished. Of the six hundred patri- 
cian families that governed Venice, two 
hundred have become extinct since the 
fall of the republic; and of those that 
remain, not thirty are in affluent or 
easy circumstances. The population 
of the town is said to decrease at the 
rate of three thousand souls a-year ; but 
this must be exaggerated. 

“TI stood at Venice,” not on the 
Bridge of Sighs, for it is built up, 
but on the Place of St. Mare. The 
history of a thousand years flashed be- 
fore me. I knew the crimes of which 
the public had been guilty ; I knew the 
meanness which led to its fall: and yet 
was it impossible to stand where I 
stood, with the venerable church of 
St. Mare and its Corinthian steeds on 
my left, the flag-staffs from which 
floated the standards of the conquered 
kingdoms, Candia, Morea, and Cyprus, 
on my right, with 10ut feeling for the 
fate and fall of a people who had, 
once at least, achieved great things. 

Even the church of St. Mare makes 
an impression on the mind, and 
calls forth emotions of respect and ve- 
neration for names, times, and genera- 
tions long passed away that no other 
edifice can inspire. The sanctity of 
place expels from the heart all recollec- 
tions of the deeds of sin and sorrow 
committed by the lords of Venice, and 
for a moment, a brief moment per- 
haps, you think of their greatness 
only. "The church was commenced in 
the tenth century, and built after the 
model of the church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. During several suc- 
ceeding centuries it grew with the 
growth of the republic, and was en- 
riched according to the augmenting 
wealth of the state. All the art which 
that remote period could display, all 
the splendour it possessed, were ex- 
pended on the construction of this 
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Christian temple. Whatever object of 
value could be collected from the isles 
of Greece, or along the shores of that 
unhappy land; whatever could be 
found at Constantinople, Jerusalem, or 
Alexandria, was applied to enrich and 
embellish this revered pile. The ar- 
chitecture is of all ages and nations ; 
but the air ofstill and earnest grandeur 
which reigns within its venerable aisles, 
gives to the whole a look of uniformity 
that its mere design may possibly 
want. 

Away from the chapel of the Ma- 
donna de Mascoli! its dedication re- 
calls the state of morals in Italy during 
the fourteenth century, and the very 
recollection is horrible. 

The Scian horses again adorn the 
porch of St. Mare. Unchanged baro- 
meters of the fate of empires! what do 
you here? Ye fled from your first 
post of honour when Corinth sunk in 
blood and flame ; from Rome when 
the world’s mistress fell from her high 
estate: ye abandoned conquered By- 
zantium, degraded Venice, and the 
humbled metropolis of vain-glorious 
France! Why linger here amid the 
ruins of greatness passed away? Can 
Venice fall still lower: and must the 
waves of the Adriatic sweep over the 
domes of its former empress ? 

Thiersh, the grammarian, a very 
great goose, no doubt, but a very good 
scliolar, says these horses are not of 
Grecian but of Roman origin. He 
assigns as a ground for this opinion 
the clumsy figure of the steeds, which, 
by his account, resemble the horses 
represented on Roman coins and mo- 
numents of the time of the emperors, 
without having the least likeness to 
those represented by Greek artists of 
the earlier period. There is certainly 
some truth in the remark. 

We shall now go to a Venetian 
soirée, and then be off. 

‘* Le Colonel Bombardinio,” said my 
friend, promoting me, according to 
good continental custom, as he pre- 
sented me to the Countess de B., one 
of the leading fashionables of Venice. 
In a spacious but very moderately fur- 
nished apartment were assembled, be- 
sides the lady of the mansion, five or 
six other ladies, all of a certain age, as 
young ladies hardly ever make their 
appearance in parties. They were 
seated in a cluster together, while 
fourteen or fifteen gentlemen were 
standing round the circle, talking,— 
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sometimes addressing the entire party, 
at other times speaking only to a 
neighbour. The conversation, general 
and particular, was carried on in 
French, as there were foreigners pre- 
sent, as well as in Italian. Scandal, 
literature, and even politics, formed the 
topics of discourse ; all were treated 
with nearly equal dulness. From nine 
o'clock till twelve the company were 
constantly changing—some taking their 
leave, while others were arriving. At 
no time were there more than twenty- 
five persons present in the room, though 
more than a hundred must have passed 
through it during the evening. This 
is, | understand, the constant routine of 
Venetian society. Bating the exclusion 
of young ladies, the system might be 
adopted with advantage in other coun- 
tries, provided always that people 
would go into company with the sim- 
ple view of pleasing and being pleased ; 
instead of going, as they invariably do, 
for the purpose of shewing off, and 
acting a part different from any for 
which nature intended them. The 
consequence of this eternal striving 
after effect is, that men and women 
become so stupid in society that they 
are actually obliged to eat and drink in 
each other’s company, because they 
have no other means of filling up time, 
or of employing their hands. In Ve- 
nice, society, though totally free from 
affectation, is dull, because the people 
are extremely ignorant ; in many other 
countries it is dull, because the people, 
though not ill-informed, are outra- 
geously affected. This is, above all 
places in the world, the case in Edin- 
burgh. The modern Athenians, though 
not so well informed by many degrees 
as they fancy themselves, are at least 
upon a par with their neighbours ; but, 
owing to the affectation of the people, 
their constant striving after grandeur 
and effect, together with their bound- 
less adoration of rank and wealth, as 
well as the fortune-hunting propensi- 
ties of ladies and gentlemen, the so- 
ciety of the place is an actual bur- 
lesque on the name. All this is the 
more to be regretted, because the ele- 
ments of pleasant society are not 
wanting in Edinburgh. I shall some 
day or other describe the routine of 
the thing, and at the same time pub- 
lish a collection of love-letters, ad- 
dressed to various Scottish heiresses, 
and now in my possession. 

Just let us look into the theatre 
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before we leave Venice. A new opera: 

the audience call, long and loudly, for 
the repetition of a song that has no 
political allusion whatever. The actors 
are willing to comply, and solicit the 
necessary permission from the police- 
officer stationed behind the scenes. 
The little mean functionary refuses, 
in order to shew his mighty power ; 
the audience persist, and a regular 
theatrical row ensues, which ends, of 
course, to the advantage of the man in 
authority. ‘ He is a German, I am 
sure,” said a young Venetian nobleman 
who accompanied me; “an Italian 
would never have behaved in this 
manner.” “ Never, never!” responded 
twenty voices around us.  [laving 
served in the West Indies, and know- 
ing what sort of masters liberated slaves 
make, I felt confident in my own mind 
that the man was an Italian. I made 
a point of inquiry next morning, and 
found that I had been perfectly right 
in my conjecture,—the man was bred 
and born in Padua! 

Farewell, Venice! the motto en- 
graved on the pedestal of one of the 
antique statues in thine own mu- 
seum should now be placed on the 
shield of thy weakness: IPOS OEQN, 
20T MHAEN AKQHPIAZH EN@AAE. 
“* By the gods that protect thee, injure 
nothing in this place.” 

Padua: go to the Golden Eagle ; 
but avoid the Tre Mori at Ferrara 
and Bologna, in spite of Mrs. Starky, 
for they are nothing better than dens 
of uncivil thieves. At Ferrara, the 
crumbling seat of the proud tyrants 
the D’Este, you will of course go and 
see the paltry monument of Ariosto. 
If so, give the good old custode a few 
additional pauls for my sake, and tell 
him, that I am sorry for the rudeness 
of which I was guilty towards him. 
The truth is, I have a great horror of 
the monotonous cicerone jargon, and 
always get out of its way as fast as 
possible. With this antipathy about 
me, I entered the library of Ferrara, 
intending only to look at the picture 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and to see 
the few relics of Tasso and Ariosto 
that are preserved there. The custode, 
however, seeing a large English party 
—I know not who they were—that 
had followed me, thought it necessary 
to begin as usual at the beginning of 
his discourse, and was proceeding to 
give the history of all the portraits in 
the gallery of the Cardinals, when I 
VOL, NIT, NO, LXIX. 
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very abruptly cut him short by d—— 
all their eminences together, and de- 
siring him to shew us the portrait of 
Cardinal Bentivoglio and the manu- 
script of the Gerusalem, and not to 
detain us with fooleries. The old man 
bowed his head; and, after two or 
three vain professional attempts to save 
a cardinal en passant, led the way to 
the unworthy monument of Ariosto. 
The English party followed without 
remark : it was evident they did not 
know what they had come to see; for 
the elder, probably the father of the 
family, asked me whether he, pointing 
to Ariosto, was a general. ‘ A good 
man at his weapon,” was my answer. 
“ T thought so,” said my countryman, 
delighted with his own penetration. 
Well, having examined some scraps 
of the poet’s writing, and sat in his 
chair, we next proceeded to look at 
the manuscript of the Pastor Fide, in 
Guerini’s own land-writing. It is a 
beautiful specimen of caligraphy: the 
more remarkable, as few Italians of 
the present time can even read clear 
writing, much less write clearly them- 


selves. The manuscript of the Geru- 
salem, with the corrections in the 
author’s own hand, followed. Tasso’s 


handwriting is bolder and freer than 
that of the other two; it is not so neat 
and pretty as Ariosto’s, nor so stiff and 
clear as Guerini’s. I read a stanza of 
the poem, and read it badly ; the cus- 
tode corrected me with the most perfect 
politeness, and then read it over him- 
self. I repeated my attempt, and then 
he approved. One stanza succeeded 
another. The custode became quite 
animated, till, in relating the woes 
and sufferings of the unhappy bard, 
the good old man brought tears into 
his own eyes. It proved that there 
was at least one man of taste and 
feeling in Italy, which I should other- 
wise have been much inclined to doubt. 
The Italians are constantly prating 
about their love of, and feeling for, 
the arts, whilst every word they utter 
on the subject, as well as every glance 
at their country, shews that they 
possess no earthly feeling but that of 
self. 

I told you, a few lines ago, the 
question asked of me by a country- 
man in the library of which we have 
Before we get too 
far removed from the subject, 1 must 
tell you another anecdote of the same 
kind that occurred in the church of 
BB 
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St. Mare, at Venice. I happened to 
ask a clever and well-informed valet de 
place, who had accompanied me from 
the Silver Lion, whether the Venetians 
had never erected any monument to 
the memory of Dandolo, 


Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium's 
conquering foe.” 


The reply was in the negative; Dan- 
dolo having been buried at Constan- 
tinople, where he died after the capture 
of the place, was soon forgotten by 
his republican countrymen. “ Con- 
stantinople, Constantinople!” said, in 
broken French, an Englishman that 
for some days had forced himself into 
my company ; “ who reigned at Con- 
stantinople at that time? Charlemagne, 
Charlemagne ?” I was actually forced 
to blush for my country before a mere 
valet de place. Now, what in the name 
of folly can induce persons of this 
kind to sport their ignorance beyond 
the limits of their own country? The 
individual in question seemed to have 
no object beyond that of scolding 
waiters and saving money — ignorance 
and avarice combined completely cut 
him off from all enjoyment. Ile wanted 
the knowledge which alone can give 
an interest to foreign scenes, monu- 
ments, and localities ; and was almost 
afraid to eat even a dinner, gourmand 
as he was, for fear it would cost him 
too much money: and, sad to say, 
you now meet with too many English 
of the same class on the continent. 
If you have no taste for the arts, and 
possess no literary or historical know- 
ledge, travelling will afford you neither 
profit nor pleasure— you will traverse 
only a barren waste, that can awaken 
no new feelings, nor in any respect 
enlarge the sphere of your ideas. 
Stand in pensive attitude before the 
Coloseum as long as you like—gaze 
with upturned eyes on the Apollo and 
Meleager, while your arms are thrown 
with sentimental elegance across your 
throbless breast—it will avail you no- 
thing; for well you know that it is 
always affectation. If, on the other 
hand, you are so poor or so avaricious 
as to brawl about every farthing that 
issues from your pocket, it is a proof 
that you value your cash, justly perhaps, 
higher than any gratification you can 
obtain in return,—a very good reason 
why you should stay at home and save 
your money in some London garret, 
where you can bring no discredit on 
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your country, and where the money 
that you must spend, in order to keep 
body and soul together, may perhaps 
go into more deserving hands than 
your own—abroad, the chances are 
that it will only go from one shabby 
fellow to another. But, as I told you 
before, you travel for fashion’s sake, 
and to say that you have been abroad ; 
as if you could not say so without the 
trouble of crossing the Channel. If 
you start without knowledge, you will 
assuredly bring none back. And as 
to the point of conscience, let it not 
trouble you: ignorance and affectation 
combined will make you tell more 
falsehoods in your attempts to describe 
foreign scenes and manners, than you 
could possibly be guilty of in describ- 
ing your travels on the mere authority 
of an ordinary guide-book. 

Bologna: a piazzaed town; cold, 
dull, and monastic in its appearance. 
The university has been shut since the 
revolution. The students, who were 
learning to draw out deeds and to 
make up recipes, thought themselves 
perfect in the simple art of legislation, 
and undertook, accordingly, to draw 
up constitutions. To draw a trigger 
was, however, what none of the liberal 
and enlightened legislators had bar- 
gained for; so that, without firing a 
single shot, they fled at the first sight 
of the Austrian troops. The conduct 
of the Italians during their late attempts 
at revolution would make one think 
that the cowardice of men is, after all, 
greater than their stupidity. Every 
country and every army can, no doubt, 
produce specimens of the aguish quality. 
We have seen men look queer even 
under the British uniform —-we have 
seen Spaniards and Portuguese taking 
ground to the rear with the most mar- 
vellous rapidity; but, truly and fairly 
spoken, we never saw a British soldier, 
of any rank or grade, leave the field ; 
and on many occasions Spaniards and 
Portuguese, particularly the latter, 
fought right nobly by the side of their 
allies. Italy, on the contrary, never 
produced, during her struggles for 
freedom, a single man who stood a 
manly blow. There was not one man 
engaged in the cause who possessed 
enough of noble feeling to make him 
prefer death to dishonour—no ! not one 
of the trembling slaves feared disgrace 
and infamy; the caitiff feared only 
death. Having got on the subject of 
Coraggio, | must here relate an adven- 
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ture that befel a gentleman of the press, 
whom want or chance had pressed into 
the service. 

The love of potheen had probably 
rendered poor O. L. unfit to continue 
in the conduct of a provincial news- 
paper of which he had been editor. 
He joined the army, and was pro- 
moted from some other regiment to a 
lieutenancy in the corps in which the 
present writer then served. Our new 
recruit was a strange, odd, unmilitary 
person, both in manners and appear- 
ance. Owing to his continued love of 
the “ creature-comfort,” he was dread- 
fully absent—never, indeed, seeming 
to be very conscious of what was going 
on around him. Ilis thin, spare, and 
stooping figure, always ill-dressed, cor- 
responded perfectly with his character ; 
but, except fancying himself mortally 
wounded at Salamanca, when he was 
only scratched, he had shewn no indica- 
tion of wanting nerve. Many, indeed, 
thought that the scenes of battle never 
rose upon his mental vision till some 
days after the fighting was over; for 
he would then speak, with horror de- 
picted in his countenance, of the 
slaughter which he had_ witnessed. 
Well would it have been had this un- 
consciousness continued. But on one 
occasion he was awakened from his 
trance by a peal of thunder, more tre- 
mendous, perhaps, than any that ever 
burst upon the ears of man,—it was 
the fire opened from the walls of St. 
Sebastian against the assaulting co- 
lumns of the British. O. L. awoke,— 
he awoke to a scene of death and fear 
that earthly pen must fail to describe ; 
his shattered nerves could not stand 
the shock, and he took shelter behind 
the projecting angle of a work. The 
eye of his commanding-officer disco- 
vered him, and poor O. L. was dragged 
up by the collar of his coat. He 
would have paid the forfeit of his 
weakness ; but his simple and harm- 
less conduct, together with his good 
temper, had made him a sort of fa- 
vourite. The officers of the corps in- 
terceded for him ; and the commander, 
as kind and generous as he was brave, 
not wishing, after so many honourable 
fields, to have an officer of the regi- 
ment tried for such an offence, forgave 
the unhappy culprit. O. L. after- 
wards fell at Waterloo, and was the 
only regular gentleman of the press I 
ever knew in the army. 

According to an old Italian proverb, 
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the Genoese are the proudest, the Ve- 
netians the most magnificent, and the 
Bolognese the most treacherous people 
of Italy. What truth there may be in 
the first part of the saying, [ know 
not; but certain it is, that the Bolog- 
nese are to this day the greatest rogues 
in the Peninsula. 

There are still some good pictures 
at Bologna: they are described in every 
guide-book and book of travels that 
you like to take up. The private cata- 
logues of some of the private collec- 
tions, in which the prices are marked 
in guineas opposite the pictures, fur- 
nish amusing illustrations of the folly 
of our countrymen. The sums often 
asked for absolute daubs, not worth 
the canvass on which they are painted, 
shew what a reputation for ignorance 
the English have acquired in the fo- 
reign virtw market. Horse-dealers 
and picture-dealers are the only per- 
sons who now state the price of their 
wares in guineas. Both classes are 
alike distinguished for roguery; but 
there is this great difference between 
them, that horse-dealers are mostly 
good judges of horses, whereas picture- 
dealers never know any thing about 
pictures. The fools often pretend to 
warrant pictures as originals, as if such 
warrants could ever be proved or dis- 
proved, or could be worth a single 
farthing. Julio Romana deceived even 
Raphael himself by passing upon him 
the copy of one of his, Raphael's, own 
pictures, for the original. 

The Apennines between Bologna 
and Florence are dry, barren, and 
chalky, and prove that even mountain 
scenery may -be totally destitute of 
picturesque beauty. It is, of course, 
difficult to give any just idea of the 
scenery of Italy, because so extensive 
a country naturally presents a great 
variety of landscape. Lombardy and 
the north-eastern provinces are gene- 
rally flat, level, and unpicturesque, but 
pretty well cultivated. The west coast, 
on the other hand, from Terracina, al- 
most to the GulfofSpezzia, including the 
Campagna and the Pontine marshes, 
is low, barren, and unproductive ; and 
frequent tracts of the same kind of 
country appear along the Neapolitan 
coast, sometimes stretching to a great 
extent inland. Such are the infectious 
plains of Pastum, and the deadly salt 
marshes round Tarentum. The south 
and south-eastern parts of the Penin- 
sula, together with its north-western 
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angle, are mountainous, and ate joined 
by the ridge of the Apennines that tra- 
verse the entire of the country from 
one extremity to the other. These 
mountain districts present many bold 
outlines and romantic sites of towns 
and castles, but little of what I would 
call picturesque or beautiful scenery ; 
simply because there is a want of ver- 
dure about them, there being hardly 
any verdure in Italy except during a 
few weeks in spring, and the scenery 
not being of itself sufficiently grand 
and wild to lack that most beautiful of 
all Nature’s ornaments, The landscape, 
therefore, looks dry, dusty, and, strange 
to say, ruinous; and can neither mix 
nor harmonise with the clear, blue, and 
unclouded sky, the strong light of 
which gives to the whole an arid look, 
and the appearance of an unfinished 
picture, of which the outlines only are 
sketched and the sky entirely omitted. 

Well, after many a laugh on the 
part of the wise, and many a growl 
from the foolish, here we are at Flo- 
rence. It is the height of the season, 
and every inn, from Schneider's to the 
York, is crowded with strangers, so 
that if you arrive in any conveyance 


short of your own carriage and four, 
preceded by a rogue of a courier, you 
will run a good chance of being turned 
right insolently away from the door ; 
for of all the mean, filthy, cringing, 


and insolent rascals, the Italian inn- 
keeper is, without exception, the 
greatest. And the greater the inn the 
greater the rascality ; for, off the high- 
road you sometimes find the little al- 
berge host or hostess well enough. But 
in large towns, the innkeepers have 
found out our English weakness of 
exclusiveness, and flatter the paltry 
pride of our wealthy countrymen, 
by refusing to receive those who ap- 
pear in moderate circumstances: they 
make no such vile distinction with 
foreigners. No people on earth ate so 
speedily corrupted in this manner as 
the Italians. Removed from the vices 
of large towns, you meet with worth, 
honesty, and kindness in abundance ; 
but the slightest contact with regular 
and avowed knavery, instantly ruins 
the men. They seem to have no 
power of resisting the contagion of evil 
example ; the women have far more 
character in this respect. 

Florence, the Etrurian Athens, has 
become a sort of English colony, 
though for what reason it is difficult 
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to guess. The climate is detestable : 
it is Icelandic in winter, and Bengalee 
in summer; the air being all the time 
so rarified as hardly to fill a pair of 
rational English lungs. As to the 
beauty of the place, I, for one, could 
not discover it. The so-called palaces 
look exactly like jails, and the churches, 
from the dark and marble-built Duomo 
downwards, being all as poor and mi- 
serable things as you could well wish to 
see. But then, the monuments in the 
Santa Croza and the Chapel of St. 
Lorenzo? Go and look at them, and 
you will then understand what non- 
sense tourists write and blockheads 
recite. The Chapel of St. Lorenzo is 
abused even in the notes to the 4th 
canto of Childe Harold, though the 
writer ([ forget whetler it was Hob- 
house or Byron who wrote the notes) 
was afraid to denounce the statues by 
Michael Angelo, which it contains. 
These statues are vile and disgusting, 
but the towering name of Buonarotti 
awed the critics. Of all the men 
buried in St. Croza, who but the 
“ starry Galileo” can excite interest ¢ 
Of Angelo Alfieri, the vain, -cold, stiff 
egotist, I have spoken before ; and 
thou; gh Sir Morgan O’Doherty men- 
tions Machiavelli as something great, 
I should like to know in what his 
greatness consisted? As a poet and 
playwright he was only licentious; as 
a historian, he was ignorant and un- 
philosophical; and as a politician, as 
the author of the Prince, he was at 
the best so obscure, that the meaning 
and object of his work still remains an 
enigma with the learned. The least 
valued of his works is by far the best, 
and that is his Essay on the Art of 
War. True, it is only a feeble imita- 
tion of the feeble Vegetius ; but it 
contains, nevertheless, a few glimmer- 
ings of light; and this is what can 
hardly be said of half-a-dozen modern 
military writers. Except Marshal 
Saxe, Berenhorst, Biillow, Lloyd, Blu- 
cher, and Clausewitz, where is the mo- 
dern commander or writer who has 
given proofs of possessing, or of having 
possessed, a single clear view of tactics? 
Without a knowledge of this science, 
the very foundation of the art of war, 
the rest is but “ leather and prunella.” 
To lead one army against another, and 
to strut about in the decorations gained 
by the gallantry of the troops, or be- 
stowed by the caprices of Lady For- 
tune, is in itself no proof of general- 
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ship. Napoleon was a great general, 
till tried against a small number of 
British troops, in a simple, stand-up- 
fight in the open field of Waterloo ; 
but where was the trait, I say not of 
generalship, but of ordinary intelli- 
gence displayed on that occasion ? 

The English society at Florence is, 
of course, better than the rabble of 
English assembled at Calais, Boulogne, 
and Brussels. I believe, indeed, that 
most of the English families residing 
at Florence are perfectly respectable; 
but their manners are, generally speak- 
ing, very much the reverse. They 
make fools of themselves in every way 
they can, for they have no other means 
of killing time, the mortal foe of our 
entire generation. Whaat is the life led 
at Florence? The place offers no 
amusement in itself, when the gallery 
and the Pitti palace have been ex- 
amined, as they well deserve to be. 
They certainly contain much that is very 
beautiful ; but 1 hold no lady over-mo- 
dest who lounges for hours together in 
the tribune of the Venus, or Venuses 
rather. After the first week the idler is 
reduced to a drive round the Casino in 
the morning, to a scandal or flirtation 
party in the evening, and to a visit to 
a very bad opera. Italian society there 
is none, for the Italians only go to 
English parties, but do not give any 
themselves. But if there were such 
society, it could have no attraction be- 
yond the gratification of ordinary curi- 
osity; for the Italians are, even in the 
higher ranks, an ignorant and illiterate 
people. I do not mean to say that 
ladies and gentlemen should talk 
science and philosophy over their soup 
and bohea; on the contrary, such con- 
versation is in general stupid or af- 
fected ; but a certain degree of know- 
ledge and mental polish are, in these 
days, indispensable requisites in plea- 
sant discourse. Except, perhaps, a very 
few of the lower orders of Irish, no 
uneducated person can now talk plea- 
sant nonsense; few, indeed, can do so 
at any time; foreigners hardly ever. 
They have most of them a fluency of 
tongue, indeed, but I hardly ever met 
with one who had the gift of conver- 
sation. This gift is a rare one, I allow; 
and we know that Philocrates was the 
only man among the witty and clever 
Athenians who was a match for Philip 
of Macedon. ‘The conversation in or- 
dinary society is, indeed, the very 
scourge of men, and talents, and ge- 
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nius; but blockheads rejoice at the 
prospect of such feasts of reason, just 
as the long-eared race rejoice at the 
sight of thistles. 

To give you a couple of specimens 
of Italian conversation ,taken at random 
from the higher circles :— 

There was a grand ball at Torlonia’s 
the evening before Sir R. Peel left 
Rome to return to England for the pur- 
pose of assuming the reigns of govern- 
ment. All the upper world were there ; 
and curious it was to see, even in the 
capital of the Cesars, Roman princes, 
senators, and magnates of every country, 
paying great court to, and looking 
rather little before, the plain English 
commoner. It was a moral lesson 
presented to the sight. Whenever you 
are not perfectly well known, get some 
lady of acknowledged rank to parade 
you round the room: it gives you firm 
footing at once, and saves a deal of 
trouble. As I had only just arrived 
at Rome, I requested one of the beau- 
tiful ladies B. to shew me off to ad- 
vantage. We had closely scrutinised 
the look and manner of the new ruler 
of empires ; we had even settled that 
he affected a very little humility and 
condescension; we confessed, how- 
ever, that he acted his part so well, 
and in so gentlemanlike a style, that 
none but ourselves, my companion 
and I, could possibly detect the slight 
tinge of pride that glimmered beneath 
the elegant suavity of exterior de- 


portment. Ladies are keen physio- 
gnomists. We had discussed the pre- 


mier’s character, feature by feature, 
and had settled it that he was a very 
clever fellow, a conclusion at which 
my partner arrived the more readily, 
as she declared him to be a very hand- 
some one also. ‘“ Mais permettez,” 
said the Marquess de N. who had 
joined us, “ there is a new and a surer 
mode of discovering character, a science 
which enables you to measure a man’s 
capacity by rule and compass.” We 
both listened, expecting to hear some- 
thing new or amusing, and what was 
it? The science of phrenology, which 
one Monsieur Gall, un philosophe Alle- 
mand had lately discovered, and of 
which Monsieur le marquis imme- 
diately began to give an account. 
* What a pleasant creature the mar- 
quis is,” said Lady B., the moment he 
had left us; “ he is always willing to 
oblige and give you every information 
in his power.” “ Is it the first time 
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your ladyship has heard of phreno- 
logy ?” said I. ** How can you ask such 
a question?” was the natural reply. 
“ Because you said it was obliging on 
the part of the marquis to bore us all 
round the room with his account of 
this new discovery.” “ The Italians,” 
continued my companion, ‘ know so 
little of these things themselves that 
they think other people equally igno- 
rant; it was, therefore, kind of him to 
give us the information.” “ Then you 
would have voted an Englishman, who 
should have lectured you on this ex- 
ploded old subject, a regular bore ?” 
* To be sure I should, and would have 
cut him and his lecture fast enongh.” 
* T am glad to hear it,” said I, “ for 
it shews how much more you really 
expect from your own countrymen than 
from all these foreigners, much as you 
praise and admire them.” “ Ilem,” 
said Lady B., “I wish you would 
employ your philosophy in getting me 
a good partner for the next quadrille.” 

An adventure exactly similar hap- 
pened to me a few weeks afterwards at 
Naples. Lady A. had introduced me 
to the Duke de N. We spoke of 
Ischia, where I had been a few days 
before, and which I praised, as a mat- 
ter of course. ‘* But,” said Lady A., 
* Colonel Bombardinio is an unbe- 
liever, and declares that the people of 
Ischia are as unlike the ancient Greeks 
in dress as in language.” The people 
of this island are, you must know, sup- 
posed to retain the Greek costume 
even to this day. “ If Monsieur le 
Colonel,” replied the duke, “ expected 
to hear the language of Homer spoken 
at Ischia, he must of course have been 
disappointed,— for that is no longer 
spoken even in Greece itself.” Then 
followed a long discourse, the tendency 
of which was to shew that the ancient 
Greek had given way to a new lan- 
guage, also called Greek indeed, but 
differing as much from the original 
language as the Italian differs from 
the Latin. Having given us this very 
important information, his highness, 
after expressing the hope of frequently 
meeting me during my stay at Naples, 
joined some other party. “ I am glad 
I introduced you to the duke,” said 
Lady A.; “he is a very clever and 
obliging man: I am sure you will like 
him.” “ He has no very clear notions 
of politeness, however,” was my re- 
ply. “ Tlow so?” asked Lady A. 
** He is one of the most polite men at 
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Naples.” “ It was surely not over 
polite to suppose your ladyship and 
me so very ignorant as not to know 
the common-place things which he has 
been explaining to us.” Oh! but 
you must not be so particular with 
foreigners ; they do not see things in 
the same light that we do, and have no 
notion of these nice distinctions.” 
“© So much the worse for them,” re- 
sponded we triumphantly, “ and for 
those that praise them.” 

These are only two instances ; but I 
could add hundreds of the same sort, 
and have no set-offagainst them. In fo- 
reign society you are constantly bored, 
in a manner affecting to be polite, 
with long and formal explanations of 
the most impertinent trifles, or truisms, 
intended to impress you with a high 
idea of the knowledge and wisdom of 
the talker. Much of this stupidity is 
concealed by the bad English of the 
foreigner, or by the English listener's 
imperfect understanding of the foreign 
language in which the twaddle is ut- 
tered. This is saying nothing of the 
filthy and disgusting practice, so com- 
mon to foreigners, of detaiting at length 
all their bodily infirmities and diseases : 
men who talk of themselves are only 
vain bores and idiots, but men who 
talk of their diseases are a great deal 
worse. 

But though there is no Italian so- 
ciety at Florence, nor indeed any 
where else, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany gives a number of very elegant 
balls and concerts, at which the English 
are always treated with a degree of po- 
liteness which their conduct does not 
always merit. Some gentlemen go in 
white hats, some with travelling caps 
and sticks; many do not even conde- 
scend to rise from the seats on which 
they are lounging, when the duke or 
duchess pass by in their progress round 
the rooms; while many scramble for 
the champagne and the good things at 
supper as if they had never seen such 
luxuries before. These persons mis- 
take displays of rudeness for displays 
of independence. Ladies, also, behave 
oddly at times. The evening I was 
presented, a lady tapped the Grand 
Duke familiarly on the shoulder, in 
order to make him turn round and 
talk ; while another very familiarly 
placed herself in a chair of state next 
the Grand Duchess, reserved for those 
who are particularly called upon to 
speak to her highness. 
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The English at Florence are, owing to 
all these causes, reduced to their own 
society; and the affectation of exclu- 
siveness, the striving at distinction, and 
the constant attempts of the little to 
appear great and fine upon this remote 
little stage, are ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. ‘The conduct of the gentlemen, 
foreign and British, is, however, worse 
than ridiculous; and I am not certain 
that any one who has resided long in 
these continental resorts should ever be 
again received in good society. The 
character of no lady is respected 
among them; and it is revolting to 
hear the infamous manner in which a 
parcel of despicable foreigners speak 
of the English ladies residing abroad. 
The character of a very beautiful and 
accomplished Irish girl, chaste and cold 
as polar ice, was all but ruined by the 
slanderous tongue ofa foreign noble- 
man, the greatest goose, without excep- 
tion, that ever escaped the honour of 
enriching a Perigord pie. His escape 
from this, his natural destiny, proves 
how abundant must be the race of 
tweddlers in the particular province to 
which he owes his name; but at Flo- 
rence he is courted for his title. 

I could fill volumes with accounts of 
English misdoings and undoings at 
Florence ; but have at present only 
time to give a couple of characteristic 
sketches of Anglo-Italian conduct and 
manners. 

A lady of some property, so far ad- 
vanced in years as to be safe against 
the attacks of ordinary scandal and 
gallantry, was induced by her friend 
to settle at Florence, where she had re- 
lations living, in order to get over some 
family differences that for a time ren- 
dered her stay in England unpleasant. 
On her arrival in the Etrurian capital a 
young Italian nobleman was intro- 
duced to her, who offered his assistance 
in setting up her establishment. The 
offer being accepted the marquis was 
all attention, and certainly proved him- 
self very useful; but it so happened 
that he always, by some chance or 
other, called exactly at dinner-time. 
At first our good countrywoman in- 
vited him to stay; but, getting tired of 
lis regular attendance, she left off in- 
viting him, and he then invited himself ; 
and when, at last, desired to make him- 
self scarce, he flatly refused, declaring 
that dinners, and all such trifles, were 
perquisites of the amico,—a character 
in which he considered himself regu- 
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larly established, not merely by public 
voice, but, he hoped, also by the lady’s 
good-will and affection. The idea 
that such a thing should ever have 
been thought possible frightened the 
good old lady into a fit of sickness, 
from which she only recovered in order 
to take flight, fearing to tell, even her 
friends, of the cause of her departure. 
On settling her accounts, it appeared 
that Monsieur the Marquis had not 
only dined in the seryants’-hall every 
day when she herself happened to be 
out, but that he had breakfasted there 
regularly—the servants having all been 
of his own providing. He also re- 
ceived a certain commission from all 
the tradespeople. Well, this man is 
now one of the leading dandies in 
Florence ; and was courted, even in the 
first circles in London, when he came 
over, as the world said, in search of an 
English heiress. 

Another English lady of a certain 
age, possessing a fortune of two or 
three hundred a-year, came out to visit 
relations in Florence. Pour passer le 
temps, she joined the younger branches 
of the family in taking Italian lessons 
from a gallant who taught both love 
and languages; indeed he taught the 
former branch of useful knowledge so 
well, that he persuaded the lady in 
question to elope with him from the 
house of her relatives. Italians are gay 
deceivers ; but they deceive for money, 
and not for love; he therefore married 
the lady in order to get possession of 
her fortune, and then left her imme- 
diately. She hardly ever saw him 
afterwards, nor would he contribute 
one farthing to her support; on the 
contrary, she was grossly insulted by 
his family for withholding from them, 
as they said, her large fortune, in order 
that she might bestow it on her English 
relations. Charity enabled her to re- 
turn to England, where she now gains 
her bread by teaching the language 
the learning of which caused her ruin. 

A trait of the manners of the English 
towards each other, and I have done. 

A lady of respectable, but not of 
noble, family gave a party while I was 
at Florence that was very much run 
upon, as the saying is, in consequence 
of some show that was to take place in 
front of the house. Well, the courteous 
hostess was standing near the door, re- 
ceiving her numerous guests; a liitle 
further up the room stood a peeress, 
looking cold and haughtily around ; 
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when the Hon. Mrs. H.,a lady moving 
avowedly in the first circles of fasbion, 
entered the room. Do you think that 
she honoured the hostess with the 
slightest notice? Not she, indeed ; 
but, walking straight up to the peeress, 
entered into conversation with her ; 
and, having adjusted her curls, she 
turned round, and gave a half curtsey 
to the poor lady of the house, who 
could hardly refrain from tears of 
wounded pride. Downright anger 
made the very blood rush to my face ; 
and Mrs. H. perceiving me, and know- 
ing at once what my sentiments were 
—for in such matters these women 
have the penetration of the diavolo 
himself—came up, and shook hands 
with me, and asked what I was doing 
at Florence. ‘ Shooting folly,” was 
my reply; “ and, as a bad shot, I go 
where the game is the greatest, and in 
the greatest abundance, and therefore 
am I here.” “ You are angry with 
me,” she said ; and one of the queens 
of fashion actually began a lame justi- 
fication about the “ sort of people we 
are forced to meet with here.” ‘ Put 
in a plea of privilege at once,” said 
we; “like the king, you can do no 
wrong, and well for you that it is 
so.” In return for this expensive party, 
Mrs. LH. sent a card to her hostess, and 
next day honoured her with a nod in 
the Casino, and there ended the ac- 
quaintance 

The Misses D., ladies of some rank 
in fashionable society, did even worse. 
When the much-coveted party here 
spoken of was in preparation, these 
ladies called at the house every day 
till they got their invitation, and then 
came accordingly in full force ; but 
never afterwards deigned to acknow- 
ledge the lady who gave the entertain- 
ment,—having, all at once, narrowed 
the circle of their acquaintance to the 
members of the aristocracy. 

Some of our countrywomen have 
adopted the fashion, now becoming 
obsolete among the Italian ladies, of 
having an amico regularly attached to 
their establishment ; others have only 
the reputation of the thing. A miser- 
able adventurer, who, from his man- 
ners and appearance, seemed a par- 
venu lackey, and who called himself 
the Count de St. , the natural son 
of Napoleon, pretended to have been 
courted by half the English women in 
Florence: some, | believe, wished to 
engage him as a courier. 
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The gentlemen, for want of better 
occupation, fill up their time with 
gambling and duelling, together with 
a little low gallantry —sometimes, in- 
deed, of a very unworthy kind. A 
young nobleman, Lord » for 
instance, carried his travelling flirta- 
tions to the length of getting engaged 
to every pretty girl he saw during his 
tour. As soon as he tired of the lady’s 
face and company, he received a letter 
from England, saying that his noble 
father disapproved of the match, and 
commanded him to continue his jour- 
ney forthwith. Wounded pride or 
crushed affection occasioned, during 
my stay at Rome, a severe fit of ill- 
ness to a beautiful, accomplished, and 
almost peerless girl, to whom the 
worthless boy had behaved in this 
manner. 

The Italians call every house that 
has a porte cochere, leading into a yard 
in which a carriage can turn round, a 
palace. Owing to the charm of the 
name, our country people are not a 
little proud of living in such buildings, 
though they are, in fact, nothing more 
than what we would call in Scotland 
a succession of lands, or collection of 
lodgings, in which twenty or thirty 
families all reside together; some 
occupying garret hovels, and others 
splendid suites of ill, but showily 
furnished apartments. The very idea 
of being so closely jumbled together 
with a number of persons, of all ranks 
and occupations, is unpleasant, while 
the uncleanliness of the entire palazzo 
is extreme. The chances are that you 
must pick your way, on tiptoe, through 
the fine portico. The steps of the 
marble stairs which you have to ascend 
are half broken away and choked up 
with dirt; the walls are covered with 
fresco paintings, that, in any country 
but the land of the arts, would be 
deemed frightful and tawdry daubs ; 
while in the entrance-hall you find 
collected all the uncleaned lumber of 
the week, from boots to candlesticks. 
The Marquis de S., Lady Strachan’s 
husband, lets pretty cheap lodgings in 
his palace at Naples ; but they are not 
very good. 

Of Italian servants, it is sufficient to 
say that they are almost universally 
dishonest, lazy, slovenly, and insolent. 
If one hand is occupied, the other is 
sure to be thrust into the breeches’ 
pocket; while the filihy cap is never 
taken from the head. As Italian ladies 
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are mostly waited upon by men, there 
are comparatively few female domestics. 
And well it is; for though far superior 
to the men in honesty and respectability, 
they are without exception the most 
squalid and uncleanly objects you can 
possibly behold. The ungraceful and 
indecent attitude of keeping the hands 
in the breeches’ pockets, though too 
common in France and Germany, is 
universal in Italy; it is there the atti- 
tude par excellence. The dandy makes 
love and talks virtd, les mains a la 
poche. The shopkeeper drives his bar- 
gain, the vetturino makes his agree- 
ment, the servants receive their orders, 
and too often execute them also, hand 
in pocket. Whether this arises from 
the affection which they all bear to- 
wards the cash, or from their vaunted 
notions of beauty and elegance, I shall 
not take upon me to decide. 

The Italians have neither taste for, 
nor knowledge of, the arts, say what 
you will; for a people who neither 
know nor value the beauty of cleanli- 
ness, the foundation of all beauty, 
cannot surely appreciate beauty in art. 
That they were the first who made any 
progress in the arts proves nothing. 
The splendid monuments among which 
they lived could not fail to give them 
great advantages over other nations, as 
those who live nearest the sun are first 
warmed by its beams. But what have 
the Italians done for the last three cen- 
turies? Nothing ; absolutely nothing. 
They ascribe this tardiness in the career 
of fame to the despotic nature of their 
governments ; but this is an idle pre- 
tence, fit only to impose upon liberal 
ignorance ; for despotic governments 
rather help than retard the progress of 
the arts. Besides the Italians are as 
free as were the other continental states 
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before the downfal of Napoleon. In 
point of freedom, no continental nation 
can have twenty years the start of Italy ; 
but many of those nations are centuries 
before her in knowledge, learning, and 
civilisation. The cause of Italian de- 
gradation must be sought for in the 
people, and not in the governments, 
bad as they may be. The people are al- 
together without character and energy ; 
and as destitute of high feeling as of 
noble aspirations. Fame and honour 
have no value in their eyes. Their 
only striving is after money, which 
may enable them to indulge in sloth 
and sensuality. 

The “ Young Italy”’ of the Liberals 
is a mere delusion, resulting from the 
excited imagination of party politicians. 
The Italian governments are, no doubt, 
very weak —so weak, indeed, that they 
could hardly stand without the aid of 
Austria. But were they each and all 
swept from the Peninsula to-morrow, 
Italy could not furnish the materials 
for the construction of better govern- 
ments : the elements necessary to the 
formation of free and liberal institu- 
tions are totally wanting in the country. 
And the experience of the last forty 
years has amply shewn that these ele- 
ments are not to be called forth at the 
mere voice of mob orators or mounte- 
bank legislators. They are the noblest 
gifts that Nature can bestow upon a 
people, and are exclusively reserved 
for nations of high and lofty character. 
Wherever the tree of liberty has grown 
and flourished, it has been exposed to 
the storms of contending factions. It 
must be deeply rooted, therefore, in a 
strong and generous soil, in order to 
withstand the fury of the tempests to 
which, from its very nature, it must be 
exposed, 
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WIIAT SHOULD BE DONE WITII THE COMMONS ? 
A PLAIN QUESTION IN RUNNING VERSE. 


i 


Perer Tomkrns once asked us, in swaggering words, 

“‘ Good people, what ought to be done with the Lords ? 
They are nothing but clogs on the social machine ; 

Their house but of rubbish a foul magazine ; 

Their chattering but nonsense; their drawing-rooms stuff’; — 
In fact, they deserve but a kick and a cuff :” 

Dear Peter, the day for that prattle is gone— 

For we ask, “ With the Commons what ought to be done ?” 


Il. 


It is vain that they threaten to stop the supplies ; 

In vain do they labour—the steam will not rise ; 

In vain bawls old Chronicle night after night ; 

In vain does Tom Attwood cry out for a fight ; 

In vain do the Cogers and Lumberers scold ; 

In vain Georgy Grote may placard, “ Go for gold.” 

Let them carry the measures they threat, every one ; 

And we'll see with the Commons what then will be done. 


Ill. 


We shall know with that den of low tyrants to deal 

When the King spurns them forth with a fling of his heel ; 
When once more the Newgate majority meets 

That people which feels they are despots and cheats ; 
When the contests that lost them a hundred before, 

Will take from their numbers another five score : 

Then the people of England will, sure as the sun, 

Prove to Commons like them what is right to be done. 


IV. 
No longer the slaves of the broguineer tail 
Shall send men of England unheard to a jail ; 
The low Irish no more, or the scum of the Scots — 
Themselves of their nations the basest of blots — 
By caballing to vote that the noon day is night, 
Trample down with rude hoofs upon Englishmen’s right. 
Of the Lords, Peter Tomkins, now danger is none ; 
We must think with the Commons what ought to be done. 


V. 
Oh! shade of the colonel, arise from your tomb, 
And glare with fierce visage on Heckball* and Hume — 
The coffin no longer Sir Thomas should hold — 
Come, Pride, purge the House as you purged it of old. 
Still flows the wide Thames in its long-custom’d bounds ; 
Plunge you then in its stream all yon puppies and hounds! 
And a loud voice of cheering through England will run, 
When ’tis known what just work on the Commons was done ! 


* A former king of the Irish beggars, whose mantle has descended. 
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A LETTER TO VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 


My Lorp, 


There is a question which is now daily and hourly asking, in all 
descriptions of circles —Whig, Radical, and Tory—the answer to which is wholly 
in your lordship’s breast, but which answer, permit me to say, it is generally 
thought that your lordship is too tardy in giving. The question is,— Is it, 
can it be, your lordship’s intention to continue in your present unhappy position? 

I address your lordship as one to whom the character of a gentleman, 
a nobleman, a man of honour, has always been supposed to belong ; and I beg 
to ask, Whether it has never occurred to you that even this character—the last 
thing, surely, you would wish to place in any hazard —whether even your fame 
as a gentleman and a man of honour is not placed in jeopardy by a continuance 
in your present position? Surely your lordship will not refuse to consider this 
question for a few moments? 

And it must be admitted at starting that, so far as the king is concerned, 
the ordinary feelings of a gentleman would revolt from the idea of intruding 
into his service. To thrust one’s self into his presence, to obtrude one’s own 
and fellows’ services, undesired by his majesty’s own mind and will, must neces- 
sarily be, in itself, among the most unpleasant of all possible circumstances. 
I am not denying that a juncture may sometimes arise in which it may become 
absolutely necessary for both sovereign and minister to suppress their mutual 
feelings of distrust and dislike; but, admitting this possibility, it still remains 
beyond denial that such a position must be to a gentleman and a man of honour 
the most painful and the most distressing. 

The question then is, Whether any such necessity has arisen as to make it 
clearly a duty, though a painful duty, for your lordship to maintain this onerous 
and disagreeable position? Such a necessity might be conceded to exist, in some 
such circumstances as these,—that the two houses of parliament, and the people ; 
the lords, the commons, and the electors, had all declared in favour of your lord- 
ship as chief director of the public affairs, and in favour of some line of policy of 
which your lordship was the natural expounder and representative. In such a 
case as this it might be readily conceded that the personal repugnance or contrary 
bias of the sovereign ought not to constitute an impassable hinderance; but that 
it might become your duty to encounter the unpleasantness of such a position, 
and to perform the functions thus of necessity imposed upon you—inoffensively, 
indeed, but with firmness and perseverance. 

Perhaps we may even imagine a case in which fewer concurrents and a less 
unanimous support might still justify your lordship’s continuance in such a line 
of conduct. I will suppose the upper house to be nearly neutral, or almost 
equally divided, so that it could not be said to join in the demand for your 
services ; nay, I will go so far as to admit the existence of a small majority in 
that assembly against you. But still there might be, in the other house of 
parliament, such a clear and overwhelming majority, and that backed by so 
unquestionable a feeling among the electors at large, and all in favour of a line 
of policy the most sober and rational,—as to justify your lordship, or any other 
man similarly cireumstanced, in presenting himself to the sovereign, not as a 
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self-nominated minister, but rather as one who could mediate between, and 
bring into harmony, the three branches of the legislature, and thus avoid any jar 
or collision between them. 

I have here gone, I believe, as far as reasonable men in general will go with 
me. In either of these cases, or in any equally clear and strong, your lordship 
would be justified in the eyes of ihe country in accepting and retaining office, 
whatever might be the supposed feelings of the sovereign. But in any less 
urgent circumstances, it cannot surely have escaped your lordship’s reflection, 
that you stand open to the suspicion of continuing an intruder in his majesty’s 
presence, from a mere desire for the éclat or the gains of official rank and 
employment ! 

Is it possible that your lordship can submit, for a single moment, to continue 
exposed to such a suspicion, not unjustly grounded or unfairly entertained ? 

Now, then, my lord, look around you, and say whether you are really in 
circumstances which constitute such a justification as I have supposed. A 
statesman who forces himself on his sovereign, or who maintains his situation 
contrary to his sovereign’s known desire, ought to be able to adduce two things 
in his defence : 

1. That his holding that position was necessary to satisfy the parliament 
and the people ; and, 

2. That it was also necessary, in order to the carrying into effect certain 
fundamental principles, and a certain line of policy, which might be fairly held 
to be essential to the nation’s well-being. 

But your lordship, so far from being able to assert both of these things, 
cannot even venture to allege either of them. For, 

First, What is your position with respect to the legislature and the people ? 
Take these singly :— 

The Kine: It is a matter on which I suppose it is quite unnecessary for me 
to dilate, that his majesty only bears with your services because he considers 
himself under the necessity of so doing, and that he would be delighted to 
witness your departure : — 

The House or Lorps: Within the last fortnight you have seen abundant 
proof that more than three-fourths of the peerage are opposed to your ministry. 
You have stood in the most humiliating position in that House that ever any 
prime minister occupied,— the being unable to muster, on repeated divisions, 
even so many as forty peers, out of nearly four hundred, in support of the 
measures proposed by your administration : — 

The Hlouse or Commons: Here, the sole arena of your triumphs (!) your 
ministry has seen repeatedly, and on every great question, a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of England divide against you! Each of your propositions, one afier 
the other, has been carried by the smallest majority ever held by any minister in 
any House of Commons; such majority being always composed entirely of the 
thirty or forty creatures of O’Connell : — 

The Peopre or Encianp: Here the story varies not. Three hundred 
thousand electors voted at the general election in January last; and of these, 
in spite all the mobs of 10/. voters created by the Reform-bill, a clear majority 
voted in favour of Sir Robert Peel’s administration! Does your lordship doubt 
that at the present moment, in the view of all that has passed during the last 
eight months, that majority, if an opportunity were given, would be greatly 
increased ? 
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But if the first necessary condition— that your lordship should be the chosen 
leader of a clear majority in parliament and among the people —utterly fails, 
how stands the case with the second? Is your lordship in a situation to carry any 
important measures which no one else could carry? Can you, in three words, 
do any good by remaining in office ? 

So far from it, that your lordship and your coadjutors have been the chiefand 
almost only means of preventing any good from being done. But for the factious 
opposition of Lord John Russell and O’Connell to Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, 
this one session would have seen the tithe system in Ireland abolished, and peace 
thus restored to that unhappy country ; the church-rates in England commuted ; 
and the Dissenters’ marriage-bill passed. These three important ameliorations 
have been wholly frustrated by the mancuvres of your lordship’s party ; and 
while you have thus prevented so much good from being done, you are utterly 
powerless, in yourself, either for good or evil! Barely able to keep your ground 
in the House of Commons, it being in O’Connell’s power, at any moment, to 
extinguish your political life with as much ease as one would snuff out a candle, 
—you are in the House of Lords a mere exhibition of feebleness. You have not 
even the opportunity which Lord Grey’s administration did at least possess,— 
of threatening the peers! He could talk of a creation when the majorities 
against his measures were some twenty or thirty; but with a majority of ninety 
against you, not even the Morning Chronicle will be so absurd as to make such 
a proposition ! 


You cannot, then, advance. The way is closed against your forward movement 
by an impassable barrier. The system of policy, to further which your lordship 


consented to take office, cannot be furthered by you. The House of Commons 
may send up to the Lords, by majorities of twenty or thirty, measures of a Whig- 
Radical complexion ; but that assembly, by a majority of nearly a hundred, will 
still refuse to pass them until their character is changed and their tendency made 
Conservative. And is it in your lordship’s power to alter this state of things ? 
Nay, may I not ask your lordship whether you would alter it if you could? 
Are you not, in your own mind and opinion, perfectly satisfied that it is right 
that those features of your measures which are of O’Connell’s fashioning should 
be changed by the better judgment of the Peers of England ? 

At all events, whether satisfied or not with the line adopted by the peers, 
your lordship unquestionably has no remedy. You cannot for a moment expect 
that a majority of ninety in the upper house is to give way to one of thirty in 
the lower, especially when that ¢hirty consists wholly of the nominees of England’s 
greatest enemy ! What has occurred, therefore, during the last fortnight, is only a 
specimen and sample of all that lies before you. You may continue premier of 
England, possibly, as long as you may please to do so; but you possess the 
office without its power. Not a single measure can you carry, but in such form 
and degree as your opponents choose to permit ! 

What, then, is your lordship’s predicament? Did ever minister in England 
occupy so deplorable a position? You have the king notoriously desiring your 
absence ;—you have the lords throwing out your bills by majorities of four to one ; 
— you have the commons arraying a majority of the representatives of England 
against you, and your measures only saved by the aid of O'Connell and his tail ; 
— you have the people of England, on a poll of more than 300,000 electors, de- 
ciding in favour of Sir Robert Peel. In what quarter can there exist the slightest 
ray of hope? With what view, to what end, do you thus pertinaciously cling to 
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office? Borne with by the king from sheer necessity ; treated with contempt by 
the peers; rejected by the representatives of England; saved only, and barely 
saved, by the “death’s-head and cross-bones” nominees of O'Connell ; how long, 
Lord Melbourne, peer of England, nobleman, man of honour, as you used 
to be considered, is this miserable exhibition to last? This is the question that 
is New asking throughout the isle. I pause for a reply. 


Aw Encuisu Evecror. 
Aug. 28, 1835. 


P.S.—There are many things which present themselves with most force to 
the mind when brought before it in a tabular form. I therefore throw the chief 
elements in the present question into a table of the simplest character. 
On the one great question of the session, the Irish Church Bill,— that measure 


by which it was promised that your cabinet should stand or fall,— the votes of the 
two houses have been as follows :— 


IN YOUR FAVOUR. AGAINST YOU. 
In the House of Peers ............ 41 In the House of Peers 
In the House of Commons— In the House of Commons — 
English Bs English 
Irish and Scotch ... Trish and Scotch ... 
— 289 


427 


In the two houses of parliament, therefore, you see a majority of more than 
sixty —a majority which doubtless would, if every nerve were strained, exceed a 
hundred, arrayed against you. Above and below, whether you look to the king 


or the people, your prospect is still worse. If you doubt the latter, venture 
upon a dissolution, and you shall be satisfied ! 


}. Moyes, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Squate. 





